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FftlwrKD IN THE HMITED 


STATES Qlf Ahtn-ICA 



FOREWORD STUDYING TRIE AMERICAN 
PROBLEM 


We present Deniocraiy ami the Ctmkuhtm ■ The Life and 
Program, of the American School as <i guide for teac,hei s, youth, 
and their parents in the study of The Amciican Ihciblem. By 
“The Ameiican Problem” we mean, to quote from the lionk 
itself to hmg forth on tint continent—in somr foun of co¬ 
operative cornmonvocahh—the uvihzution of economic tihnn- 
dance^ democratic behavior^ and integiity of expresnon ivhuh 
is now potentially available These three obvious phases taken 
together really constitute the one problem confronting our 
people, hence we so name it and devote our book to the stuily 
of how education can help to solve it 

The book documents the potentiality now luescnt in 
Amenca—HI natural rcsouices and technology, in demon atic 
climate and tradition, m creative capacity. It establishes the 
kg of our capacity to distiibutc goocls—hn.iusc ol indlettive 
government and other forms of social design- behiiul oui 
capacity topioducc them The insult, it shows, is that oui con- 
temporaiy America falls so far short of the great culture it 
could become that wc name it A Depresied Society. 'I’h-s term 
is chosen in the deliberate endcavoi to ccntei attention on the 
shocking conditions and problems winch have swept up on 
our people and now tin eaten to engulf them. 

These conditions weie to be expected, they are the inevita¬ 
ble mamfestation of a peuod of transition between the first 
and second stages of the development of industnal-demociatic 
society Sooner or later the acccleiatmg exjsansion of the hirst 
Day of industrialism was due to slow down The Woi Id War 
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probably slowed it down more than its own momentum would 
have done But because of the nature of great social trends 
a period of transition was bound to come, and come it has 
Around the earth, wherever industrialism has penetrated, our 
times are marked by stalled economic systems, frustiated dc- 
moci acy, the breakdown of ancient loyalties, and a psycholog¬ 
ical climate of bewilderment and drift We believe cclucatoi s 
and statesmen will be bettei armed for the gigantic task of ed¬ 
ucation and social reconstruction if they undci stand thru, these 
are the inevitable aftermath of more than a ccntuiy of unde¬ 
signed and unrestricted exploitation of the lands and of the 
peoples of the earth. 

The concept—'"The American Pioblem”—has been used 
especially because it defines clearly what would olJici wise be 
merely a terrifying impasse. The social machinciy of Ameri¬ 
can hfe IS badly jammed} the fiist step in disentangling it is 
to see clearly the factors that have cieatcd the pioblcm. They 
are these 

—the lag of some parts of the culture behind others—notably lh.it of 
the capacity to distribute goods behind the c.apacily to pniducc them. 
—the undue contjol over wealth, comiminic.ition .mil pmcriiincin bv a 
minority of the people whose philosophy of icLith-cly iiiu'Diitrolkd 
individualism and whose intrenched position lends to ni.ihti them 
unwilling to intiodnce much needed clnngcs in the toci.il tv'tcem 
—the nationwide commitment of the people to that uiii<|ti>- form of 
life called '‘American” democracy—the ciux of vvhicli is freedom 
of utterance and maximum development for each individual, its 
foim of government, therefore, one which aims at a society ,is duvoitl 
as possible of social “classes ” 

—the parallel nationwide conviction that the free play of intelligence 
among the people should determine social policies 
—the failure of mass education really to piactise the deinociatic 
method and to build a program of study and discussion of the con¬ 
ditions and problems of life as it is actually lived tod.iy 
—the lack of real understanding of The Aineiican I’robleiii by the 
people and their corresponding susceptibility to the prop.ig.iiida of 
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demagogues (this, in spite of the magnificent initul achievement 
m building the structuie of universal elenientarv education) 

—the vvidespiead apathy of the people to matters of piiblie cimrern 
and the inertia of intelligent and piotected libeials who are the 
potential leadcis of an infoimcti thinking citi/ieniy. 

—the powerful appeal of such symptoms of the social impose as ilia's 
suffering (caused by unemployment, pm city, and disease) iiul the 
tendency of political le.idcis to be content witli Heating llu in nu ii ly 
superficially instead of eliminating causes 
—the fact that government in oui dciuoeraiy is carnid on bv tlie 
mtciplay of “interest groups,” each citi/en belonging to a mmibei 
of them Each gmiip strives to get something by exerting jmssuie 
through threats, promises, and argument, using in whatever wav it 
can the prestige of its numbers, its wealth, and its power Ofiicials 
of government resist or acquiesce in the deimnds made in tenu< of 
the relative picssures applied, create' Icgisl uion and piowote execu¬ 
tive and judicial action accoidingly Policy-making thus lacks the 
dispatch and eHicicncy of the dictator, but, in tlie long iiin, repre¬ 
sents the will of the people 

—the dangci thit the people will be Hove the piopagandi of tlic 
demagogues of the press, radio, ind platform who oiler tlu' easy 
way of unthinkingly following the dictator rathei tli.iii en hue the 
hard, dcinociatic way of study, thouglit, diseu'.ion, and group 
decision and action. 

—the complex inteidependence of society, fusing ill of die-.i faviois 
into one soewl oiganism—e.ach f.acloi .a fuiutuui of otlui',, lui mie 
woiking scpaiately oi open tosepiratc itc.itk, ’rims ,tll fn-lois nui t 
be dealt with together at the sime momi-nt and Without inlernipt- 
mg Or intcifering with any considerable paiL iif tlu UKi.d ciulei 
—the menace of lack of time 

These are twelve critical f.ictois m the current impasbo. It 
is doubtful if The Ameiican Pioblem can be understood or 
solved if any of them is left out of consideration But the 
enumeration of them does more tlian define them, ui adeiition 
It reveals the amazing complexity of the society which our peo¬ 
ple have produced Hence the problem is thflicult, staggei mgly 
so, yet it can be solved—?/ thinking Amcnuins ccu/lie jolted 
out of their apathy and inertia into doing something funda- 
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mental and vigorous about it To help citizens generally, and 
especially teachers, to make their constructive contribution is 
the object of this book 

THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 

But whatever is done must be done quickly; fundamentally 
in the spirit of scientific uncleistanding yes—but with gieat 
vigor and dispatch. The chief menace is lack of time. Democ¬ 
racy tends to move slowly, but delay of action iioiv may well 
prove to be disastrous One of the gieat battles of mankind is 
being fought out on the eaith today. It is notliing less tlian 
a worldwide stiuggle between demociacy and dictatoiship. 
One or the other of these two ways of life must die, they can¬ 
not collaborate in an interdependent world Winch type of 
control over men will win out in the twentieth ccntuiy? Shall 
It be dictatorial control imposed on the individual by the 
master class in the totalitarian state, or shall it iiu democratic 
control imposed by free men upon themselves^ h’or a thousand 
yeais an increasing number of western men have said the latter. 
Since the World War several skiimishes in tins cultuial w.u- 
faie have alieady been fought, and in every case the dieaded 
offensive launched by the dictator has defeated and displaced 
the banner of democracy But demociacy has not been defeated 
by superior strength, instead it has been deseited by its own 
false leaders, typified best by the Toiy impeii.ihstic govern¬ 
ment and ruling classes of Great Biitain 

Even as we wnte, Fascism under the leadership of Hitler 
and Pan-Germanic Nazism is making a shrill bid for woild 
conquest We see it imposing on all of Europe a piogmm of 
force and fear and hate—foiced labor, foiced obedience, foiced 
silence forced allegiance, foiced suffiage. It stamps on civil 
and political libeities, destroys the suffrage, invades tlie pi i vacy 
o lomes, It exiles, kidnaps, imprisons, toituies, muideis-all 
in he name of a philosophy of govci nment which denies every 
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loyalty to which Americans subscribe. Unless stopped soon the 
new barbarism may set back the gams of a thousand-year-long 
march toward democracy 

We have wiitten our book in the conviction that only an 
understanding of the long time-lme of government of westein 
peoples will claiify the educatoi’s study of this current stiuggle 
over demociacy The thousand-yeai-long mam line of slow but 
sure advance of demociacy will stand out prominently, inter¬ 
rupted from time to time by sidetiacks of dictatoi shiji I'dii ther- 
more a study of the rise of industi ial-deinocratic society will 
convince him that the attempts to demociatize the govern¬ 
ments of ccntial Europe at the close of the Woild War were 
premature and resulted naturally in the recuiicncc of dictatoi- 
ship. 

The argument proceeds like this. Democi.itic gnveinmciit 
IS government by the consent of the people and tine consent 
can be given only by people who undci stand then conditions 
and then problems The fact is that in no European counti y— 
not even in Biitam—have the people gcneially ever ically 
practised dernociatic government. Indeed they could not foi, 
on the one hand, they have always had a "class” society and, 
on the other hand, no moic than 2 or per cent among them 
have ever really understood their social inoblcms It is tiue 
that they built systems of univcisal elementary education and 
made a half-billion human beings litei.ite, it is true that they 
established constitutional guarantees of civil and political 
liberty and the machinery of the sullrage. But the people 
never actually piactiscd demociacy because they nevei guve 
intelligent consent At the close of the Woild War they were 
not ready for democracy—yet the collapse of moiiaiclues and 
the chaos of conditions forced the experiment upon them 
They failed because it came much too soon (witness the heroic 
but futile attempt of the Weimai govei nrnent of Geim.iny I), 
the rise of the dictatoi to power was the afteimath. 
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This book has been writteti thcrefoie m the conviction that 
the cunent manifestation of dictatorial government is an in¬ 
evitable inteiregnum brought about by the lag of soci.il inven¬ 
tion behind productivity The sheer fact is that the producing 
frankensteln—industrialism—has gotten out of hand and the 
general level of social intelligence has not kept pace with the 
problems of an intei dependent society 

When the inteiregnum will be obliteiatcd and social trend 
will move back onto the main line of creative advancement of 
humanity no one can predict. Certainly through the instan¬ 
taneous worldwide leporting in the pi ess and lacho of the 
debauching of men, women, and children by the fascist ghouls 
of hate and force, hundreds of millions of people are being 
taught by implication day by day the superiorities of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life But when that combination of circumstances 
will come about that will set cential and western Fmrope once 
more on the main road of dcmociacy no one can foietell. 

In the meantime Europe is being made solidly fascist, even 
now the free play of intelligence is almost non-cxisLcnt tJici e. 
All of Asia may soon be in the contiol of totalitarian states 
Latin and Indo-Amenca have lived under diclatoiships for 
the better part of four centuiies. In fact, only isolated islands 
of real democracy remain on the earth today. Nevertheless, 
the chances for perpetuating democracy are greater in our 
Amenca than anywhere else on the earth They aie? Yes, // 
we are vigilant, more than ever before, the ancient saying 
applies to us today—eternal vigilance is indeed the price of 


government in a democracy is education 

Finally, this book has been written in the conviction that 
democratic only when it is based on the 
nsent of the people—and consent is given only when the 
people understand. This conception makes government in a 
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democratic society synonymous with education. As I have said 
111 another place, government is social education—j'oung and 
old citizens studying, thinking, discussing, initiating legisla¬ 
tion, sciutinlzing and leviewing acts of rcpicsentativcs, lecall- 
ing them fiom office, ousting ineffective govcinmciits and in¬ 
stalling new ones. Eut if the democr.itic piocess is to be 
anything moie than the will o’-the-wisp-like political fluctua¬ 
tion of a blind and credulous people, the piotess must take on 
the very nature of ecUicatton. 

Harold Rugg 


A Note on iiif. Writing of Tina Eooic 

¥ 

This book is tlic product of toopciJtivc cfloit, Its nimucii rli.ijneis 
were written by ten autliois, but the wntiiit! w.is done on oulliiiti prc- 
paied jointly ifter prolonged ttchange of \icws. Seven or inou" of the 
authors met together in four ovo-dav nioclings bcoscen iln spring of 
1936 and the autumn of 1938 , in addition tlie cliaiun.in had 'fM-r.d niv- 
d.iy meetings with the Now Yoik City menibeis of ibf gjotip 1 luis, the 
gtoup dtsignecl together the puiposes, tlie eontent, and tlic gtiui il foinv 
of the book With a few exeeptions, the Inst two di.ifls of tin ihipleis 
of tlie book were read by all the intmbeis of tlie Coininiuee , in the t.re 
of three ch.ipteis llic leading .uid ciitieism w.is done by New Yoik Cily 
members 

Autlioislnp for the chapteis of the book is as followf 


Chapters I-IV, VllI, and XIX 
Chapters V, XII, and XVI 
Chapter VI , 

Chapter VII. 

Chapter IX .... 

Chaptci X . 

Chapters XI and XIII . 

Chapter XIV . , . 

Chapters XV and XVII , . . 

Ch.iptor XVIII 


Ml Rugg 
Ml'S ZKliiy 
Ml. H.tiiis 
Mi Counts 
Mr Ilopkms 

Various leiders in the PiogrcSsive 
Fducation AssoiiUion 
Mr Kiljiatiick 
Mr. Hanna 
Mr Ciswell 

Ml Ilann.i .ind Mi. r.eon.ird 
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Altkough individual authoiship ji. tluu .I'-.igneJ to cj< li clnpter, it ij 
fair to say that the book as a whole is ^ joint 'Eitvinent of jinsmo,, Whiic 
there are minor dilfereiiccs amonp; the .uitlioia in liuorv uiul pj.KOre 
they see eye-to-cyc on the crucial italics of our tunc-. ’1 ins toin}>,irati’'e 
unanimity is the product of many ycirs of ioo|icr,uivc of ii,t' pioh 

lems of education and the ciilturc. In fact tliice ineiiiiicif, of tlu^ Coni 
mittee—Messrs Rugg, Kilpatriek, anJ CiiuiUj- Imo v-oik^.t S/i;<(.th ■ 
on such problems since 192 |—26 v\lien tlici i'llijini .t.,[ jn (|,j. [ni pu, 
t\an ai Foundattons oj Cuniiiifutii-Mut.,11^, ili ■ 't'-h 
of the National Society for the btiuK of ICli.i .il nm 

Courtesies rendered by ptihlishiiii; hoii-i.ir< -li t noa. If jj., .1 n ,,11 
priate places thjoughoiit the bool.. 'I'l-c Coimnnict nii th, .Simiv of 
Adolescents of the Commiis-on on btiond.ir. Stho.)! Cusin uJun, ,,f tli- 
Progressive Education Association in I'll, th. 11 nii j, u! i,f, to ib' V 
book Committee Speemi .appreci itioii in due to Mi!i;.ij t J.m.Ijj. 

Committee on the Stuch of Adolescent-. foi .1 , t.ijue ni th. 
of Chapters V, XII, and XVI 

The cli.nrnian also wishes to acknoivkd:;- pntic u! n]•. ]),< vi’ta 
of Miss Ruth LaVoy in the editiii(' of the eiHire- liook ’ 
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TPIE SOCIAL ORDER AND 
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Chapter I 

THE CULTURE AND THE CURRICULUM ^ 

» » ® 

TWO IDEAS TO GUIDE OUR STUDY 

This IS a hook ou the cuinculum of the Amenc.m school. 
We shall use the term cuinculum^ awkwaid and academic, 
though It IS, because custom has fastened it upon us We use 
it, howevei, in the inclusive sense of the sub-title of our book, 
that is—“The Life and Ihognim of the Aniciican Scluiol ” 
We conceive the school to be an entcipiisc in living, hciue 
what was narrowly and foibidchngly called in the old educa¬ 
tion “the cuinculum” becomes m the new education “the life 
of the school.” Every aspect of a tiuly vital eduiation pm- 
takes of life itself, the school becomes a school of living . . 
learning is seen as living through novel situations . . the 
curiiculum becomes the very stieam of dynamic activities that 
constitute the life of the young people and their eldeis, '1 lius 
the new school is a social cnteipiisc in living 

But—it is moic than that, it is an enleipnsc in f^uuled living. 
Guidance of immatuie learners by moie maluie teacheis is 
the distinctive mark of an cdiuatioihil enterpiise 7'he hie of 
any social group can be said to be an ciitciprise in living, but 
for most groups the living is not consciously guided to pi oduce 
desirable kinds of giowth. It is the anticipation of de'-iia- 
blc kinds of growth and conscious guidance to pi oduce them 

^ Tins cli.iptei was wiittm by Il.uokl 

.1 



^ democracy and lltt. 

thJit distinguishes the school from any uthcr - mial cntcrpiisc 

One biief word of caution coivccin'm;; t ur um' nf iIh- toms 
guded and mtici^fed .' I.et it he srial <-n* e ..n-1 for aJl that we 
do not mean fixing in advance a pattern of hivn.dra'n*, drill, 
and attitude to which we shall fit «ui lonni; people, 'I hat is 
the goal and the method of tlm starjlanh/ed ediuancm ol the 
formal school and that we cslIiciv. 

On the contiaiy we do mean the suwllivc i-nn/,-,/ Inmg 
. the antid-pued hvlng of the \ oiintt prop!* "Id yusdi- the 
eduration of anothei petson (pcihap', the most mihtlc as well 
as the mast crucial of all the vital profesaons) juus upon the 
educatoi the two-fold obligation /nU, Ik tuust stij\'e to be 
sensitive to that person’s potentialities lor daj by (bn* gnoav/f 
mhvmg, second, he must be iilei t to hi within the Itarnei's 
reach the best possible facilities fui tin pioump, 'Ilu; yea/ the 
educatoi never foi a moment foigets Is the * Iv'u^snp, inatui- 
jiig, day-by-day living that the >oung pvoplr u)\ e )nomise of 
achieving. Thus the educatoi sluves to unt.i ip Ui' \ hr' v jiromis- 
mgkinds of bettei living and to m.ike :i\ .'dahir cih cl’n t Knih- 
ties to aid the young people in :ii.li'e\ mg thi in. 

Man’s efforts to cieate have jnuJiKcd .in m, lusive co'Krpt 
that IS alive with meaning to tlc‘-<.nhr th'-! !>a •! tvi: of the 
educator. That concept is “desr<ni.’’ do hionu.' .i p<o'j.im in 
guided, living education must be di sign/J, u.!5 is.dy u must 
not be left to the casual ciicumstamrs of whim ot * h ’'kv 'i he 
educator will design the life and puigi.un u! liw ■> i’o.i! with 
the utmost care to give assuranee tli.it tlie ti.ii >n d.ii’ living 
will approach the potentiality for living ih it ht foils in the 
young people. In this sense both the go il .‘unl the ji oyi am of 
education are “designed,”—dcv'eloped fioni on i v <. i i fint nuiiig 
appraisal of anticipated kinds of growth. In i \vn piofoiiiKl 
sense, then, the new education is a “des-gn loi ItV’.ng,” 


^The piobJem of <‘guid.aiice” is ilisuisn'!! iimn fiiU-, 
that of “tlesiifn” m Chtipter XIV. 


*33 ( I) I XV aiul 
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Throughout this book^ theiefore, two 
concepts will focus thought and 
feeling about the curttculu m first 
living} second, design. 


THE CURRICULUM DESIGNED DIRECTLY TROM 
THE lOTAL CULTURE 

A designed school, then, we envisage—but designed from 
what materials? Fiom the very life of the American children 
as they live with the rest of the American people—their con- 
tempoiaiy doings, their deepseated current problems and 
issues and the social trends that have piecipitatcd them We 
dare not close our eyes to the actual characteristics of the society 
in which our young people aie growing up It must be le- 
membered that the non-school aspects of the total culture mold 
oui- youths far more than docs the school itself. Kven in the 
best of oui mass schools young people from the ages of siv 
to eighteen arc not exposed to the foimative piessuies of tlie 
school moie than ten per cent of their total tune During nine- 
tenths of their youth they aic subjected to the pnwei ful stereo- 
typing influences of family, neighborhood gangs, and other 
community influences. The examples and piecejits of these 
forces have far gieatci potency in rnokling in youths the at¬ 
titudes charactei islic of the culuiie than have those of the 
school. We lepeat, it is a piime obligation upon educatois to¬ 
day to design the life and progiam of the new school diiectly 
from the life of the children and adults in the educational 
community. 

There is a useful scientific term that gathers together all of 
the living of the people of a community, region, oi nation. 
That teim is the culttire We shall use it frequently in this 
book Note its all-mclusivc meaning 

First It embraces the cxtcinal mateiial civih/.ation--the 
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ways and means by which a people produces and distributes 
its phjfsical goodsj buys and selis^, communicates; and the like— 
and in shoit, its total economic system. 

Second beneath the obvious physical avilization the cul¬ 
ture embraces the social institutions of the people—the char- 
acteiistic family life, the government, the industry and busi¬ 
ness, the other economic and other social organizations, the 
press, 1 adio and other agencies of communication, the ritual of 
churches, lodges, schools, and colleges, the work of forums 
and other parliamentary and elective procedures, the ritual 
of courtesy in social life, codified food habits, ways of dress, 
speech, recreation, and the like The social institutions include 
also the language of the people, their ways of measuiing, le- 
cording, and expressing facts, their use of science and art—all 
of these used as subtle instruments of thinking and feeling. 

Third even more directive and foimuJating than the ex¬ 
ternal economic civilization and the social institutions is the 
^'psychology” of the people The social an angements of a 
people are created primarily by then drives, their attitudes, 
their ideas. What they have m their heads, what they want 
most, what they fear most, dcteimlne what they do and what 
they are Their desires dominate their social psychology To 
name only a few examples, there are the desires for personal 
security, for a better living, for social approval. But the social 
psychology of a people also includes the all-pcrvasive “climate 
of opinion” of the wider community, molded by such directive 
concepts and attitudes as freedom, equality of opportunity 
justice, patriotism, and the like. ^ 


There are, perhaps, other factors which play a determining 
part Ill making Americans what they arc, but these illustia- 
tions of three phases—the external physical civilization, the 
soaal institutions, and the underlying psychology—explain 
sufficiently the sense m which we use the teim the culture. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF YOUNG PEOI’LE ARE A 

focal part or the cuiiure 

An important caution should be stated in this connection 
To say with emphasis that the cuinculuin must be made 
directly from the culture of the people does not mean that 
the cuniculum-designer is to base his pingiam on adult life. 
It must be said with equal emphasis that the dompp of 
40,000,000 young Americans constitute an extiemely lital 
part of the culture In fact, from the standpoint of the m- 
ganization of the educational cnterpiisc, they .11 e the most 
important part It is the pioblcms which the children ami 
youths confioiit at any paiticulai time and the interu ts w Inch 
grip them, that must constitute the nucleai activities ol ilie 
curriculum These problems and inteiests emcige, of unuse, 
from a wider social context that has been adult tualvd and 
will continue to be adult-dominated But the cuiiruIuih de 
sign must not fail to keep its peispective of the tiue 1 bin of 
children’s and youths’ piobleins and inlciests in such .in adult 
controlled woild. 

THE CURRlCULUM-DlSIGNl R, A SIUlllNI 01 
ITir CULTURI 

Its Ciitrent Charactenshos and Piohlcriis 

From the dictum that the life and piogiam of the lu w 
school must be designed from the culture, it follows diicTtl) 
that the cmaiculum-designei must become a thoidugh Mudent 
of that culture To build a stieain of dvnamic etluc.UiVe ac¬ 
tivities for young Americans, then, he must know his Am.-i ua 
—the modes of living of the people, their athievcmcnts .uid 
their deficiencies, then liabilities as well as then av,etv He 
must know not only its matciial civilization but its basic in 
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stitutlons and its directive psychology. He must be dynam¬ 
ically aware o£ its ciucial issues and problems die must be 
sensitive to the values and ideals which the people hold, their 
taboos as well as their objects of allegiance But to know all 
of this he must understand the psychological basis of their 
institutions, their unique outlook and tradition together with 
the mechanism they have constructed for carrying those out. 
Moreover, he must leally undeistand the paient European 
culture that gave birth to American life and that is now 
rapidly proselytmng the peoples of the entire earth In shoi t, 
to be a competent curriculum-designer he must be a competent 
student of the new industrial culture 

There is no way by which the curiiculum-designer can gain 
that competence except by rigorous and directed study of 
American culture itself There is no royal road to social under¬ 
standing There is no easy way to build a good school. There 
IS only the way of hard work, intensive study, thinking to the 
bottom of things To cany this out will require that the 
curriculum-designer become a student of the new sociology 
and economics, of the new government, and of art as well as 
of the psychology and pedagogy of childhood and youth. 

If it be objected that this is an absurdly laigc older, then 
it can only be leplied that there is no more crucial joh tn the 
entire gamut of comvmmty life than that of cutriculnm- 
designer for the new education. The very job itself is absuidly 
large, obviously one can undertake competently only by a 
knowledge of vast scope and an insight of conespondingly 
great depth Those educational woi leers who aspiie to such 
distinguished leadership will find it necessaiy to buckle clown 
to this task of rigorous study, difficult though it is. 

Its History 

Moicover it is becoming increasingly evident that a clear 
grasp of our contemporary problems cannot be built without 
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adequate historical knowledge The harassing problems and 
issues of today were projected by the social trends of the 
preceding generations The trends ai e themselves the cumula¬ 
tion of human events, having piogiessed slowly through 
many years, But it was human beings, behaving in ceiUun 
' ways, that bi ought them about. 

Some examples'' Take unemplo)raent today Millions of 
people are out of work m the “best of all jiossilile woilds.” 
Why? Because of the deeds of people and of the wants, ideas, 
and fears that impelled those deeds No set of impel sonal 
mechanical factors piecipitated the vast unemployment since 
1930, or of the fourteen other majoi “dejnessions” m a cen- 
tuiy of the business cycle Social liends—movements in Ini- 
man histohy—did it. To undei stand the factois that brought 
it about we must see them foiming through ceiuuiies of tune 
We must study history—the history of delinitc social tiends. 

Similarly with our other staggering social [iiobleins. Con- 
sider the current international soie-spots No ab'^tml, non- 
human or supcihuman foicc biought about the vicious un¬ 
declared wais in Ethopia or China, the impasse in cential 
Europe, oi the ruthless dictiiunships all ovei the cai th l^co 
pie did It—people who weie cairying out huni.in purposes 
and thereby bringing to pass human events and movements. 

So it is also With the positive achievements of, and oppor¬ 
tunities in, our culture. We h.ive today m NoUli Amenta a 
giant potential for producing a golden age of [ihysical .uid 
creative life No non-earthly, or supernatuial foice made it 
available People did it—our “American” people, foiegather- 
ing here from all over the earth Human fences, gathering 
momentum through the centuries, have bi ought it to the 
verge of being, If this giant potential is to be transfoimed into 
actuality, only human beings will give it that fiuition. 

These human forces, then, must be undeistoeid, and that 
means the educator must study histoiy—economic history, 
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political history, social history, racial histoiy, psychological 
history All the kinds of histoiy that can be imagined, the 
strands organized in closest fusion—in shoit, the history of 
the culture. 

Esfemally the History of Ideas 

“Ideas rule the world oi throw it into chaos.” 

So said August Comte, the Fiench sociologist, a hundicd 
years ago So have said othei great thinkers Looking back 
over Man’s history they have seen that underlying every 
gieat change in human ways of living is the discovciy of new 
ideas. It was true in the Stone Age when Man first discovcied 
fire and how to make it . . metals and how to heat tlicm 

. . seeds and how to plant them. It was true m the iivci- 
valley civilizations when men discovered ideas and how to 
write them alphabetically . numbers and how to count 
them . power aids and how to use them. 

It is equally true today Ideas still lule the world or thiow 
It into chaos. These revolutionaiy changes in ways of doing 
things in our modern industrial society were made possible 
by thinking Back of modern transpoitation, foi example, lay 
the idea of the wheel—that because friction is less, it is easiei 
to roll something than to lift and cany it Back of the model a 
blast furnace is the idea of using intense heat to smelt metals, 
the idea of the fusion of metals to make alloys—and other 
ideas. Back of such a complicated machine as a steam shovel 
is the idea of turning cuivilinear muscular movements into a 
sequence of rectilineal movements which can be made me¬ 
chanically and sequentially In fact back of every modern way 
of living today is a whole senes of ideas that have slowly been 
discovered and impi oved upon by thousands of thinking men 
during thousands of years. 

In every change in ways of living “thinkeis” got new ideas. 
With these new ideas mventois expeiimentcd and finally 
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made new inventions These new inventions bi ought new 
ways of living Thus cvciy advance in ways of living foi 
thousands of years has come about through these thiee steps 

1. New Ideas 

2. New Inventions 

3. New Ways of Living 

To understand our American civilization and its com¬ 
plicated pioblcms we must dig to their very intellectual loots 
—to the ideas that lie back of them. The best way to do that 
IS to see the life-history of these ideas Thus to see cnnlrzation 
changing we must see the changing ideas that tiansfoimed it 
from one foim into another, for the ideas of one stage led to 
the discovery of the ideas that created and 'hukd'’ the next. 
We must know the great ideas that have luled the woild of 
Americans, that may indeed be turning it into chaos, 

We conclude, then, that the educator who is equipiicd with 
the deepest undeistanding of the foundational ideas ol oui 
culture will build and oiganizc the best cutiiculiiin, Use the 
most educative methods, plan the best budget, eiect the best 
buildings—in shoit, cairy on the most eflective total piogiain 
of education 

But again wc say, theie is no loyal pathway to building a 
dynamic life and piogiam of education 'fhcie is oalv tlm 
pathway of gruelling self-disciplinc, of woik focused con 
sciously on the coiitempoiary issues that conliont us tiiul the 
historical movements that gave them biith 

In this book we shall practise our own pieaclunent We 
shall use selected strands of history to reveal tiie natuie and 
the problems of our cultuie and hence of oui educational task 
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THE CURRICULUM-DESIGNER EQUALLY A STUDENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 

But the building o£ a sound program of education is as 
dependent upon the facts of individual,personality as upon 
the content of the group culture. Impoitant though our social 
heritage is, to base a curiiculum on the group culture alone is 
not enough Since education is primarily devoted to the de¬ 
velopment of Persons, the design of the curriculum must 
take cognizance of the facts of individual peisonality as well 
as of those of social institutions. Its content and the organiza¬ 
tion aie as dependent upon them as upon modes of living 
and social movements and issues. 

It is a stupendous task, indeed, that is laid upon the edu¬ 
cator who designs the life and program of the school. Not 
only must he be sociologist and statesman, philosopher and 
educational technician, he must also be a competent student 
of individual physiology and psychology. Merely to catalog 
the names of the predominant traits that comprise the per¬ 
sonality of an individual illustrates the great scope and com¬ 
plexity of the problem. There aie traits of physique and of 
intelligence, traits of motor response and of teiypei ament, 
traits of drive and of social participation. These individual 
traits are the very foundation of the social behavior that wc 
call the culture. Thus they supply the curnculum-dcsigncr 
with basic content for his program at the same time that they 
deteunine its form 


IN THIS BOOK, therefore, WE SHALL STUDY' 

—American culture, its distinctive characteristics and insistent 
pioblems ... its merits and potential assets as well as its 
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actual liabilitieSj stresses and stiains, and imminent dangers 
all of these togethei with the gieat social movements 
that produced them. 

—Youth glowing up in this actual American ciikure . . 
molded and stamped by its pressures . . . thwai ted by its 
economic and psychological impasses . entoiuaged and 
prodded forward by its creative foices 

—The American school, set up in the fiist stage of mdustiial 
society , , pioduct of the initial hectic building of lilet- 
acy schools foi the education of all the childien of all the 
people . admittedly a foimal mechanism lacking dy¬ 
namic functioning power. 

—The creative resources of Ameiica for the reconstruction of 
American life on the one hand, the giant potential foi the 
production of economic plenty foi eveiy man, woman, and 
child on the continent ... on the othei hand, the le 
sources m the unique American democratic ti adit ion and 
the emerging power m the American as cieativc :u tist .ind 
as creative student of the culture. 

—The poweiful instiumcnt for building a new education 
given to us in the emergence of a new organic psychology 
and a conespondingly dynamic sociology. 

—^Promising efforts m curriculum development now in piocctss 
under both public and private auspices 

—The life and program of the potential school of the yeais 
immediately ahead of us 

The whole study carried forward undei the conviction that 

we are now confionted by a difficult and dangerous impasse, 

by novel problems of expression and of social coiUiol— 
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But heartened and guided by the conviction that, with the 
creative resources withiil our grasp, we can bi iiig into existence 
on the North Ameiican continent a golden age of abundance 
. . . democratic behavior . . . and integrity of expression. 



Chapter II 

TRANSITIONAL AMERICA. A DJCPRESSEJ) 
SOCIETY 1 

^ 

THE SPECIAL NATURE OF OUR. TIMES 

It IS of the Utmost impoitancc that the cuuiLulum-desiLtin.i' 
undeistand Uiat his work must be done in an AnictiLU irJihh 
IS caught in a pciiod of bcwildenng social ti.insition. h'oity 
years have passed since John Dewey opened the L.ilioialou' 
School and Francis W. Parker oigam/cd the School of I'du- 
cation at the University of Chicago d'hosc four decades ha\c 
witnessed the most spccL.iciihu cultuial ch.ingc in the eight 
bundled years duiing which oui new indusln.il deniouatu 
society has been forming Ncai the luin into the twenliith 
centuiy the American people had settled thdi continent, and 
had erected upon it the fiamewoik of the most powerful 
economic-social system m tJie woild’s history IJnkiiovn to the 
nmety-and-nine among them they weic even then vim ling 
on at accelciating speed into the countiyN most hewildeiing 
period of social tiansition. This is the peilod m which ve .lu 
living today So diastic were the changes piei ijiitaled by the 
passage fiom the crude Machine Age of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to the efficient Power Age of today, and so nuci.il weie 
the problems that emerged that it dcscives the name “1 he 
Great Transition ’’ 

^Thia chaptei iv,is writtun by Il.-iiokl Ru(fg- 

15 
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THREE SOCIAL TRENDS NOW CLEARLY DISCJ'RNl D 

Out of the past forty transitional years tin ce deep-t unning 
social trends have focused oui educational pioblems sharply. 
The first IS the unabated acceleration m the pioductiveness of 
machine-technology, this already promises the almost man¬ 
less fabrication of quantity goods. 

The second trend is the lagging and wavering course of 
social invention, particulaily as applied to problems of gm-crn- 
ment The lag of social invention behind economic produc¬ 
tivity reveals itself especially in the uncertainty of our people 
concerning the social contiol and social ownership of pi opei ty. 
Certainly it is not clear how much more sodali7ation than 
has already been achieved will be necessary to administej 
our high-powered industrial culture under a democi atic gov- 
ernment which still will leave policy-making to the people. 

The idtrd great social trend is revealed in the lagging ad¬ 
vance of popular consent far behind either economic or social 
invention. This lag is already marked by spectacul.u- success 
in making ninety-odd per cent of the people liteiatc hut .ilso 
by the failure to give them even a modicum of undcist.imling 
of the roots of our devastating social problems. The i esult is, 
as Dean Ackeimaii says, that we have not succeeded in build¬ 
ing an adequate power of resistance to the “Black Plague” of 
authoritarian piopaganda which is now “debasing the cur¬ 
rency of thought” 

Three social trends, then, 

the advancing trend of economic productivity 
the lagging tiend of social invention 
the lagging trend of popular consent 

have bi ought about the special problems of our times, li u 
our hypthesis that our fresent complex mterdefendent sys- 
em of m ustry^ busmess, agnculture, and government can 
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continue to he operated under the democratic method only 
when these tJuee trends keep pace -joith one another We are 
equally convinced that that can take place only when our 
statesmen have designed and built adequate systems o£ social 
control over the economic system and educators have designed 
and built an adequate social intelligence in the bulk of the 
people. 

Now It is a fact of the gicatest impoitancc that these thiee 
all-impoi taut ticnds have m forty years scpaiatcd out one 
from another, by such vast gaps that they not only produced 
the critical social problems of today but they also made it 
possible foi us to disccin those problems clearly and with 
them the characteristics of each great trend. Thus today all 
students of education can see, and arc obligated to study until 
they do see the chaiactenstics and pioblcms of our society that 
only a few creative pioneers on the fiontieis of thought and 
feeling peiceived foity ye.irs ago. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OI- IDEAS, 

TIlREr I'RONTIFRS Or STUDY I OR CRTATTVl, WCR K1 RS 

We can perceive the culture-tiaits and pioblems winch coiH 
front us tociay not only because the social trends have widened 
sufficiently to let us do so, but piimanly because, even m the 
midst of the dm of expansion and the bewiklci ment of tiansi- 
tion, sevcial biigades of creative woikeis have given us a 
deal pictuie of them. 

With the obliteration of the gcogiaphic frontiei and the 
completion of the fiist hectic period of physical expansion 
more and moie of the country’s potential creative workeis 
turned to social analysis of the culture and to the esthetic 
poitiayal of it. For forty ycais, given a head start by tlie 
pioneering of a few great mutants in the middle nineteenth 
century, a giowing company of these cieative workeis has 
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succeeded in painting a more and moie honest, indigenous, 
and organic poitiait of the Americans and of our Amciita. 
Step by step they fieed themselves from the eclecticism ancl 
prettinesses of the Victorian genteel tradition in ait and let¬ 
ters, they turned their backs on the “conjectuial history” and 
‘^uncritical natural law” of the classical historians and econ¬ 
omists Thus the whole growing cohifany — poets^ sn/to/ogn/s, 
psychologists—steadily advanced m stating life as it was i cully 
hved in America 

On thiee frontiers of thought and feeling they have earned 
on then cultural welfaie toi the building of a sound founda¬ 
tion for social reconstiuction. 

First, on the frontier of scientific study of our culture. 

Second, on the fiontier of creative ait. 

Thud, on the educational fiontier. 

On three frontiers, I say. Now it is the thesis of my col¬ 
leagues and myself that the third of these—our own educa¬ 
tional frontier—can be successfully exploicd only with the 
concepts and outlooks built by the creat.vc woikeis on tiie 
fiist two—that IS, by the concepts of the btudents of tJic 
scientific and esthetic study of American ciiltui e. 

As we have said in Chapter I, it is the biogi aphy of ideas— 
the life histoiy of concepts and attitudes—that sujiplies us with 
the outline of the new materials for the life and prog i am of 
the school. 


WE BEGIN WITH THE ECONOMIC CRUX OF 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


OUR PRESENT 


Let US begin our analysis with the most obvious of the 
asic conditions which impinge upon our young people—that 
IS, the state of occupational employment in the nation. At the 
loot of most of our tioubles today lies the impasse in cco- 
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nomic life that is levealcd by widespread idleness and poverty 
in the midst of potential plenty To understand the problem 
of developing an adequate educational program we must 
grasp cleailv'the chief economic conditions in tJie midst of 
which oui youths ai e growing up It is indeed these economic 
conditions that bring about the psychological stresses and 
stiains of family life that are aflecting oui young people so 
dangeionsly. We feel it impeiativc, tlieiefoie, to state as 
cleaily as possible the characteiistits of our economic and 
political society today. 


AMERICA IN OUR. TIMES-A DrURISSlD SOCIl'lY 

The hypothesis ^ that my colleagues and I now hold is that 
our whole social order has begun to levcal the charactei istics 
of a“depiesscd” society, lather than those of an efficient society 
temporaiily passing through one of tlic fointeen major re¬ 
curring depicssions in a century of economic history. 

By a “depressed society” we mean a society in ivhich 

the actual distribution of puiclia.sing powei to the pccqile 
generally falls fai short of the potential capacity of the social 
system to pioduce, second, a society in which the pin chasing 
power deliveicd to the people by piivate auspices is insuf¬ 
ficient to buy the goods necessary to keep the system uinniiig 
efUcicntly, thud, a society with vast potential cieativc liiiman 
resouices, most of which aie not being discoveied or de¬ 
veloped, joiuth, a society, the iccent history of which gives 
no sign that its prolonged stale of depiesaion is heing leheved. 

The evidence which has led us to dtaw the bypoLhesis that 
the new education must be dcc'eloped in a definitely depressed 

’■Stated and doruniented nioic fnllv m sii<!i sonrei's .!■! a ‘.ciies of ruticki 
in Scholastic foi I’cljrii.iry 12, I'ehrii.iiy ytl, and Much 11, ujlS (i) 
“Recession— From Wliaf^ 11,000,000 Uiiciiijilouii—Piospcnlj, Fait iii 
Myth”, (2) “The Roosevelt Govciiiincnt and the Cuiat De|)ri‘.si(in, .1 Fue 
Ye,II Appi.iiail, 1913—1938”, (3) “llie Rooau.lt Goveiiiiiii nt and .SiK nil 
ReconsUuction, TinKeiins- vs. Stated all” 
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society, abounds on every side, Fust and thvVL is t!ic 

evidence of unabated unemployment. 'Ihcse .iiv Iiwnff 

penned, for example, in the io8th month ol tlic '■ni.dietl 
■^■^great depiession” that began in Octolici, lyit) VII of the 
evidence points to the fact that iuk? //rtvo ^jf'Vtv t ci i iZ-i J f> inn 
that defression, that nine yeais after the st<Kk in.uLet ciach 
of 1929, 14,000,000 people^—about one-fmiith of AmtiieaVs 
woikeis—are wholly unemployed and seveia! millions moie 
are woiking only “part time” This—in ii land of piganlit 
potentialities of keeping them at work, in a land uhich pro 
duces or possesses two-fifths of the world’s non and steed, one- 
third of its coal, three-fourths of its motoi cans, three fouiths 
of Its oil, two-fifths of itb cotton. This—m a land which, ac¬ 
cording to the board of engineeis that made The National 
Survey of Potential Pioduct Capacity, now has an animal 
pioductive capacity which could piovide et'ciy family in 
America with goods to the value of —and tJiat mei ely 
by running the economic system as it stood in 1929 But this 
also was in the land which m 1935 actually gave fifty jici cent 
of-American families less than $1070 a year, and today 
(1938) gives one-third of them the starvation standaid of less 
than $780.^ 


It is this vast gap between the magnificent capacity to pio- 
duce a high standard of living and the niggardly one wluch 
IS actually distributed to the people that gives rise to the con¬ 
viction that 111 this present stage of industualism our social 
or er is and, for many yeais to come, will continue to lie a 
continuously depressed society. 

Thus, predictions conceining the trend toward acceleiating 
unemployment, which we of the fellowship of the John 

fiom various estimates cLceraing Iw ’'"'l 

time eejumg those who have lost their jobs k,inu th.it 
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Dewey Society, in company with renowned engmpcis, made 
in 1932—1933, have been moie than cotifiimed It was stated 
then by such careful students as Mr. Bassett Jones—and with 
specific documentation—that when factories would once more 
be operated at the 1929 level moic than 6,000,000 woikoi.s 
would remain unemployed. We know now that m the spring 
of 1937 the nation’s economic system was pioducing prac¬ 
tically as much goods as in 1929—the index numbers measur¬ 
ing production deviating by only two points—but that at that 
moment there were not less than 8,000,000 people out of 
woi k. 

But we do not depend on that evidence alone, convincing 
though it is Staling us in the face are other facts .is devas¬ 
tating as those of an army of unemployed (many signs sug¬ 
gest that they arc becoming an aimy of pci mancntlj' unein- 
ployables) There arc the facts, for cx.im[ilc, of the continual 
positive acceleiation m the man-hour curves of workei-pio- 
ductivity and m the curves of woikei displacement. '’J'heie 
are the facts of the failuie of a huge piogniin of “made wuik” 
and of telief at public expense to take up this slack of tech¬ 
nological unemployment All of these alteialums in the eco¬ 
nomic system arc brought conspicuously to public attention 
by the enormous increase in the public debt. \Ye liave never 
stopped pouiing public monies into relief to serve as pur¬ 
chasing powci for millions of helpless people, and foi an in¬ 
creasing atmy of public servants of which those in WPA en- 
tei puses aie sufficient examples. Instead of being able to 
begin paying off that debt we have mcieased it by leaps and 
bounds The 1930 total of $ 16,000,000,000 had become ^38,- 
000,000,000 m 1938 and, it is estimated by the Roosevelt 
government, will be $41,000,000,000 m 1940 

Thus m spite of herculean efforts by the national govern¬ 
ment to pnme the pump of the piivately ownetl etonotme 
system little progress has been made toward discoveiing how 
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to manage the increasing eflicicncy of production and at the 
same time to keep the entire labor personnel steadily at woik 
under private auspices. Little if any evidence has been ullered 
by private industiy since 1929 that it can be done. At any 
rate it is certain that at no time since rgjn—and z^-e thinks 
Ttever m our entne national histoiy—has thit cconoi'iir system 
heen able to deliver to the Amoitcan feople sir/jii n ni pmthas- 
mg power to buy the goods that could be prod turd o/td that 
are needed to give them an adequate diet stauJaid of living 
This IS, perhaps, the most impoitant Single econonvie fact 
now confronting our people. 

These, then, are brief examples of the kinds of evidence 
fiom which we have built up our hypothesis that oui ‘'tjoety 
IS not now a piosperous and ePucient one merclv pa'-sinc’" 
through another “depiession”, that it is, on the contiaiy, ac¬ 
tually an inefficient and depiessed one whidi faces the pios- 
pect of continuing to be depiessed for ycais to come 

Whether 01 not the leadeis of tins book agiee w.th the 
authors’ hypothesis, one fact must be accepted'^by all these 
are years of fiightening tiansition, when every piiase of our 
social scene is changing swiftly On all sides \ve witness the 
^ signs of a widespread impasse, tlie stalling of the cconoinic 
system and the mental and moral disintcgialioa of millions 
of people. In the midst of potential social plenty, on tlie very 
verge of a golden age of productiveness and fine livinv, the 
whole culture stands stalled, aduft We aie a people dis¬ 
traught, uncertain of our powers, bewildered conceuimg op¬ 
tional pathways towaid tomonow 


industrial-democratic culture is 
entering a new stage or development 

It ,s the conviction of this Committee that industrial peo¬ 
ples ate today di.s baffled and geiieially depressed conditio,. 
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because, without being aware of it and hence without being 
prepaied for it, they have been moving for nearly a half- 
century into a new stage of industrial history It is a stage 
in which many of the fundamental social arrangements and 
the pioblems of the social order are sharjily different fium 
those of the preceding decades Hence it is a pel lod in which 
the public mind must be made up of new concepts and a new 
orientation if our people arc to grasp the pioblems and invent 
solutions for them. 

PrenioniHons m the tSqo’s of the New Epoch 

This conclusion is so much the foundation of oui work that 
we shall give some illustiativc and suppoiting documenta¬ 
tion Since the 1890’s and with increasing speed since the 
beginning of the World Wai, industrial pcojiles gcncially 
and the American people pai ticulat ly, have been moving out 
of the peuocl of the initial hectic exploitation of viigin con¬ 
tinents. That period can be said to have begun two bundled to 
three hundred ycais ago and is now spoken of by students as: 
The First Industiial Revolution . or, 'I'lie IMachinc Age 
. . 01, The Gicat Expansion of Kuiopc I'he second curicnt 

stage of mdustiialism was ushcicd in aftei 1890 by seveial 
staithng social changes; hence it has now been undei way tor 
perhaps four decades 

We cnumeiate, without suppoiting documentation, ten 
conspicuous events of the past foity yeais avhich stand as wit¬ 
nesses to the passing of the lii st stage of industnal-dcmoci atic 
society. 

I. Rcvolttfionat y Inventiojis Thcii use m a pci fcctctl machine- 
technology which, when comp.'ued witll the wastefulness of 
the Maclime Age, icveals gicat ehiciency in cxtinnal tnili- 
zation, foi example 

1. The fust cflicicnt hyilioelcctuc geiienitois ,in(l long¬ 
distance Li.msmission of powci fiom ccuti.il stations, 
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2. The motor cai and the airplane; the first practicahle ap¬ 
plication of the internal combustion engine in the e (Ik lent 
self-piopulsion of vehicles. 

3. The first invention and piacticablc dcvelopnieiit of the 
wiieless telegraph, telephone, ladio, and kincto'-copic 
cameia 


4. The peifection of the pioccsscs and the fust Lirt’e-scale 
production of new alloys othci tlian steel 

5. The piacticable development of the photo-clecti ic eye 
and related processes. 

II. The Corf orate Mass Pioduction of Goods Coniplition of 
the building of great veitical and integiaied loipoi itions 
producing standardized goods in incieasiiiglv' aiitoni.Uic and 
hence man-less straight-line pioduction plants . . . eni- 
responding sharp increase in the disphu'cnient of skilled 
craftsmen and unskilled workeis , . . reduction of the old- 
age deadline of sixty-fivc to the mtddle-age deadline of £01 ty 
. . related phenomena. 


Ill The Passing of the Last Frontier 7 "he completion of the 
pre-emption and settlement of the “fiee land” of the c.iitli 
foimerly held by so-called “backwaid” peoples and taken 
from them by violent conquest . . hence the dis.ippt.n- 
ance of the last geogiaphical fiontici and of tlie list lesoiatu 
foi peisonal rehabilitation of the displaced wmker 
IV, A Drastic Change tn Immtgi ation. Fiom northciii and west¬ 
ern Europe to southein and eastern Euiopc . . the Inilk 

of It settling m the mdustiual cities of the “new” coiinti les 
V. From Dynamic to Static Pofulahon. Sh.up changes in the 
giowth of the population in each induslnal countiv 
the cuives pass points of inflection, latcs of accclei.iiion hi 
growth change from positive to negative . . piediction 

ai static population by the middle of twentietli ccntui v. 

VI Giowth of Cities Staiilmg conccntiation of populations in 
cities with incieasing displacement of faim and ciaft l.iboi 
. . . increasing anonymity and unresponsibility of peisonal 


VU. Lhanges in Family Life Decline m the size of f.am,ly and 
VTTT ^ T cornerstone of the national cultiu c 

Sr f,„. 

le-Umg-wiiOng-aiiUinielK schools m each d tlic moj,„ 
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mdustiul countucs with jimety-ocld pci cent of then people 
becoming htei.itc 

IX The Suffiage for All Completion of the seven Inmdied 
yeai advance in the building of the machinery of demociatic 
govcinmcnt, by the inclusion of all adults luespcctive of se\, 
piopeity owneislnpj leligious aflilution, and the like in eligi¬ 
bility foi the suffiage and oflicc-holding 
X. Woiltl Wfiis The fiist of wliat pi onuses to be a senes of 
Woild Wars, due to such factois as woikl-wide iiUei de¬ 
pendence of pioduction and distiihution, cnoimoiis ineiease 
in iivaliy foi law mateiials and maikcts, places of invest¬ 
ment, competition m aiinament buikling, seciet militaiy 
alliances, and coricsponding pi opag ition of hatied among 
national populations . devastating consequences in dis¬ 
location of economic woikl aiiangcmcnts 

These ten examples of diastic change which have been laid 
bare by the creative students on the social frontici will illiis- 
tiate sufficiently our reasons for emphasizing the ti tinsitional 
natuie of our times. But most impoitant of all—these trends 
have advanced far enough to enable us to locate oui tiansi- 
tional yeais m the long timc-linc of inclustiialism and democ¬ 
racy and to see the i elation of oui domestic pioblem.s (o those 
of an interdependent world older. 


OUR TIMKS ON TriR TIMP-LINI OP' 

INDUS'!UlAL-DLMOCRATIC CULTURP. 

Fust, let us note the chronological location of our tiansl- 
tional years m history, In the studies leported m this book 
we shall interpret our times (1890’b-) as the third of thiee 
peiiods into which some eight hundred yeais of westei n his¬ 
tory can be divided Although the total epoch since 1100 a,d. 
can be divided into many different ways, we have found the 
following three-fold division to have excellent documenta¬ 
tion in the facts of social change. 
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I Bejore the Machine Age—iioo to 1600 a.d Some five Imn- 
died formative yeais m which jiALioiial st ites, LmyrniTCS ami 
literatuies slowly foimed, the rudiments of science and inven¬ 
tion were achieved, the exploration of the physical e.u th was 
begun, and the individual man slowly began to discovei ami 
assert his peisonal poweis and demand his lights 
II. The First Industiial-Democt attc Revolution — the "Mm Iiine 
Age’^ and the Great Exfamion of F'loope 1600 to thr i Sgo's 
The initial conquest and settlement of viigiii continents and 
islands of the eaith , . lapid advance in In ithematK. s, sci- 
ehce, invention, and industiial technology . . s|k (lacuLir 
establishment of the civil and political lights of tlie indicidual 
maiked especially by a bold pie-cmption of the “free land” of 
the eaith and the exploitation of natural lesoinces by “luggcd 
individualists,” but with ultei lack of plan 01 social contiol, 
thus, the fiamework of an efficient powci -inacliinc-jii oduc't,on- 
system was built guaianteeing potential economic sei'iiiity 
. . . mdustiial peoples made litciate by umveis.il vcib.il ele- 
mentaiy education. 

Ill The Great Transition ji om the Machine Age into the Penuet 
Age. the iSpo’s — Oul own times . . . spccticulai ad¬ 
vance toward incieasingly automatic and hence m.in-less pio- 
duction of standardized goods . cnoiinoiis dislocation of 
skilled craft labor . . . coircsponding cmpoiatc concentia- 
tion of wealth and contiol of piopcity m a few hands 
the transition years maiked, howevei, by the floweiing of tlic 
cicative act . . . the emergence of an nnpoitant Invade uf 
cieative students on sever.al fiontieis of mdtisLilalism 
then analysis of the social tiends and pouiayal of hfe as ictii- 
ally lived in our social 01 dci . Thus “Oiii Times”'am- 
stitutes The Gieat Tiansition to the cftoit of icason and the 
adventure of beauty as well as to abundance and secui Uy. 


We shall not take the space here to aiguc the merits of 
this particular scheme of chronology-division, nor to docu¬ 
ment our chaiacterlzation of each period The latter we shall 
do in Chapter III. We recognize that a case can be made for 
o her schemes of chionology. But the question of meticulous 
ime division is leally not very impoitaut The impouant 
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thing is that cuinculum-designers shall fuvnkly recogm^^e 
that our Amciica is passing through a transitional stage of 
development in which every phase of the cultuie must be— 
indeed is being—critically scrutini/ccd and appraised 


AMERICAN YOUTH SrUIlVING 
“’llir AMERICAN I'ROHIIM” 

The impnitant thing is that thirty-odd million Ameiican 
children and youth shall also be practised in sucli tolerant 
frank sciutiny and appiaisal of oui whole social system Amci¬ 
ica docs not yet represent on the timc-line of histoiy “the 
best of all possible woilds” But she does ha\’e sucli vast 
potential resouiccs that she could poduu' in the next gcneia- 
fion a golden ago of abuiidatuGy dcriioouUu. hchaviui, u/nl 
tcgiiiy of cxf/csswn. The nigirtUciHs of such a magnificent 
human lultuu: arc at hand That idea must be made knozen 
to the Amnuan people. 

This, as we sec it, is “the Ameiican pioblem” to /oi/ig 
forth on tins conttncnl—in the form of a loopi nitivv coiin 
inonvscalth—the avtlrzafion of abtnuiaiHe, demmratii be¬ 
havior, and integiuy of expresnon and of beauty vohuh it noiv 
potentially available To gather togcthci rhe makings of the 
Gieat Society that aie at Jiand, and to oigani/e them into a 
going national concern that will produce economic abundance, 
democratic behavior, and creative evprcssion—that is tlie piob- 
1 cm of our times. 

But—this must be done by the demociatic method—by “the 
American way” Not only is a gieat society of abundance to 
be built—but it is to be a coupciativc commonn’calth. The 
American people will not toleiate social changes imposed bv 
authontanan oppressive measuics, then vliolc tiadition will 
protest the imposition of cxlcinal coiiUol upon their joint 
and seveial enteiprises. II social contiol is to be imjioscd, they 
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Will have to do it themselves voluntarily by the free play of 
discussion and majority vote This is the American way—the 
nearest approach to democracy they know This is the way 
of the coopeiative commonwealth—public study and public 
decision. 

To state the American Problem thus illustiates cleatly the 
immaturity of our society It thiows out boldly the difficulties 
and dangers that beset our people in their age of ti.msition. 
The chief one is that a considerable propoi tioii of them cannot 
be made aware of the actual situation confronting us (jiiickly 
enough to ward off the impending collapse of the economic 
system and the destruction of our unique Amciican foiin of 
democracy, We must not lose sight of the fact of the lags m 
the culture—^first, of social invention (that is, of effective 
forms of democratic government) behind economic produc¬ 
tivity, and second, of popular consent far behind them both. 

While the educator coiitiibutes to the obliteration of tlie 
first of these kgs, it is the second one particuki ly that con¬ 
cerns him That is the lag of undcistanding, dynamic intci- 
est, and participation in the bulk of the people. This concerns 
the educator because he is the one that must build tliat under¬ 
standing and participation by bringing up a new geiieiation 
of young Americans, If the potentially Gicat Society is to be 
made an actuality, the bulk of thirty-odd milhoir young Amer¬ 
icans will be the ones to do it, and they can do it only if they 
intelligently understand the problem and ai e predisposed to 
attack it vigorously. The necessary antecedent to that is that 
a large sector of the AmerKO-n teaching 'pofulatlon must urn 
derstand it and be disfosed to do something vigorous about 
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THE curriculum-designer’s SPECIAL ROLE IN 
THE SOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN PROBLEM 

That, then, is the Ameiican problem Insistently it con¬ 
fronts the creative students of social reconstruction—engi- 
neeis, statesmen, educators. To the engineers it is a call to a 
great economic design and rcconstiuction ... to the states¬ 
men an incentive to a deep and broad political rcorganiration 
. . . to the educatois and especially to the curuculum-de- 
signers, the Ameiican pioblem presents the indispensable 
mateiials for a whole new progiam of education from the 
nursery school to the adult institute Hcie arc the appropriate 
materials for a design for living the old ideas and attitudes 
which aie ch.iractei istic of the American life of the past and 
even of the present, the new ideas and attitudes of the po¬ 
tentially great American cultuie that now emciges on the 
social hoiizan. 

Wc have said that the curnculum-designcr confionls one 
prior and yet ever-continuing task —lo Lmvo hi^ to 

get a giip on the ujal pioblems of our times, to miiKtei the 
/raid; chaiacteiistics of oui social older To restate Ins piohlcni 
IS to indicate also tlie task of the next clnptcis of oiii book. 
That task is to state those chaiaeteustics, achievements, and 
problems of Amencan culture which will constitute the in¬ 
tellectual skeleton of the new educational program. 

Fortunately histoiy comes cfTcctivcly to oiu aid, for while 
both the external features and the characteustic institutions 
of our social system have altered drastically in modern times, 
the underlying traits of western culture have leiiiamed 1 da¬ 
tively unchanged. The crucial ideas and attitudes, the di iving 
desiies and fears underlying the noith Italian city cultuie 01 
that of Lubeck and the Hanse cities of the laoo’s a d., or of 
Augsbuig, Antweip, 01 Amsteidam ui the fiflcenth and six- 
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teenth centuries, were identical in major inspects with those 
which have dominated the development of our own social 
Older. To undeistand those enduiing ideas and attitudes of 
mind IS to understand the forces that mold the cultuie today 

In Chapter III we piesent an outline of these enduiing 
ideas and attitudes and the social trends that tliey cained 
along. That will be our positive constructive vStatement, in¬ 
dicating to curriculum-designeis the concepts that slioiild con¬ 
stitute a large part of the mtellcctual skeleton of the pio- 
gram of education. 

In Chapter IV and in succeeding chapters we must face the 
darker side of the culture. There we confiont the stresses and 
strains in our society—the biealedown in morale and charactci, 
the decline of established allegiances, the tiends and tend¬ 
encies of disintegration in a bewildering period of tiansition. 

Thus it is only by frankly confroilting actual histoi ical 
trends and contemporary conditions, by courageously appiais- 
mg deficiencies and pioblems as well as achievements that we 
shall be equipped to reconstruct the life and progiam of the 
school. 

First, m Chapter III, a backward look at the trends and 
factois that gave birth to our cunent situation 



Chapter III 

INDUSTRIAL-DKMOCRATTC SOCTKI’Y ITS 
CHARAC'I'KRIS'l'ICS AND ACntKVEMI',Nl‘S ^ 

» « » 

AGRARIAN AND INDUSTRIAL CUI/J'URtS CONTRASTED 

Pci haps tlic most ehcctive way to ckiify the distinctive 
chaiactci Istics of our modem cultiue, vvillun the space of a 
single histoiical chapter, is to conLiasL them shaiply with 
those of the medieval manoi—the tj'pical foim of pie- 
mdiistrial and pie-dcmociatic cominunity life I.ater we shall 
add a third and inteiveiling foim—the Ameiitan fionticr 
community These contiasts will help us to state succinctly the 
chief steps by which American life became a positively unicjuc 
cultuie of impoitant achievements, of vast potentialities, and 
of dicad tensions and pioblcms 

I Tilt TNOLISII MANOR Or 1100 AD 

Visualize a lolling coimtiyside of tiny farming hamlets, 
open fields and foiests bioken occasionally by sleepy smoke¬ 
less towns Picture each hamlet as a low of thatched one-room 
peasant huts sti etching on both sides of a cait-path undci the 
lee of a stone house or “castle” on a hill. Out in all directions 
beyond the huts, the lord’s castle and his “demesne”—includ¬ 
ing his fish pond and his mill—wcie cultivated fields fatmed 

^ Gcoigp E Axfi'llc; colKclioi ti. d in the iil.imnnr, .winlihuf; ind orjc.ini/- 
niff of ni.itoiwl (Ic.diiif!' \utli tlc‘ tioiid-, and raaiw. of itc mhmI ‘none The 
wiitiny of tlic picii'iit Cli,i]i(ci III «.i<, dom by Ilairild Ku|nt 
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on the “three-field system”; jn addition there were a com¬ 
mon pasture, clumps of woodland, and great foiests and open 
, country stretching far away In this rural enviionmcnt the 
people of the manor carried on a meager commumty life. K 
we could look m on it today, what aic the chaiactei istics which 
we would see standing out boldly'* 

An Isolated, Self-Suffiaeni Comninntly 

First and foiemost, it was self-sufficient. Eacli peasant fam¬ 
ily pastured its two or three oxen, cows 01 calves, and its eight 
or ten sheep on the common pastuie Each one cultivated Us 
wheat or rye, bailey, oats, peas, and beans on its twenty 01 
thnty strips of land scattered over the tliiee fieUls. Each 
raised and slaughtered and preserved its own inadequate meat 
supply Each sheared its sheep, spun its wool, and made its 
own clothing. Each helped in fencing meadows, cutting fire¬ 
wood and turf, and in doing the work of the lord’s demesne, 
gnnding giain at the lord’s mill, and the like. 

A tiny self-sufficient community——with jierhaps a hundred 
human beingS' and a shut-in one Fhcie was little tiacle 
or communication with other nianois 01 with towns. Roads 
and other means of transport and communication weie bad 
or lacking altogether Human and animal muscles supjilied 
motive power except in rare instances when windmills and 
water-wheels were supplemented for such woik as finudino- 
gram. ^ 


Goods Produced for Use, Not jor Sale' 
Mtoney Almost Unknown 


In such self-sufficient communities there was little need for 
and almost no dependence on “money.” Goods and services 
were obtained by barter, serfs and villeins paying the loid of 
the land, who “owned” nearly everything, by doing woric for 
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hiiTij he in turn gave physical piotection to them. Thus “ex¬ 
change” was a kind of banet of seivitcs. Goods of all kinds 
then were poducud alntost entirely for immediate consmnp 
tion on the manot Interdependent tiade, as it was at that 
moment being caiiicd on all over the Mediteiumean woild, 
was unknown The concept of “business”—th.it is, of buying 
and selling loi .i dist.int maikct, of tiansporting raw materials 
to a central community to be iminufactuied into goods—w.is 
undieamed of, Thus every phase of economic-social life em¬ 
phasized the self-sufficient, shut-in natuie of the cultuie. 

An Undemotrallc "Class” Society 

Anothei distinctive characteristic was the uttci absence of 
demociacy aa we know it, with its concepts of freedom and 
equality of oppoiLunily for the indix'idual. The whole Fairo- 
pean society vas a feudal hieiarchy of lords and vassds, a 
social-ordei of stultified “cLisscs” At the top weic “loids” or 
nobles, pci haps 3 or 4 per cent of the population, “fiee men” 
owning .small paicols of land, to or la per cent, seifs, owning 
nothing and utteily l.icking 111 freedom, 70 to 75 per cent; 
slaves, mostly peisonal seivants of the loid, 8 to 10 per cent 
Children weic boin into one “class” of a iigidly stultified 
society, with little possibility of evei advancing to a “higher” 
one, Thus our brief glimpse into Kuiopean village life in 
1100 A.o. leveals a static, shut-in mcagci way of lile. 


2 . AMVUICAN COMMimriY LII F 'lOUAY 

Now pass quickly in im.agination ovei some eight hundred 
years. In close juxtaposition to the agiamii order of the 
manor consider community life m Aincnca today. The com¬ 
munity is typically non-ruial—a village, town, or city—fur 
three-fouiths of our thiity million families now live aw.iv 
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from the land. Although in 1800 90 pci cent of oui fore- 
fatheis Jived on farms, today most of our people reside in 
communities of more than twenty-five hundicd inhabitants. 


Precarious, ResUng on Money Income 

Ill sharp contrast to the secure, self-.sufFicicnt agrai ian life 
of the manor that of the American family today is pre¬ 
cariously dependent on a money income. Jhacticallj. all of 
the urban people and many of the fanueis of Aineiica pio- 
duce nothing for themselves They buy eveiything—necessi¬ 
ties, comforts, luxuiies—with money 

Almost everything our people do depends upon tlie pos¬ 
session of money—even the cxcicise of their ‘hnulienable 
rights” The Constitution guarantees them ficedom of move¬ 
ment, yet they cannot move about even withm cities without 
the puce of the passage. Children aie guaiantecd fiee si bool¬ 
ing, but they cannot secure it if then paients lack the necessaiy 
money for clothes, lunches, tiansport, what-not. I'hev cling 
to the concept of freedom of oppoi tunity in every walk of 
life and find, hour by hour, that the exercise of the piivilege 
always watts upon the possession of money. Modem timli/a- 
tion, then, is a “money” civilization—nothing more definitive 
can be said about our economic way of life than that I 


Interdependent and Fragile 

Since most Americans have become completely dependent 
on money incomes, their veiy lives depend on a job that will 
produce purchasing power regularly But the economic sys- 
tem cipoii which their jobs and their purchasing jiower depend 
IS a fragile interdependent one-different in every inspect 
horn the self-sufficient agrarian manor. As a result of the so- 
called Industrial Revolution the handiciaft production of 
completed articles has almost disappeared. The liandciafts- 
man lias been replaced by a long line of machine opeiatois. 
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Thus instead of producing a completed thing for his own 
consumption, the industrial woikcr produces by standardized 
repetitive movements, a standardized pait of an assembled 
thing. 

Middlemen and a ^^Bttsincss” Way of Life 

In the agianan culture most people were the producers of 
things they consumed The line from pioductlon to consump¬ 
tion was fairly cliicct and immediate. But as standardization 
of machine piocluction and its handmaiden, specialization of 
woik, increased, the passage of goods from producer to con¬ 
sumer lengthened, became sub-dmded, dcpaitmentalrzed. 
Each step was taken over by a new “handler.” A veiitable 
hierarchy of “middlemen” aiose in the production of every 
commodity—agencies to transpoit, to refrigerate, purify, or 
otheiwisc piep.iie for consumption, to store, to advertise, to 
take 01 tiers foi, to re-ship, to sell at wholesale, to sell at le- 
tail, to lender accounts foi, to audit and validate accounts for, 
to collect acLounts for, to adjudicate, 'fhus even the simplest 
goods became subject to a multiplicity of handlings by a 
lengthy assemlily line of middlemen—each eagei only to 
guaiantec the security of his pcisonal purcliasing power by 
adding his profit to the augmenting puce of the commodity. 

In contiasl to the producing culture of agiaiian societies oui 
industrial society has become primarily a business civilization. 
The bulk of our people aic turning fiom pioduciiig things to 
buying and selling them. They intervene m some way be¬ 
tween piocluction and consumption. 

Recunmg Unemployment and Anxiety 

On the manor and m all subsequent frontier societies there 
was no unemployment. TJicrc w'as work—more than could be 
compassed—for every m.in, woman, and child in the com¬ 
munity In mdustiial societies, how’evci, the life history of 
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the worker is a succession o£ peiiods of woik .uid idleness— 
of hirings and firings. Thioughout mobt of the nineteenth 
century and all of the twentieth century ec»noimc-s()v.nil life in 
each of the major industrial countries has been an unbioken 
succession of the ups and downs—the “chills and fevei s’ of 
the business cycle In a hundred years the Aineriaui peojile 
have passed thiough fourteen major depressions, not to men¬ 
tion a larger number of lesser ones I'or every year of so- 
called “piosperity” they endured two years of “hard limes”^ 
And, since 192,0, even in good times theie weic never less 
than two million employable woikcis out of work. 

In a culture, then, in which the job “is the axis on which the 
whole world turns for the woiklng man,” instability of money 
income, based on precariousness of occupation, reveals itself 
in a national climate of anxiety A dangerous disease—woiiy 
over getting a job and keeping a job—infects the public mind, 
worry about one’s skill, one’s health, one’s fingers, arms, legs, 
eye-sight, hearing, one’s sanity, one’s age—anything that will 
interrupt the job and the pay envelope Witness the “middle- 
age deadline” of employment of forty years' Thus a social 
order matked by physical inteidependence and insecuiity is 
guided by an outlook of uncertainty, anxiety, bewildei ment, 
drift 

Personal Life Anonymous and Unrcs'ponsible 

In agrarian societies—like those of the manor and the 
frontier—all human relations weie marked by tliiee traits 
they tended to be permanent . . to be peisonal ... to be 
responsible. 

The character of our contemporary American urban life is 
very different IV^uch of it is transient and impersonal, made 
so by the enormous concentration of population in cities, the 
speed and camouflage of city transportation, the ease of living 
incognito, the multiplicity of hotels and transient residences. 
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the mobility of population, the tendency for the ambitious, 
less scrupulous sector of the population as well as the moie 
creative and profound persons to congiegate there, the tend¬ 
ency for islands of “un-American” new immigration to settle 
there, and the constant use of agents to “represent” the indi¬ 
vidual citizen, m either economic, political, or social affairs 

Thus three concepts, definitely convei sc to those of agrai ian 
societies, sum up the whole character of one’s peisonal life in 
our urban industrial society it is transient , . it is anony¬ 
mous ... It is unresponsible. 

But — Hutor'fs Blithest Standard of Livtng 

Does our life today seem, then, a dark and unccitain pic¬ 
ture? Yes, but It is relieved by very bnght and confident as¬ 
pects. In the first place, in spite of the vicissitudes of their 
economic-social life, industrial peoples and especially the 
Americans live on the highest level of economic life of any 
people in histoi'y. Even in this stage of continued depression 
—^with eighty million people living on less than a thousand 
dollars a yeai—the food, shelter and clothing, leti cation, 
schooling, what-not of all are better, more healthful, moic 
vaiied, more attractive than that of the people of the manor 
or of most agrarian societies at any time on the earth In the 
second place, as we said m Chapter II, our people have an 
economic system that is potentially the most productive in the 
world. That productive capacity is great enough to wipe out 
economic insecurity from our continent. 

And — History^s Closest Affroxnnatton to Democracy 

Finally, there is no sharper contrast that can be drawn be¬ 
tween our social order and those of earlier and othei societies 
than that of the essential absence of “class” lines For three 
centuries our people have tended towaid a .society m which 
the social barriers between the classes are obliterated Within 
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the limitations to leal freedom set by their possible lack of 
money (as we have said those limitations aie serious) the 
mass of Americans are fice—free to move about, free m then- 
houses and on their land, free to speak and wiite what tlicy 
think and feel, free to choose their representatives m govern¬ 
ment or to recall them fiom office, fiee to be chosen to hold 
office. The Constitutional documentation and the machinery 
of freedom have been carried m Amenca to the highest point 
in the world’s history. 

Here then we have succinctly contrasted the two outstand¬ 
ing kinds of social system devised by Man; On the side of 
economic life the contrast is between the agianan-handicraft 
and the-industrial or power-machine society, on the side of 
government it is between the authoritarian and the democratic 
ways of life Prior to our own epoch of histoiy the industrial- 
democratic culture had nevei appeared; its invention and 
construction were left for the genius of the Indo-Europeans 
after iioo A d. 

The foregoing contiast will serve to focus attention on the 
factors that enabled the western Euiopcans, through the 
cumulative efforts of twenty-five gcneiations, to tiansform the 
agrarian undemocratic social older into a woild-widc, inter¬ 
dependent, industrial, democratic one. Our pioblein as educa¬ 
tors is to understand the factois that bi ought it about. We 
shall ask. What great ideas and inventions produced the new 
ways of living? Through what social trends did they emerge? 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ANCIENTS INDISPENSABLE 

TO Europe’s achievement 

Although It IS impossible in this chapter to trace the ante¬ 
cedents of twelfth-century Euiopean culture, let tlicie be no 
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misundei Standing about the positive contiibution of the an¬ 
cients. In building the new social oidei our European ances¬ 
tors did not stait from scratch. Far from it' The authentic 
roots of Euio-American civilization lie far back in histoiy, in 
the slowly cumulating achievements of the people who in¬ 
habited the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates river valleys five thou¬ 
sand and moi e yeai s ago Certainly three thousand ycai s ago 
a highly advanced civilization had been built in the remailc- 
ably favorable geography of the eastern Mediterranean. In 
nearly two thousand years of meandering, cumulative de¬ 
velopment elements of tins culture were slowly transplanted 
noi thwestward into Euiope by the barbarian tribes who lived 
theie From the east end of the Mcditenanean these cultural 
processes moved with the tiadcis, their waies, and then ideas, 
as well as with conquciing armies. Across the seas, through 
the mountain passes, and down the iivei valleys to the north¬ 
ern and western plains of Euiopc they flowed in Jaiger and 
larger streams 

By the sixth century ad. Noidic-Alpine Mcditenanean 
families, clans, and tribes had settled into the peiinancnt sites 
of middle and western Emope fiom whicii first a feudal 
society aiose and finally in the tenth and eleventh tenturie.s 
modern national states slowly began to evolve. Meanwhile 
Mohammedan culture developed to daz-zling heights in the 
ninth to twelfth centunes east, soutJi, and west of the 
Medileiianean. Thus by the eleventh century the manor, the 
trading town, and other basic elements of feudal culture had 
been developed, and the first stage of European civilization 
was passing 

A Note to the Cumcidum-Designer 

The new education insists that if young Ameiicans are to 
understand the tuie chai actei istics and pioblcms of iheir own 
society, they must know the history of the paiticular move- 
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ments that brought them about, no mattei how ancient tlie 
antecedents are The new educational progiam thtrefoie 
brings about a vast amount of careful historical study of the 
actual factors that produced the agraiian-authoutaiian kinds 
' of social order as well as of those factors that tiansfoimed it 
into our industrial democratic way of life today. P'.sjiecially 
does it account for the -psychological roots of she cultuie — 
that is, the motives, ideas, and moods of the peojde. It is clear 
that there must have been a tiemcndous motive povvei behind 
the gigantic exploitation to which the continents of the eai th 
were subjected after 1600 a.d What was it? 

The new “social science,” ^ to which we turn here, answers 
that fundamental question. It was the diiving desires and 
ideas of the people. To understand it we tuin to a study of the 
drives—especially the economic inteiests—that made them 
build this new avilization Behind the politics and the eco¬ 
nomics of human behavior in the modem western woi Id we 
find its psychology—men’s motives and the general outlook 
on life that they held It was a new fusion of ideas and feel¬ 
ings, desires and fears that produced our industrial civili'/a- 
tion. 

In order therefore to understand the American business 
fraternity that, especially in the nineteenth ceatmy, built oiir 
astonishlng economic system of today we must make sure tJiat 
we understand the psychology of the Euiopeans who weie 
their ancestors. 
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FROM AN AGRARIAN-AUTHORITARIAN WAY OF LIFE TO 
AN INDUSTRIAL-DEMOCRATIC CULTURE 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EURO-AMERICAN 

We begin by recurring to the point made emphatically 
about the iiatuic of our western way of life, namely, that it is 
a business cwth'zauon resting on the ‘possession of money 
income, Ouis is an indtvidualtsHc social order baicd pitmarlly 
on competitive business. Naturally so, for it was the multiply¬ 
ing traders and money-lenders who played the chief role in 
the development of the new European society after iioo a d 
A vaiied company of encigetic, inventive, ambitious men did 
it including “scientists,” “artists,” tcchnital inventms, and 
chinch reformcis. But the chief lole was enacted by the busi¬ 
ness men of North Italy, Geimany, b'lance, Flanders, Hol¬ 
land, and Britain Foi several hundred yeais now, the leader¬ 
ship of the evolving society has been almost continuously in 
the hands of a threefold business fraternity—tiaders, manu- 
factuiers, and moncy-Icndcis 


WESTERN civilisation: PRODUCT OF 'llIE URBAN 
BUSINESS MEN 

The outlines of the new culture began to take form in the 
small port cities of northern Italy in the tenth and eleventh 
centuiies as the tiadeis added to their wealth and power, Foi 
two hundred years and moic the great impetus came from 
the stone “towered” exchanges of the merchants of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa and the manufactuiers and money-lenders 
of Florence. By 1300 ad the center of trade and manufac- 
tuiing was beginning to pass across the Alps to Augsbiug and 
Nurnbeig Iji the i40o’s and 1500’s it rose there and in Ant¬ 
werp and Amsterdam to great heights of financial and polit¬ 
ical control Before 1650 the business men of those cities gov- 
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erned, even if behind the political scene, cities, duchies, and 
counties and ruled empires of trade that reached around the 
■world. 

From the continent the economic capital of the earth 
crossed the hlorth Sea and English Channel in the 1500^s and 
1600’s with the awakening of the Biitish “merchant adven- 
tureis” and settled for some three hundred yeais m London 
and hei satellite cities Finally, m our own day, it is ctosslng 
the Atlantic to New Yoik. 

Thus by the 1700’s, scvcial hundred years aftei the fust 
stirrings of new interests in the manois and in the towns, 
Europe was made ready for the complete industnali/ing of 
economic production of power machines and foi the accom¬ 
panying social transformation. 

We bear in mind, then, that industi lalism did not suddenly 
burst forth full blown in the nineteenth ccntuiy; it evolved 
slowly thiough realistic movements of social conflict covering 
some seven hundred to eight hundred years. Each centiuy 
and each region contributed to the total development I laid 
and realistic indeed were the stages of economic and pliy.sical 
struggle—eight hundied years of constant warfare in U.idc as 
well as in piracy and military conejuest, hunch eds of ycais of 
stienuous intellectual work of economic invention and po¬ 
litical organisation 

First, then, we note that from the very beginning the new 
civilization developed more and moic in the towns and cities 
and that it was increasingly a “business” social order built and 
dominated by business men 

THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE CHANGING CULTURE 
A NEW SPIRIT OF INDIVIDUALISM 

, As we look back over the millennium of money-making by 
manufacturing, trade, and money-lending, we can see now 
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that new ideas and new attitudes were spi ending among the 
more dynamic, shrewd, and vigoious persons in the popula¬ 
tion Pei haps the most important ideas were those that dealt 
with themselves as individuals. The business man had long 
since thrown off the old vassal allegiances of feudal society 
Increasingly he did as he wanted to Increasingly he made 
others do as he wanted them to do. As he massed wealth he 
became “a law unto himself ” Pic was an individualist l.oolc- 
ing at his fortune, his factory, his business, his mansion the 
self-made man of any and every centuiy fiom crusading 
Venice to today, flung out at those who pioposed to lestiict 
It or take it by eminent domain “It’s mine I I made it I You 
shall not take it or touch iti You can’t tax it or control it' It’s 
mine' ” ■' 

The Core of the Attitude. Freedom 

Slowly a whole nev/ mood began to take hold of the peo¬ 
ple That mood had several facets, it is tiue, but they 
were embraced m one general attitude and idea 'Fliat was 
that the individual man should be lelt free to ivoik out Ins 
own salvation—-in personal life and in collective life 7 ‘he con¬ 
cept of freedom iiiigs out as the central one in the augincnt- 
iiip chorus of demands for “our rinlits” from the advanc- 

O O 

mg “middle” and “lower” classes On eveiy continent and 
throughout the history of man on eai th men had wanted to 
be free. Free to move about lAec to woik when and wheie 
they pleased Fiee to build their own houses, to own land. 
Free to worship as they chose. Free to meet with their fel¬ 
lows, to speak then own minds, to manage their own aflaii-s, 
to decide their lot by joint exchange of ideas. F'recdom' 

Even as far back as lajy ad King John of England was 
forced to sign the Magna Caita by a small determined body 
of land owners. The Chailer abounds in the word “free”, 
for example—Article i. “The English Chuich shall be free, 
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etc.” . Aiticlea “granted to all the fi cemcn . . . all the 
libertLes, etc” . . . Article 12. “No scutage or aid .shall he 
imposed . . except by common council, etc” . . Aiticle 

39. “No freeman shall be taken, imptisoned, etc. . . except 
by lawful judgment of his pecis 01 the law of the land,” 
From that time to today the litcratuie of gieat political docu¬ 
ments is filled with stipulations of freedom. To mention only 
a few of the most conspicuous ones; the Butish Petition of 
Bight (1628) and Bill of Rights (1688), the Amencan Dcc- 
laiation of Independence (1776), the l^'iench Declaration of 
the Rights of Man (1791,) the Chinese Sun Yat Sen’s T'hree 
Principles of the People (1911) 

While It is impossible in our limited space to tell the whole 
story of freedom and democracy as it developed in vai lous 
parts of Europe, we shall outline the stoiy of the estalilish- 
ment of British liberties piior to 1700. Chapter VII is de¬ 
voted to the corresponding development in America 

Civil and Political Liberty Dislhtguishcd 

The histoiy of advancing democracy distinguishes clearly 
between civil and political fieedoni, between uliat a man can 
do as a person and his paitidpation in the collective affairs of 
the society By civil liberty we have come to mean freedom; 

—to move about wheie .and wlien one will 
—to be secuie in one’s house and peison 
—to be piotected against false impiisonment 
—to be tried by a jury of citizens 
—to assemble witli others 
—to speak, or write what one thinks or feels 
—to woiship as one chooses 

By political liberty we have come to mean £1 eedorn to par¬ 
ticipate in goveinment in such ways as 

—to take pait without lestnction in public discussion .and in the 
making of policies 
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—to vote by secret ballot for one’s preferred lepiesentativcs in 
government • 

—to ciiticize policies and policy-making and legislative, execu¬ 
tive, and judicial acts 

—to initiate discussion and action leading to tlic continuous 
amendment and leconstiuction of constitutions, laws, and 
regulations 

—to hold office in government if chosen by one’s fellows. 

Slowly, m a thousand yeais and more of cumulating social 
histoiy a body of principles covering these two kinds of libei ty 
was evolved m civil and political practice and in the seveial 
countries of the western world written into fundamental doc¬ 
uments, They illustrate the crux of the new sfirtt of IncTividu- 
ahsm that 'provided the motive power for the cotiquest of the 
entire earth after 1600 ad. 

THE MARCH TOWARD LIBERTY IN ENGLAND 

No forms of freedom were dearer to the hearts of citivens 
of two scores of demociatic countries than those that deal with 
their persons The establishment of the idea of pet 'toned fiee- 
dom IS really an addition to the world’s thinking contributed 
by the Europeans Early in the development of European 
society came feudalism, built firmly on the compact between 
two individuals—lord and vassal Steadily as this political 01- 
ganization spread fiom western Euiopc eastw.ud, the idea of 
individual rights, recorded and wiitten down, guaranteed by 
ceremony and established custom advanced ovei the continent 
An impoitant phase of this development was the giadual ac¬ 
ceptance of the rights of the individual to exclusive piivu/o 
ownership of his land and other property. Indeed tlie his¬ 
tones of private ownership and of civil liberty paiallel each 
other for centuries. Every establishment of firmer owneish.p 
rights served to guarantee more rights to peisonal action, ac¬ 
centuating the individual’s sense of self, and furthering the 
growth of individualism 
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In the fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
widespread movements, literary and religious, known respec¬ 
tively as the Renaissance and the Rcfoi'mation, also served to 
increase the emphasis on the rights of free personal conduct 
of the individual man and woman Throughout most of Fai- 
rope a person could do much as he liked (witlnn the limits 
of the increasing body of criminal and civil law of course) ni 
long as he lejt -problems of govomnenl alone. I'here was 
little or no freedom for most individuals in politics Only the 
ruling group had that, all others had to obey meticulously 
what they were told to do. But by 1600 a.d. with the abolition 
of serfdom, freedom of movement had been established in 
Britain and some beginnings m the direction of guaiantecing 
freedom of thought, speech, and toleration in religious wor¬ 
ship. Just a word more about these vaiious kinds of civil 
libei ty. 

Freedom of Person^ Speech, Ptess, Assembly, and Worih'ip 

The freeing of men’s bodies fiom bondage to the land and 
the landlord was accompanied by some gains in freeing their 
personal living Even by 1215 with the signing of Magna 
Caita the “Archbishops . , Abbots . , . Kails . . Bai- 
ons , , Forresters . , . Sheriffs . . Ministeis . . Bail¬ 
iffs” ^that is, the more well-to-do and powerful firemen — 
had succeeded in' wi estmg from the king wi itten guai antees of 
freedom against impi isonmeiit without fair trial and ccitain 
not very exactly stated other “liberties.” These gains in free¬ 
dom, moreover, slight as they weie, applied only to freemen 
—a small propoition of the British population. Moi cover, 
four centuries passed after Magna Carta befoie really con¬ 
spicuous advances in other forms of civil liber ty were made 

Then came the seventeenth century, famous in the annals 
of every phase of individualism—civil liberty, political liberty, 
science, invention, exploration, and settlement of new cond- 
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nents The long struggle between divine-nght kings and self- 
asseiting land owners and business men eame to a head in the 
first quaiter of the century By that time the Puritan mer¬ 
chants, wool-giowers, clothieis, and other “factory” ownets 
joined hands with the landed gentlemen of the shires in an 
open quariel with the king. It was a quaircl over every kind 
of right— eoonomic rights, rights to monopolies, and the like, 
as well as such civd lights as fiee speech, protection against 
unfair irnpiisonmeiit, tiial by jury, and habeas corpus It Was 
a quariel over religious lights also, the same business leaders 
demanding of the king fieedom to woiship as they pleased. 
Success came to the propertied classes in the reign of Chailcs 
I In r6a8 the king was compelled to agree to the Pennon of 
Right of the Puritan leadeis, guaranteeing these civil rights 

The next sixty years were a period of political turmoil, the 
Long Pailiament (1640-1653) maiked the peiiod of the 
“Puiitan Revolution,” including the Cheat Rebellion, with 
Oliver Cromwell, and his aimy ruling England as a “Com¬ 
monwealth ” Out of the ups and downs of political tuimoil 
theie came an impoitant climax in 1688, the complete estab¬ 
lishment of the power of the rising middle-dass leadeis over 
goveinment and the guarantee of fundamental civil libeities 
to all English citizens—notably, freedom of speech, unfair 
iinpi isonment, regulation of tiial by juiy, and habeas ten pus. 
In the following year one other civil libei ty—leligious free¬ 
dom—was also established by the I'oleiation Act of 1689 We 
see then that by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
civil liberty foi the individual had made vast strides—clear 
evidence of the advance of individualism in Europe 

On the side of political liberty not so much had been 
achieved, however All we can note was that the business 
“middle class” had iisen to share gieat power over govern¬ 
ment with the land-owning class By 1700 the idea of govern- 
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ment by “divine-right” kings had been supplanted by the idea 
of government by a small group of propcity owncis To that 
extent political democracy had matched forward A small, 
wealthy upper middle class had developed a government rep- 
resentative of itself. Step by step the middle-class land owners 
and business men had increased their wealth and had taken 
the control of government away fiom the king and his .small 
cncle of noble favorites. Thus the foundations of pariiainen- 
tary government had been laid, and great chaiteis of liberty 
had been written and accepted by the kings. All tins had been 
accomplished before 1700. 

But government was by no means representative of the 
Biitish people. Not more than s fttr cent of the total fop- 
ulatwn of England had representation Not indeed until the 
nineteenth century was any considciable change made m this 
respect. Then, under the pressuic of gieat huinanilanaii pro¬ 
tests against the baibausm of the new industuahsni, a succes¬ 
sion of political “leform” acts was passed by the Biitish Pai- 
liament, The Reform Bill of 1832 increased the peiceiitage 
of the total population that had the light of sufliage funn 
three to about five. The Second Reform Bill (iBdyfgavc it 
to about 1,000,000 more males, most of whom weie city fac¬ 
tory workers But not until 1884 weie the bulk of Knghsh- 
men given the suffrage. Finally, in 1918, the women of ICng- 
land were enfranchised. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM "lAISSEZ-FAIRL”—HIE 
RIGHT TO EXPLOIT PROPERTY OR PLOl’LE 


But all of the hectic stiuggle of the Euiopeans for a shaie 
m government pales into insignificance beside the role of the 
Bingle great economic idea that gripped the individualistic 
business men of Britain and the continent of Europe, and 
later of the new countiies formed by them Laissez-faho' ft 
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was not wiittcn into constitutions or laws. It was not even 
precisely phrased or written down in theoretical books in eco¬ 
nomics until the latter pait of the eighteenth centuiy. But it 
was uppeimost in the minds of “the economic royalists” of 
those centuries—the pirates of the sea oi land, the traders 
and manufactuiCls and bankcis of the F.uiopcan cities for a 
thousand years, the merchant aclventuicis who settleil the 
new continents aftei 1600, the emigrants who earned the 
fiontier acioss each of these after 1800 and the empire build- 
eis of every industrial countiy aftei 1S50 

Then piopulsive slogan, variously phrased, meant the same 
thing for a thousand yeais “Ixt us alone'” they told Kings 
and Premiers, Picsidents and Congresses “Leave each indi¬ 
vidual alone to work out his own salvation ” The principle of 
“every one foi himself” will guarantee the largest return foi 
the whole group. 

This gland lationalization of the will of couits .incl cour- 
tieis, merchant-adventurers and capitalist-manufactuiers, was 
first phrased in France in the reign of Louis XV At the very 
moment that Watt and Boulton wcic building then engines 
and harnessing them to the new textile machines, the Fiench 
courtiers, as well as the business meii-pobticos of F.ngland 
were stiuggling with the age-long c]ucbtion Under what 
political conditions will a nation’s wealth be gieatest'’ Many 
answers had been given, but none pleased those in power so 
much as that of Frangois Quesnay, a middle-class physician 
of Louis XV’s couit, and the leader of the school of [loliti- 
cal economists called “physiociats.” In succinct French he 
summed up the individualistic attitude in this way “/.rt.'rwe- 
jmre, laissez-faisez, le monde va de lut-mcrnc." (Let do, let 
be, the woild goes of itself) Freely translated, “Let them 
do as they will,” or “Let iialui e take its course ” 

In England and Amciica, Adam Smith, [nofessor of 
moial philosophy in the Univeisity of Glasgow, gave wide- 
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spread circulation to the same ideas by publishing his book, 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the ]Vei]/th of Nations. 
This new “declaration of independence for industry” (pub¬ 
lished in 1776) advised governments to leave eveiy person 
free to compete with every other person in taking all the 
natuial resources which his initiative and intelligence per¬ 
mitted him to take. Let the economic system develoji free 
from restriction by government, and it will ptodti/e the gi Lat¬ 
est wealth for the nation. But no reference was made to the 
dtstribuuon of the wealth among the people of the nation. 

It is now a tiuism of histoiy that the concept of fatssez- 
fane was the guiding slogan of action as well as of economic- 
political opinion. It became the motivating even if unphia.secl 
principle of the millions of pioneers who preempted and 
cleared North Araeiica and Australia, South Afnci, South 
America, New Zealand, and the islands of the eaith Ijctvvecn 
1780 and 1880. Upon this idea, coal, iion, and othei mincial 
lands were staked out and exploited, millions of acies of 
forests weie cut down, and public utilities were set uji across 
whole continents. This was the dominating economic concept 
of the entire fiist Industiial Revolution—-Aurns;n 
compete and imn success . . each mdivulnd jut himself “I 
got here first. I staked it out. It’s mine' ... 1 du'f tint 
coal . . I drilled that oil. . I cut that fo.eM and 
cleared that ground and giew those ciops. . . . Tlnl’s 
mine'” 


WE TURN FROM THE STUDY OF HUMAN MOriVli 
POWER TO THAT OF PRACTICAL ACHIEVl M ENT 


But something m addition to ambitious enerny, eaoer ac¬ 
quisitiveness, bravery, and dogged peisistencc was acceded to 
^ild a totally new civilization on four virgin continents 
vel ideas were needed too, inventiveness and oigamzing 
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ability to put the ideas into practical application. These traits 
our European fathers had also There were among them, in 
every century, scientific thinkers, ingenious inventors, pro¬ 
found philosophers, and practical builders. Indeed as mven- 
tois and piactical builders they probably excelled most other 
peoples on the earth. 

In our study of the factors that pioduced our civilr/ation 
we turn, then, from psychology to cconomits and piactical 
administration—fiom the motive power that propelled the 
people to the efficient mechanism that they built, and espe¬ 
cially to the ideas upon which the latter was founded The 
Europeans of the twelfth to seventeenth centuries foresaw 
eveiy idea chaiacteristic of our modern technical social older 
today but two—the idea of how to generate movement me¬ 
chanically (the prime mover, the engine) and the idea of 
airanging mechanical parts in appioprute sequences of liiieai 
and rotary movements (the “machine”) Evciy other b.isic 
idea they got before 1600. 

To the story of how these ideas emerged l)rJorc 16on we 
turn next Let us organize it in tcims of the three peiiotis to 
which we rcferied in Chaptei II 

Fust Before tlie Machine Age, ii 00-1600 a d 
Second Tlie First Industiial Revolution, tlie Macliine Age, .uul 
the Gicat KApansion of Euiope—1600 to tJu‘ 1890’s 
Thud Tile Gicat Tiansition Oiii I'lnics—Iiom the i89o’.soii 


I. Before the Machine Age: 1100—1600 
Since the chief political movements of Euiopcan history 
are so well known, we shall merely recall them in an outline. 
But we shall combine with them a biief reference to the 
related geographic, economic, intellectual, and esthetic move¬ 
ments and factors to lemiiid the cuinculum-designer that they 
all should be integiated into a cultuie histoiy. 
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1. -A fropHou. «geografhyr Eu.opc's location in the no. th tem- 

perate zone, in a stimulating productive climate wa.med by 
westerly winds, and in the center of developing tvoild trade 
Its vast supply of natural rcsouiccs cn.u, iintak, Ifitile 
sods,' and the like . . its nanow level land mass, completely 
lacking deserts and jungles, iichly supplied vvitli navigahli livers 
with a highly indented coast line. Thus, Fan ope t. int.uned w ithm 
Itself the physical conditions and niatei lals ncedi d foi a speuacii- 
lar building of a gigantic powei-machine civih/.ation Only that 
part of Noith America called the “United States tomlmus 
these conditions as effectivdy as does Fairope. 

2, Nein ^^naUond^^ governments. The use—especially between 
1000 and 1500 AD—of powcitul “national” goseimnuits to 
political contiol over the people of England, Fiain e, and Sp nii 

■ especially, with the formation of sunilai city-st itc, i oiiiiti, duchy, 
and other regional goveinmcnts in othci pai ts of ]'ano|i( I hese 
goveinments were completely non-demonatic 111 n ituie, < si di- 
lished by physical combat and conquest with no icg.iid for the 
civil or political lights of the lank and fde of tin pi ople 

3 Languages and national consciousness, 1 he paiallcl i volution, 
during the same centuries, of “national” laiiguaois .md litera¬ 
tures in each of the piincipal legions, with the lesult that, 
generation after generation, the iiihaliit.iiUS of cull legion 
such as “France,” “Spam,” “England,” and the liki steadily 
advanced in loyalty to their “countiy,” 1 his iiiiilu atioii of many 
local gioups and then self-iccognitioii ns “FiciKhnnai’' . 
“Englishmen” . . “Spaniaids” and tlie )iki vs.is hi ought 
about paitly by becoming accustomed to gi\i .aUi;M.iin.i to 
a “national”i ruler—King . . Empeioi . vvh.it-not -- 

partly by speaking and thinking in a common langu.i'u and 
rhythm, and partly by cxpiessmg themstlves in a “nat'ou.d” 
poetry, literature, song, and saga, and tlie hki 

4. Individualistic movements m icligion and creative t'\pi I'sston^ 
I goo—1600 The revolution in the aits of hfi --p.ii tit ul.ii Iv 
those movements known m convcntion.il hisCoius as ‘“File 


Renaissance” and “The Refoimation ” We sh.ill not expand 
on the sequence of events and movements, it is tiie lesuiting 
changes in the climate of opinion that steadll) .dtilcti tliu new 
culture to which we must pay moie attention. 

5 Advances zn measurement, maihemaites, and science. Tile ns- 
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tonishing ixiovemejit of oiiginal invention that led in tlie 1500’s 
and iheieaftcr to tlie construction and use of exact pliysical 
measuiing iiistuiinents, the pejfection of the algelna, geomctiy, 
calculus, and ntlicr foims of “highei” m.itJiematics, the evolu¬ 
tion of the sciences and the systematic development of the sci¬ 
entific method of mquiiy With the names of inventoi.s and 
scientists 0111 leadeis aie sufficiently familial and iiotliing molt 
need he added to this biief outline But of the powti [ul idle of 
tlicsc as insti aments foi increasing the piecisinn of tllinking and 
of then 1 elation to the new mood that seized men’s minds—of 
these things we must say moie. 

6. Ma-pfing find expiating the emth The peifection of maps and 
map-making, of insti uments of navigation and the sudden buist 
of world cxploiation that began m the late 1400’s and exjianded 
until in two moie centuiies piactically tlic whole liabitable eaith 
had been made known to Euiopeans. Wc shall not reiieaise heie 
the well-known biilliant successes of the Columbus biothei.s, 
da Gama, the Cabots, Magellan, and tlicii comp.iny 

7, The beginnings of the But ope animation of the ctitih, 'I'lie actual 
physical conquest and scizuie after 1500 a.d of the continents 
of Noith and South Amciica, Afiica, Austiaha, of stiategic 
spots in Asia, and on the chief islands of tlie caitli Again mimes 
of leadcis and conspicuous events need not he lecouiued 'Die 
factois that conti ihuted to it and the chaiactci isiiis of the ciiltui c 
that evolved in this woild-wide sjneading of inclusti lalism by 
Euiope’s new empnes aic the impoitant mrittcis about which we 
shall be concerned. 

As we have said, the foregoing factors and movements ate 
part and pat cel of the stock histones of Euiope, and we shall 
not expand the brief paiagraphs of our outline. But accom¬ 
panying these developments were otheis that conti ibuted even 
more directly to the building of industrialism We have al¬ 
ready referred to the mannei in which a continental mood of 
individualism slowly developed affecting every phase. They 
are all products or accompaniments of the new spa it of in¬ 
dividualism Since conventional histones have either mini¬ 
mized these, relegated them to latei periods, or omitted them 
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altogether, it is necessary for us to state briefly wlnit they were 
and how they contributed to our piesent piobleins 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF MODERN INDUSTRliL SOCIETY 

To understand our powei-machine pioduction and the coi- 
porate concentration of its ownership and control w'c nivist not 
ignoie their antecedents in the complicated I'.ictorjf-maimfac- 
turing and interdependent business system tint developed 
several hundred years before the first stcam-engiiu s and the 
other famous events of the eighteenth centuiy 'To do so we 
follow once moie the trail blazed by the merchant*^, manu- 
facturersj and money-lendeis of the giowing Euiopean cities. 


Trade and Imfenahsltc Conquest 


First, the antecedents of modern machine technology and 
business are found in the foitunes and the luismcss methods 
built up by the military conquerors and tnidcis of the Euio- 
pean cities from noith Italy m the iioo’s a.d. to tlie Bmish- 
French-German empiies of woild tiade in the iiinetLeiith 
century The imperialistic concept of money-making and jnuiit 
by seizuie and trade in so-called backward legioas was tJun- 
oughly established 


The new history documents fully the mamiei in u'hidi the 
merchants of Venice used the principle in budding then for¬ 
tunes, their piiate expeditions, their Dalmatian Jlave tiadc 
then bigger and better fleets and tiadiiig ships on the Adi latic! 
Aegean, and the Mediterianean seas. vVs a single example 
they used It In the Fourth Crusade (1202-12^1.), tmmiig 
their Christian crusading aliies-the stianded l-'rench nobk- 
men-against their standing enemies, the Dalmatian pnates 
and then organizing and leading them m a big business wav 
in the capture and conquest of Constantinople, the eccksiasti- 
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cal capitol o£ the Christian Eastern Roman Empire Thus one 
way of making money and one way in which the "business 
civilization” got started in the iioo’s and 1200’s was by con¬ 
quest. 

That it remained the direct and primitive way straight 
down thiough the centuries we can establish caicfully m our 
new school couises of study. Wc need mciely lemind oui- 
selves here of the unbroken succession of family intiigucs, 
local and regional, struggles for militaiy and political and 
hence economic supiemacy that stretched to the twcntiest cen- 
tuiy with the building of five great Euiopcan “empiicb.” Wc 
cite a single example—the transfoi mation of England from a 
little backwoods island off on the edge of the world to the 
position of Mistress of the Seas and center of a great empire 
of conquest and tiade by her "merchant adventureis” in the 
1500’s and 1600’s. 

Royal henchmen, such as Sii Walter Raleigh and Sir luan- 
cis Diake—ostensibly merchant tiadcrs—piactised down- 
iight piracy on the high seas. By ruthless, aimed force tliey 
conquered “backward” peoples and seized tlieir pioperty. 
They destroyed alien business rivals. They took the lands of 
the Indians of Noith America, of the East Indians of India, 
of the Bantus of South Africa, of the valuable trading poi ts 
of China, Fiji, Malaya, what-not They diove the Spanish, 
French, and Dutch navies fiom the seven seas and built an 
empire of trade and politics cmbiacing onc-fouith of the lands 
and the human beings of the entire earth. 

Thus a woildwnde system of tiadc, manufacturing, and 
banking was established in every continent of the earth and 
on most of the principal islands before the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Branch offices of the leading British tiading 
companies and banks were established m each of the world’s 
leading ports and in many of the principal towns. By 1800 
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these were protected by the world’s greatest navy, and by the 
violent seizure and fortification of paiccls of land aiound 
strategic trading and manufacturing centers. 

Great Britain, of course, was only the first of six major 
powers that went m for world trade and Imperialism Slie 
merely got a good head start on the otheis, staking out the 
choice places in the sun before the middle 1800’s. Fiance, Ger¬ 
many, and other powers followed suit in a big way aftci 18 jo 
To remind ouiselves that the technique has not been entitely 
laid aside, witness Japan’s seizuie of Manchuria m and 

of the Yangtze Valley and noith China in a gigantic unde¬ 
clared war since 1937 . . . Mussolini’s seizure of Ethiopia 
in the same way in 1935 . . Hitlci’s forcible .inncxation 
of defenseless Austria in the spring of 1938—and, as we wute, 
his dismembering of Czechoslovakia and the Danubian coun¬ 
tries. 


ANCIENT ROOTS OF OTHER MODERN IDEAS 

St&ndafdvz&d Machmss^ S'pecialization of 
Labor and Mass Production 

A second “modern” idea was also well known 500, 600 
years ago and used to make money the mass pod net'uni of 
goods by standardized machines and s-peciaVizalion of lahot 
We of the Power Age are pi one to think of oui selves ns the 
first to think up the idea of carrying on stundaidi/ed inter¬ 
changeable manufacturing by specialized laboi in factoiics. 
But many of these processes were known and used in crude 
ways hundreds of yeais ago 

clo^h P''°duction and sale of woolen 

cloth in Florence in the 1300’s and 1400’s In 1338 moie than 

“hied the eheep f,om which the wo„l wae 

eheiwed we. a ™.ed Engked. The weol wae 
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brought to Florence, cleaned, combed and carded on ma¬ 
chines, spun and woven on machines lun by water power m 
large factoiies, “finished,” packed and transported by wagon- 
tram and ship to distant parts of Europe and even to Asia and 
Afiica where it was sold It was indeed a vast and complicated 
business, involving intiicate accounting and bookkeeping tians- 
actions and a woildwide organization of men and maLciials. 

Thus it might be claimed that the first Industiial Revolu¬ 
tion of Europe really started in the 1300’s and 1400’s, and 
not after 1700 a.d as we are accustomed to say A partial 
list of the mechanical inventions of that universal genius 
Leonaido da Vinci (1452—1519) includes windmills, guns, 
“machines” for making power, printing pi esses, silk-rccling 
machines, wiie-pullmg machines, sptnning wheels, treadle 
looms, water-diiven iron-woiks, saw-mills, canal diedges, 
pumps, belt drives, spindles, globes, cranes, lollei-beaiings. 

In Florence in 1407 there were “factories” in which “spe¬ 
cialization of labor” was earned to such a point that wool 
was cleaned, caided, spun, and woven into cloth by tlnily 
diffeient woi leers each doing over and ovei again one specific 
step of the piocess. The machines were lun by the power of 
watci-whcels instead of by human muscles In 1341 a silk 
mill in Bologna was installed on a contiact which guaranteed 
that the machine would do “the woik of 4,000 spinning 
women.” But it was in Nurnberg and especially m the manu¬ 
facturing of armament and munitions that the technical ideas 
of standardization of paits and specialization of laboi devel¬ 
oped as caily as the 1500’s 

Here, then, was mass production . . specialization of 
labor . . . powei-machine manufacturing indeed—long be¬ 
fore Watt and Company* Crude of course, wasteful and in¬ 
efficient, compaied to our giant machine technology of today 
—an awkwaid icgime of wood and leather and water and 
wind power instead of steel and electiicity as today But it 
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was a vast improvement on the handciaft, muscle-power re¬ 
gime of the manor and later of the isolated froatitis of the 
new countries. 

Early Gaptalhu 

We said that it was the business men who had the surplus 
money to finance these bigger and better entei puses of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and latci cciituiies. Note 
carefully, “surplus” money—money or goods, we should add 
—free for investment, was what was needed In modem times 
we have invented a special name for such suiplus money— 
cafUd The idea of “capital” invested in a business has roots 
that are ancient indeed, dating back to the later pei lods of ifie 
river-valley civilizations Each geneiation and eacli epoch 
has discovered special techniques of financing extensive eco¬ 
nomic enteiprises Today, for example, most of oui iiulu.s- 
tnai enterprises are earned on by coipoiiUions, concerns chai- 
tered by government to collect capital fioni l.irge or small 
investors, issue to them stocks and bonds, and ji.iy to them the 
profits eained. 


The Chief Example' The Business Fanhly 

But throughout the period which we aic disrussing, the 
chief bulwarks of capital were the families of wealthy 'mer¬ 
chants and money-lendeis. As the volume of the tiade con¬ 
ducted by one business house increased in the eai ly centunes 
of modern times, powerful business families aiose--them- 
selves constituting a kind of closed company, letting no one 
else in to share in ownership or control oi piofits. Wiuies', a 
few of the most conspicuous the Medici, the B.udi, the 
Peruzzi, the Mozzi, the Gruwaldi, the ITescob.ildi in the 
Italy of 1200-1500, the Fuggers, Welseis, Klebeigs, Iloch- 
stetteis of Augsburg, Nuniberg, and otJiei Geiman cities of 
the 1300 s to 1500’s, the Bickcis, the Buicks, or the lloofts in 
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the Amsterdam of the 1500’s, i6oo’s, and 1700’s; the Gres¬ 
hams of England in the 1500’s and rdoo’s, the Rothschilds 
of any modern European country in the eighteenth, nine¬ 
teenth, and twentieth centuries, or the Matsuis and Mat- 
subishis of Japan, the Krupps of Germany, the Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Fords, Mellons, of our own period. 

The “Joint-StocU^ Comfany 

As the business civilization advanced and moie people used 
and ''saved” money, the idea undci lying the modern corpora¬ 
tion slowly emciged That idea was to piovide a ccntial pool 
of capital, contributed by many investors, the risks, control 
over management, and profits to be shaicd by investois in 
propoition to the amount invested. Centuries passed, of 
course, while this idea of using the “joint” capital of several 
people developed into what the modem Europeans call the 
“joint-stock company,” and what we in Aineiica teiin the 
“corporation.” In fact m the principal two forciunners in 
England—the chaitered company and the statutoiy company 
—the persons in the company held a monopoly fiom the 
Crown ovci a ceitain business but did not pool their capital. 
Witness first the charteicd companies that did foreign busi¬ 
ness the Merchant Adventures of England (1390), the Mei- 
chant Settlcis (1500’s), the East India Company (1600), the 
Bank of England (1694), and others Witness, second, the 
statutory companies that did business within the country— 
transportation companies, scmi-public companies operating 
canals, docks, haibois, bridges, waterwoiks, and the like. 

Out of these chartered and statutory companies eventually 
emerged the modem joint-stock company or coipoiation 

We see then that not only weie laige scale enterpiises un¬ 
der way centuries ago, but the ideas and machinery foi rais¬ 
ing the “capital” necessary to keep them going had been de¬ 
vised also 
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Interest: Making Money Make Money 

By the 1300’s the maaufactureis and tiadeis of Europe had 
found easier ways of making vast sums of money. 'I’hcy re- 
discovered the art of lending money at interest, which the 
peoples of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, and otlici early 
civilizations had known. They became money-lendeis. 

As time passed the Florentine tiadeis huill up lejnit.uions 
not only for the safe-keeping of money wJiich w.is sent to 
them, but they came to be known as clevei investors Nobles 
and kings and even Popes and other ofliceis of tlic Church 
found that these Floientine moncy-lendcis would multiply 
their suiplus funds many-fold. How? Sometimes by investing 
it in lucrative manufacturing and liading enteijuises, but 
more frequently by lending it for tliem at a veiy high late of 
intei est. 

We today, who have corac to think of 6 per cent as a 
fair rate of interest, are astonished at these medieval lates. 
A well-known proveib bandied about Floicnce said’ “25 pei 
cent is nothing at all, 50 per cent will pass the time away, 
100 per cent is interesting” And double then immc) they 
did' In fact, old records tell us that theic have been iiist.inces 
when money was lent at the late of e60 )iei cent inteie.st. 

From that day to this, lending money at inteiest has lieen 
one of the chief ways of making money (]ui(.kly and in lame 
amounts. Likewise, it has been the chief loute to economic 
and political power. The Fuggers piactised the idea from 
their economic citadel 111 Augsbuig The meiehants of Nihn- 
burg, Antwerp, and Arasteidam built their ceonomic dictatoi- 
ships upon it in the fifteenth and sixteentli centuiies It was 
the chief basis of economic and political power m the building 
of the British empire, and in the development of all the new 
countries of the earth—including our Amei ica. 
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Monofoly Control of the Things Men MuU Have 

But such gigantic profits, such out-of-all-proportion-incomes 
as the conquistadores^ the money-lencJeis, the merchants, and 
the manufacturers made in the awakening European cities 
could not have been made under the doctrine of laissc'z-fan 
certainly business of the “fair competition” biand. It needed 
the blessings of goveuung authoiity to povnit competition. 
That blessing was forthcoming, in the form of “sole lights” 
granted by the ruling power in leturn for “sei vice”—as tribute 
was called 

Sole rights to what? To anything men must hcivo> Today 
we call it “monopoly.” 

Edward Bellamy once put into the mouth of a Utopian, in 
his book Equality, “If you own the things men must have, 
you own the men who must have them ” This tremendous 
idea the astute business men in eveiy stage of developing 
modern society discovered. So they got a sti angle-hold on 
“the things men must have”—land, foiests, fuels, fabiics, 
fertilizers, ships, transport and communicaLion systems, bank¬ 
ing and Cl edit facilities. This strangle-hold was called “mo 
uopoly.” The route to it? Success m the competiUve lace. 

Monopoly, then, was one of the most potent mstiuments 
m the making of the new industrial society of Europe after 
iioo AD. Monopoly of strategic pieces of uihan land, of 
canals, roads, biidges. Monopoly of nitrates and pihosphales, 
of metals—iron or copper, gold oi silver, manganese oi 
aluminum Monopoly of the carrying tiade, ovei land and 
overseas Monopoly of mountain passes, livers and haibois— 
portages and havens of divers kinds. Monopoly of wool or 
cotton. Monopoly of the precious metals and the coinage of 
money Monopoly of credit. Monopoly of the collection of 
revenues, customs, duties, taxes, of licenses and fiaiicliises. 
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So by owning the things men had to have tliesc tradeis and 
money-lendeis came to own the men wlio had to have them. 
In eveiy one of the past eight centuiics, including our own, 
that has been true. Economic control gave them the govern¬ 
ment—political control—in every epoch of history and among 
every people. Thus m every culture they became the new 
nobility, the aristociacy—eventually “lOyalty.” So tlie de 
Medici became '‘Doges,” “Popes,” and “Queens”} the Fug- 
gers, “Counts”, Bickers, “buigomasters”; Greshams, “knights 
of the realm ” 


II. The First Industrial Revolution, I600^/8P0’s, 
Produces the Machine Age 


Summmg Uf a Bit 

As we turn then directly to the factois that biouglit about 
oui industrial society, we see that most of the foundational 
ideas had been developed m western Europe by the i6oo’s 
A.D For example, witness these: 


—A dynamic individualistic society . . eacli person imreasiiiglv 
left fiee to build the kind of life liis .ibilitics .mil ili'siics ilitt.ilcd 
... a progiessive advance toward democi.icy on .ill fionls-- 
altliQiigh much slower in mattcis of political tlian of civil liheity 
Society more and moie dominated by the .aciptisition and use of 
money, obtained chiefly by buying and selling anti immey-leniiing 
. . . the new “middle-class” business gioup incieasuigly win¬ 
ning political as well as economic power and piesti»e 

to produce goods veiy slowly augmenting—-wuli ideas 
of factory’ manufactuie, specialization of liihoi, and use of 
water and wind powei and crude “machines ” 

—Capacity to exploie and exploit the eaith expanding lainMly with 
aid of new measuring instruments and uidimcnts of mathematics 


Capacityexplore and exploit the eaith due to development 
of ideas of assembling capital in concentiated m.inagenient 
antecedents of Joint-stock company ahcatly esubhshtd. 
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—Concentration of wealth and aggressive economic and political 
leadership in a few families due in pait to their collaboration witli 
authoiilanan luleis in establishing monopolies ovci strategic le- 
sources, piivilcges, geogiaphic and economic vantage points, and 
the like. 

—Imperialistic contiol of “backward peoples and lands” by inoiiop- 
olistic “adventuimg companies” beginning to be established . . . 
incieasing cii-poit of suipkis wealth to these legioiis and invest¬ 
ment theie in lands, i.aw mateiials, markets, and new pioduction 
plants , . . iivaliy between “majoi powers” fo! these icsoui CCS, 
maikets, and the like, siippoitcd by growing naval and land 
aimaments and pioducmg almost continuous intei national wat- 
fare. 


WHAT THEY STILL LACKED IN THE 1600’s 

All these things the western Europeans knew and piac- 
tised m the i6oo’s. And yet their pioduction of goods was 
glaringly ineflicicnt and the bulk of them lived on a very low 
standard of life Why'' 

An Efficient Power Machine Lacking 

For many related leasons, but primaiily because after five 
thousand ycais of “civilization” all physical goods still had to 
be produced slowly and laboiiously by hand The fower had 
to be sup'phed and the mamfulaHvc moven/enis made by 
human muscles Theie weie no engines, and such machines 
as were available were crude wooden things and so mefficient 
as to be almost useless in the finer crafts. The only power 
supplement to animal and human muscles was supplied by 
water-wheels and windmills For certain ciude mass kinds of 
work like grinding gram and pumping water these were good 
substitutes, but for fine precise applications of power such as 
those required m spinning and weaving, foigmg and manipu¬ 
lating metals, woodwoiking, what-not, men still iclicd on 
their muscles—at one-tenth of a horscpowci pci able-bodied 
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man per eight-hour day! As for "machines ” which we said 
a while back were in existence—well—they vveie, but they 
were awkward wasteful things, made of wood and leather, 
and they had never made much headway with the ci aftsmeii 

U is redly jot,the correction of two chief cfrficwiuies~(i) 
luck of 'power d'P'propri&te in amount and application) and f 
manipulative skill—that the First Industrial Revolution will 
be remembeied. Engines of great power and machines of 
manipulative dexterity weie invented and built. In tlie fust 
awkward fumbling stage of the leal Industiial Revolution 
(iboo’s-iSpo’s) the initial ideas were thouglit up and stiini- 
blmgly experimented upon Following that tinil and eiioi 
era, sensational advances were made in the yeais of oui 
Great Transition in refinement of constuictional detail. And 
before 1900 practicable powei machines were in large scale 
operation in the six continents of the earth—and nowheie 
more efficiently or on a biggei scale than in Amenta. 

Other Deficiencies 

As we look back at the pioduction of goods fiom the van¬ 
tage point of the Powei Age, wc can see that certain other 
things, which are indispensable to modem machine tcchiiol- 
ogy, were lacking even as late as 1750, What thing.s'’ Tlicie 
was a multitude of details but six major items, eiuiineKUed 
without legard for ordei of impoitancc, stand out 

First New materials —strong enough, tough enough, flex¬ 
ible or resistant enough for the new physical woik. Thei c were 
several of these but one—steel—stood out above all otheis. 
As we shall see later, the First Industiial Revolution—the 
Machine Age—was essentially the “Age of Steel.” Coi i espoiid- 
mgly It is likely that the second one—the Power Age—will 
also be known as the Age of Alloys.^ 

f- Note the curient advances in tlie production of lipht .illoyi In tlu uw 
of manganese and aluminum. 
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Second - But to work the new matenalb fuels and processes 
were necessary which were capable of supplying intense heat 
This need led to the ticatnicnt of coa], the devising of colce, 
the use of gas and electiicity, the invention of icveiberatoiy 
and other furnaces, and of intiicate methods of treating 
metals 

Third M.achme tools laige enough, poweiful enough, pic- 
cise enough to make the engines and machines themselves 
For example, to make an engine’s boiler thin steel plates vveie 
needed (The hist ones weie of wood') They weie never 
well made until the rolling mill was invented in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Or, contrast the hist stone and iron rail load lails 
with tlie current lollcd ones’ To make the cyhndeis of the 
engine head a precise boring mill was needed James Watt’s 
cylinders, made by hand, were one-eighth of an inch wider 
at one end than at the other, and thcic was a “play” of thiee- 
eighths of an inch between piston and cylinder wall' To turn 
piston heads, rods, axles, and othei cylindiical paits, the latlie 
was needed. Tliesc “machine tools” were essentially the piod- 
uct of the ingenuity of the inventors of the luist Industnnl 
Revolution—most of them after 1800. 

Fourth - But to make any of these things prctiu' nicaun m p; 
instruments were needed, instiumcnts like the micioineter 
which could measure to thousandths of an inch 

Fifth But all of these steps could be taken only if tveh- 
meums and skilled workers learned how to make and use 
them. Watt was warned that although his idea of a reciprocat¬ 
ing engine was sound, not a craftsman in all Icngland could 
be found competent to make it—in 1775' 

Sixth - The habit ojuooikmg tegularly for wages in a “fac- 
toiy.” Although factories had existed and workeis had been 
employed at various times and in vaiious countiies for hun¬ 
dreds of years, a new factory system had to be developed on 
a large scale. 
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Now all of these interdependent phases had to be carried 
on more or less together. Each was dependent on the others 
A better machine and hence an increased productive capacity 
could be attained only if all advanced togethei. An efficient 
factory system waited on the pcifccting of all these steps. As 
we look back, we can see that all were thouglit up in tlic same 
century—between 1750 and 1850 Taken together with en¬ 
gines and machines and the corpoiation they constituted the 
building of the great machine-technology of our industiial 
K civilization 

To list these physical ingredients of oui modern technology 
is practically to state the achievements of the Indusli uil Revo¬ 
lution during the two centuiies following the e.irly 1700’s, 
For one by one the invention of these eight indispensable 
parts of the economic system (the foicgoing six Ueius in addi¬ 
tion to the engine and the machine) was conti ived and put 
into practicable and efficient foim To tell the whole diamatic 
story would requiie a huge volume; hei e we can mere ly show 
how the essentials of the mechanism wet e set up. 


THE MECHANISM OF POWER-MACIl I Nl TrcUNOIOOV 

1. Engines that produce and ti.insrait powt-i nu'ch mu .illy, tcdi- 

nic,ally called—'Tiime Movcis” ^ 

2. Machines of manipuktivc cleverness Ciiuluding also imsehmc 

atrumernsr''"'''' 

3. Ihe Vertical Coipoiation concentinting fin.uuMl siippmt .and 

megia ing a necessaiy piocesses of .muu.Utu.e ii ‘a ffi ge 
straight-line” factory system ^ 

These constituted the essential mechanism of the new eco¬ 
nomic system, the spirit of aggressive mdividuuhsm was the 
motive power Together, and slowly and l.ilioiiouslv they 
went far towaid making modem man nuster of nature. ’ 
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I. A GJi£AT IDEA HOW TO PRODUCE MOVEMENT 
MECHANICALLY 

It took almost exactly 300 years ^ of direct tual and error 
constiuction to produce an efficient engine—even after 1600 
A D. when inventive Europeans had finally got their imagina¬ 
tions to working along the right paths. Three ccntuiies of tual 
and error—the first two centuries, largely ei 1 or. 

It’s an exciting story of Man on the trail of ways of moving 
things. The idea of producing movement was the cue to the 
whole problem 

The engineers recognize that the problem of mechanical 
power IS that of pioducmg movement, witness their name for 
engines—“prime movcis’^' The stoiy is set in two great chap¬ 
ters* (I) that of using the moving power of an expanding gas, 
(2) that of using the moving power of electricity. 

It sounds like a very simple pioblem to sum it up so suc¬ 
cinctly after 300 years of stiugglc. But it was ically a difficult 
and disheaitening task There aie many who would say that 
only the spiiit of free enterpiise and the line of fame and 
riches kept the dogged inventois cveiJastingly at it Certain 
it is that the cash prizes for a workable steam pump offcied 
by the coal and iron mine owneis of England weie a veiy 
substantial stimulation. (One of these priz.e-ofteung owneis 
about i6qo, a certain Mr B.ick, w.is spending $5,000 a yeai to 
feed 500 hoiscs who operated treadmill pumps foi his mine— 
“horsepowei” with a vengeance') A centuiy and a half, yes 
two centuries of whittling and guessing followed—whittling 
because most things m the seventeenth century still had to be 
made of wood, and guessing because of the paucity of scien¬ 
tific knowledge. 

^ And some 300 yean moic than tint if one includes the vast amouiit of 
instrument-mikuiir, madiinc invcnliini, (ilnss-inakiiip-, tmkeimj.r mtli “iiio- 
chanical men,” biiUiaiit suetcsscb by do Vick .iiul Ciinniaiiy 111 the umstUK lion 
of mechanical clocks and w.itchci., .md the like, fiom 1300 to iGou. 
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I, THE STEAM-ENGINE 

The Idea of Pushmg the Piston 

But cumulatively—each standing on the intellectual shoul¬ 
ders of his predecessors—these cngine-inakeus finally guessed 
their way to one of the two gieat ideas—to the idea of “push¬ 
mg a piston” with expanding gas. Many attempts preceded 
the final success. In the Moo’s tlieic weie the attempts of 
Porta, de Caus, and the Maiquis of Woicestei to make steam 
pumps. But not one of these seemed to lead to ail) thing im¬ 
portant until Denis Papin (1670) thought of enclosing steam 
m a tube and using its expansive foice to push a piston—like 
a pea blown thiough a pea-shootci* Foi a long time after 
that engmeeis gave up forcing watci thioiigh spouts and fol¬ 
lowed the piston idea 

Then came thiec Englishmen who solved the problem of 
the steam engine Captain Thomas Savery and I'homas New¬ 
comen made piacticable even if grossly inelliticnt steam 
pumps about 1700, and James Watt, the fdasgow mechanic, 
made, between 1763 and 178a, the first “iccipi ot.iLing’’ steam- 
engine, It was an engine of eighty hoisepowei' An unheaid of 
amount of power and, lumbeiing though it was, vastly iiioie 
efficient than its predecessois, the Saveiy and Newcomen 
“one-lung” steam pumps. 

Slowly Watt and his paitncr Boulton jieisuaded mine 
owners, clothiers, even forge men to use the new engine By 
1800 they were supplying motive power for many eiuerpiises 
in England. At fii-st the British government at the behest ol 
manufacturers who were afraid of foieign competition banned 
the export of either engines or machines or tlie designs foi 
them By one channel or another, however, they came into 
use on the continent and in Ameiica aftei i8oo. 
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Slowly methods of using coal and coke in smelting iron ore 
and ways of forging metals improved Slowly inventors de¬ 
vised the fundamental machine tools without which efFicicnt 
engines could not be made. First came the lathe, the parent 
of them all (Maudsley, 1797, is the conspicuous name). Then 
came the boring tool (John Williamson had invented a crude 
one as early as 1774), and the rolling machine with which 
sheet metal could be produced, making possible the budding 
of boilers, tanks, locomotives, ships, and many other things. 
And there was a host of others, too numerous even to name 
here 

So a centuiy and more passed from Watt’s final patent 
(1782). In 1902, when I myself was a weaver in a New Fng- 
land cotton mill, the power for that huge factoiy was sup¬ 
plied by a single i eciprocating steam-engine that in funda¬ 
mental principle was a lineal descendant of the Watt engine 
of 1782. Materials, workmanship, exactness of dimensions, 
accuracy of fittings—all these were vast improvements on 
Watt. But the ideas were essentially the same, and hence the 
deficiencies were essentially the same. For example, so m- 
eflicient was the extraction of woik-producing cneigy from 
coal by transforming it into steam—by burning it under the 
boilers of an engine’s pistons—that only 4 pet cent of the 
potential energy was obtained! 

The Related Problem of Transmission 

But there was another great deficiency—the waste caused by 
mechanical transmission of the -power to the machines of the 
factory. These were arranged on several floors of several 
buildings centering in an engine house The power was trans¬ 
mitted fiom the engine cylindeis to these buildings and to 
the separate machines by a complicated system of slipping 
leather belts on turning steel wheels and creaking wooden 
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shafts geared together. The waste of power in this mechanical 
transmission was so gieat that the woikrnen aetually got less 
than I per cent of the original potential eneigy of the fuel. 

Moreovei, the fact that m 1902 the powei still had to be 
used approximately at the spot whcic it was made was sulR- 
cient to make the steam-engine of that time still an essentially 
inefficient thing. It was almost as leslricLed in elfectiveness 
as the medieval windmill 01 waterwheel m which the m.i- 
chme had to be attached diicctly to the axle of the tuiiimg 
wheel. 

2. THE GAS ENGINE AND SELF-PROPEIXI D VnilCI.KS 

Finally there was a third gieat souice of inefficiency—the 
fact that the engines weie huge and heavy and clumsy and 
were, as they are called, “stationary.” It was veiy difficult to 
use them effectively in self-piopelled vehicles, although it is 
true that Murdock, Trevithick, and olhei tinkereis did ac¬ 
tually run regulaily scheduled steam busses on England’s 
roads by 1800 And the steam laihoad locomotive and steam- 
propelled boat were actualities soon aftci that Nec'ei theless 
the search was for a way of making powei m a smaller and 
lighter contraption 

Success did not come until the late iRoo’s as a lesiilt of 
the cumulative trial and eiroi cxpeiiments of seven a 1 i'iuio- 
peans and several moie Amciicans As early as 1670 the 
Dutch scientist Huyghens had suggested OA/)/y( 7 /^/g sofiic- 
thmg mstdff ike cylinders; he wanted to use “guiipocvdei,” 
but people thought he was ciazy. This wa,s a veiy diffeient 
idea from the steam-engine, in which steam was foned into 
the cylinders from the outside Two ccntuiics later inventois 
proved Huyghens was right—by exploding gasoline inside 
cylinders and moving pistons thereby.' 

^ Xo document with a few iinpoitant names .ind dates, note, 'rite TMiro- 
peans—Etienne Lenoir (i S63)— »(r.is c.unaKc", M.hmiIci (,883) 
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At last an engine had been thought up which was powerful 
enough to turn the wheels of motor cars or whole tiains or 
ocean liners and small enough to be earned around in the 
vehicle while it was doing it. At last, an efficient self- 
propulsive vehicle—an “auto-mobile ” At last, we say, be¬ 
cause the fact was not accomplished until just at the tuin of 
the twentieth century. 

But there always seems to be a reservation! There was 
still that draw'back about ‘‘power tiansmission ” F.vcn with 
the light efficient inteinal-combustion gas engine, the power 
still had to be used at the spot where it was made' 

3 . THE ELECTRIC GENERATOR FINALLY SOLVES 
TWO PROBLEMS 

The successful solution of the problems of an ojj'wu'nt fttme 
mover and of efficient fower nansnihsion from a toitnil 
'power station was even then being achieved Other faiiatits 
of mechanical invention—most of them uiuw.uc of wheie 
their “projecting,” tinkeiing, and experimenting would lead 
them—had been following the trail of a cuiious phenomenon 
known vai'iously as “the virtue” or “the electiic.” Note a few 
conspicuous names and events Di William Gilbert’s dis¬ 
covery (1600) of the power of attiaction geneiated by lub- 
bing pieces of amber . . Otto von Gueiicke made 

“the electiic” by whirling a ball and also succeeded in sending 
the charge several yards ovei a silk thicad . . Stephen 
Giay (1730) sent a charge over a wire of 866 feet (The idea 
of “transmission” was slowly being grasped') . . . Petei 
van Musschenbioek of Leyden (1745) made the “Icydeii 

—gas motoi-cydt;, Call Ben? (1S83)—p.isolino 'Hnimry”, tlic Aniciu ins— 
Geoige Seldcn (1879—1895), Cliailns Duiyia (1891), Llwoucl 11 ivnra 
(1S94) and, about tlie s.iini. ye.iis, Hi-niy I'oiil, tlie Dodm biotlnns, Julin P, 
Wiliys, the Studtbikei biotlieis, and Wiltm P Clliysler 
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jar^’ . . . Benjamin Fianklin showed how to increase the 
power in leyden jars and proved^ that lightning was elec¬ 
tricity . . the combined imaginations of (ialvani and Volta 
(about 1790) produced the voltaic cell . . Ciicisted and 
Andie Ampere (1819) established the magnetic juopeities of 
electric cun ent . . . And then INI it haul I‘ai,ida\' (1831) dis- 
coveied the epoch-marking idea ujion which the electiic dy¬ 
namo rested—namely, that an electiic cuiitiit unild be 
generated in a wire meiely by turning the wiie between the 
ends of a magnet. 

In 1882, Thomas Edison, the dogged tiial and eiior man, 
put together the accumulated icsulls^—and piesto'—the cen¬ 
tral electric powei station at last—generating electiic power 
in Menlo Paik, New Jersey, and lighting streets and build¬ 
ings in New Yoik City miles away Here WlIs success in two 
needed diiections at once—cheap and ellicient powei geneia- 
tion . . cheap and efficient power tiansniission. 

Every school boy knows the practical ucIiKneinents of the 
past half centuiy enoimous expansion in the .si/,e of gen¬ 
erators and engines. Single hydio-clectiic iiistall.iUons like 
those at Niagaia Falls which make hundieds of thousands of 
horsepower ... a vast mcieasc in the tlistance ovei which 
electric power can be sent by wire (now said to be conimer- 
cially efficient over a distance of 600 miles) . . discoveiy of 
the principle of the turbine wheel and its apjilic ition 111 the 
making of use of power—and many otheis winch we need not 
take the space to mention. 

Thus two of the foundation stones of a giant cajiacity to 
produce a fine physical standaid of living weie laid at last 
(i) the design and constiuction of an efficient piime mover 
(the gas or steam-engine, or the electric geneiatoi); (z) the 
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cheap and efEcient transmission of power over long distances. 
Thus, with vast stores of fuels, metals, and other raw materials, 
the industrial nations—and America was particularly favoied 
—were well on the way to solving the problem of economic 
security 

Two other things were needed, however, to solve that 
problem. Fust, efficient machines and scientific methods of 
using them, this was finally developed m the power-machine 
factory system Second, conccnti ation of financial support in a 
few managerial hands, this was supplied at last by the de¬ 
vising of the veitical coiporation. And these things were be¬ 
ing contrived during the very yeais in which efficient power 
production and transmission weie brought into being 

II THE POWER-MACHINE FACTORY SYSTEM 
Machines Mahmg Mamfulative Movements 

The story of machine invention and consti uction need not 
be given in great detail Enough has been said to sJiow the 
curriculum-designer the general outJinc of the history of 
machine technology that must be incoipoi.ited into tlic new 
program of education. Suffice it to icmind oui selves that while 
Papin, Watt, Faiaday, F.dison, and associates wcic discover¬ 
ing ways of producing giant power, anothci host of patient 
imaginative mechanics wcie stiugghng with a paiallel and 
equally difficult pioblem—to arrange machine paits in such 
a propel sequence of linear and lotaiy movements that the 
product will be commodities as well made as if human hands 
had made them 

That was the problem Evidence to show how several hun¬ 
dred years of tinkering solved it abounds on every side of us 
and in eveiy industrial country Study, for example, a steam- 
shovel digging up a street, or walk through a shoe factory, a 
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spinning and weaving mill, a btecl mill, a liie.id-making plant 
or a railk-pasteurizing plant, and oliscrvc the amav.mg ma¬ 
chines that do so much of Man’s ’wotk tuday 

Consider the case of the steam-shove 1 . It ns a o,ant diggei 
opeiated by a single vrarkman, the scoop jiicking up a load 
many times as heavy or laige as a man with a hand shovel 
can manage and depositing it exactly •» a dcsHcd place. What 
makes this possible? First, giant pov.cr niiuic h)’ a gas engine 
or by an electrical geneiator, second, a machine capable of 
making a series of movements that when duet ted pioperly 
and taken in the light sequence will do tlie woik of human 
muscles. Those two things the designeis of the steam shovel 
succeeded in doing. They found a ua\ to bieak the thiee- 
dimcnsional oiganic movements made by the human muscle 
into a sciies of linear and lotaiy movements Rusull? Knoi- 
mous multiplication of pioductivity—one woikci witii the 
machine doing many times as much as one woikei with a 
hand tool' 

That, perhaps you arc thinking, is an instaiuc of a faiily 
simple machine designed to do a ciiidc kind ol woil: ^Vhat 
about machines to do the complicated v.oik ol making---let 
us say—a shoe? Surely no one maciiine can do ( liatj 

The Power-Machine Factory 

You are right, no single machine can cany on the infinite 
number and kinds of movements ncccisuv to inanufattuie a 
shoe' But—note caiefully—factoiics of main dilTcicnt ma¬ 
chines oigaiiized in the right scipaeivce c.ui— and do do it 
today Not one machine—but nianv (17a seixiritc and dif¬ 
ferent ones are reported in use in one of oui laigc'-l factories), 
each machine designed to carry on only one fan Iv simple set 
of movements, each machine opeiated by a scpaiate skilled 
worker who does the one specific thing over and over, all day, 
all year long, each machine aiiangetl in a long setiuence of 
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machines, each machine and its human operator in exactly the 
most efficient place to take the partially finished work and 
to do the next thing that needs to be done to it One hundi ed 
and seventy machines and their operators arranged in the 
most efficient order Organized in this way, the factoiy of 
power machines will do the woik of the handci.iftsman and 
do It infinitely quicker and in mass-production quantities 

In the manufacture of a shoe today is involved all of the 
factors of modem machine and business technology They aie 
all summed up in the efficient factory which houses jiowci 
machines that are (i) exactly standardized as to parts and 
processes, (2) auanged m scientifically routed sequence, (3) 
organized to employ natural aids such as giavitational force, 
(4) operated m perfect assembly line fashion by regiments, 
companies, and tioops of specialized skilled workcis, who ate 
bossed by skilled supervisois, everything they do planned 
and controlled behind the scenes by technologists—the whole 
enteipnse directed, lined and fired by executives, financed 
and hence conti oiled by absentee owneis and money-lendeis, 
and subject to the fluctuations of a fiagile mteuiependent 
woildwide niaiket. 

The end point of all this in productive capacity? A skilful 
and quick old-timc shoemaker could make a shoe by hand m 
a day. The modern power-machine factoiy turns one out at 
the rate of one per workei every twenty minutes 

And what is done for shoes, is done also for most of the 
staple commodities in use today. 

This, then, is a brief glance at the result of 200 years of 
machine invention As for the beginning wc need meicly to 
be reminded of a few conventional names and dates of tlie 
first textile inventions of the 1700’s—Kay and his flying shut¬ 
tle (1733) . . . Haigreaves, Cartwi 10ht, Aikwnght, Clomp- 
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ton (between. 1760 a,iid 1790),Hoiiocks (1803-1813), Sharp 
and Robeits (182a) as the beginning of the design nnd con¬ 
struction of fairly efficient metal machines. In cacli of the 
chief fields of manufacture the decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury brought better machines—machines that made move¬ 
ments more manipulativeiy and delicately, machines har¬ 
nessed to bigger and better adapted power facilities. We must 
bear in mind the generations of parallel design nnd invention 
of belter ways of using fuels, of forging metals, of inventing 
machines in 11 on-making and machines to make mul repaii 
machines. Even to list the conspicuous names and events 
would require many pages There is no need to do so foi oui 
purposes because we show the course of developments in our 
later discussion of the American industrial expansion after 
i860 


THE NORTHWEST EUROPEANS SPREAD THEIR 
CIVILIZATION AROUND THE EARTH, 

1600-1900 A D 

Once more we must turn the histoiy clock back to if,00 a.d 
While these antecedents of industrial society were de■^’elop. 
mg, just the right combination of ciicumst,incus had occuiicd 
to send intrepid bands of Euiopcan settleis out all over the 
eaith The new woild had been discovcied unci the eaith 
pretty well mapped It was known that thci e wci e i ich un¬ 
touched soil, fui-bearing animals, and many valualiL natuial 
lesources to be had for the taking in these new legions Cen- 
tuiies of religious controversy and political and economic in- 
tngue and oppression had bought many independent-minded 
people to the mood of packing up and moving to otliei lands 
to hnd their foi tunes. 

So in the i6oo’s the gigantic trek got undei way, slowly at 
first but fastei and faster as the decades passed, Little lone 
bands of British and Dutch cmig.ants worked their way acoss 
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the Atlantic to the Americas or down the African coast to the 
Cape of Good Hope There they built cabins and planted 
patches of corn and, after a generation of privation got a him 
foothold on the new continent Preceding them wet e bands of 
freebooters like the Spanish conqmstadores, or companies of 
traders like the French cotiner de hois of Canada or the spice 
exploiters of the Far East. 

But many moie of these European emigiants were earnest 
liomesteadeis who went out to build European civilization in 
new and virgin continents. Such weie the English Pilgrims, 
the Puritans, the Friends, the Scotch-Irishmen, and other dis¬ 
contented bands who settled the Atlantic coastal plain Such 
were the Dutchmen who founded the Cape Colony m South 
Africa Such were the exiled and persecuted Germans, Hugue¬ 
nots, Scotch, and Irish that ciosscd in whole fleets to the 
American Colonies between 1690 and 1720 to be followed by 
the children’s children of their neighbois 111 every decade of 
the 1700’s and 1800’s, Every genciation of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuiies biought an “act of Cod,” 01 an act of 
a dmne-right ruler or some other pressure 01 drive to cicatc 
a new exodus of European peoples. Flence the cmigi ,ition of 
Englishmen to South Afiica, Australia, and New Zealand 
after 1800, mounting emigration from Ireland to Ameiica m 
the 1840’s, the coi responding flood of west Get mans in the 
1850’s, the hordes of Norsemen who helped settle oui North¬ 
west after 1870, and the fifteen million Italians, Jews, Slavs, 
and other southern and eastern Europeans who came here be¬ 
tween 1895 and the World War. 

Achieved by Hand^ 

The three centuries constituted, as Addis said, “the greatest 
attack of the miner on the land” that the histoiy of the world 
had ever revealed And it was done by hand f These men and 
women of northwest Europe broke the sod of five continents 
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With hand plows and oxen' These butchcreus of forests m the 
Amencas, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, eager for im¬ 
mediate profits, cut billions of acies of trees with liand axes' 
These hundreds of millions of cabins, fiame houses, brick and 
stone structures were built by human muscles. These billions 
of acres of gram were sowed, cultivated, and haivested by 
hand. It was a bare-handed muscle attack on the entiie eaith 
that these determined individualists earned on The whole 
foundation of the new civilization had been laid by 1850 be¬ 
fore the coiporate powci-machine technology had gotten es¬ 
tablished In fact thcie wasn’t a cential junver station in the 
world when the free arable land of Amciica was decLued to 
be pieempted and modern “European” communities weie in 
advanced stages of development aiouncl tlie eaith. Of couise, 
literally, the surface of the earth had haidly been scr.Uched 
by 1850. The leal attack of the nnnci on the land came 111 a 
half-dozen sensational decades aftei 1850—ijuleed most of it 
after 1880 A bit of that stoiy we hcai 111 a moment. 

The vast human trek can be summed up stai isiic.illy In 
1650 the population of all the white people c.illed himopeiins 
on the entire eaith was only about one huiulied mill'on, and 
all but a few thousands of them lived on the little continent 
of Europe In 1929 the population of tlieii “wliite unmixed 
descendants” was 642,000,000, and some two hunched million 
of them lived in North Ameiica, South Ameiica, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the principal island,s of the eai th. 

The British had settled five new countiies—tlie Unitfi! Suites 
of Ameiica Canada . . Aiistialia . Ni w /i.iLind 

. . . and the Union of South Africa (today the l.iLtei is tJiiec- 
fifths “Dutch,” howevei) 

The Spanish had settled nineteen new counti les in Noi tli aiul South 
America, from Mexico to Aigcntina, anil tlic Poitiigucse one 
(Brazil) 

The Dutch had established control ovci a va.st tiade empiie in the 
East Indies. 
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The Russians had extended a thin stieam of pait-way European 
civilization aJl tlic way acioss Asia 

The Ficnch “Empiie” took in much of Aflica and large terri- 
toiies of Asia 

Moreovei, so completely had the political conquest of the 
northwest Europeans kept pace with their economic exploita¬ 
tion and community-building that not less than two-thirds of 
the people (1,300,000,000 human beings) on threc-foui ths 
of the land of the earth weie ruled by their governments and 
were being inoculated rapidly with their ideas Tlic earth was 
being “Europeanized” by the new industiial-demociatic- 
literate culture. 

Thus a new chapter of exodus had been wiittcn in the stoiy 
of mankind. 

IN AMERICA A UNIQUE BRAND OF THE EUROPl-IN 
CULTURE DLVLLOPFD 

Each of these groupis of emigiants caniccl out to then 
respective new countiies the ideas and the spiiit of the spcci.i] 
bland of European cultuie peculiar to its national homeland 
Thus the Spanish emigiants created nineteen new Latin 
Ameiican republics which, while becoming moie “Amer¬ 
indian” in every decade of the twentieth centuiy, ai e basically' 
“latin.” The English and Scotch emigrants to Austialia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa created three European styles of 
civilization But each of these, while changed from the oiig- 
inal European in ceitain physical aspects to lit the special 
“geography” of the regions was nevei the!ess, as the people 
today afErm, “more British than the British ” 

But the same northwest European stock ci eated in that pai t 
of North Ameiica that lies between the twentieth and foity- 
eighth parallels a brand of Euiopcan cultuie that m physical 
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capacity and in spirit and outlook is uniquely “Amei ican.” As 
for the former, the Ameiican standaid of living is physically 
better than that m any major countiy of the woild. As for 
the latter, although forms of the European individualism 
called democracy have been growing in twenty-five new 
countries, the American type appeais to expiess its fullest 
fruition and to be withstanding moie successfully than the 
others the current onslaught of authoiitarian ideas. \Vc call it 
variously . . . the Ameiican spnit . . . the Ameiican Way 
. . . the American Dieam. It is not British even though 90- 
odd per cent of the ‘‘Americans” weic of Biitish descent In 
1790. It is definitely different fiom the culture of Austialia 
or of New Zealand—even of Canada, although it lesembles 
the latter more closely than the othei two And it ccitainly is 
not German or Scandinavian or Slavic or Jewish although 
several million of the emigrants who pioducecl the Ameucan 
people came fiom each of those racial and icgional stocks of 
Europe No, this culture of ours is Ameiican. Pei haps Adams’ 
statement of the “Ameiican Dream” is the best ive liave yet 
had uttered 111 one sentence. “A social oidcr in u'hich each 
man and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest 
stature of which they are innately capable.” Ihat ir a state¬ 
ment of the aspiration of every thinking Ameiican for his 
people. It is the cunent eiid-point of a millennium-long strug¬ 
gle to produce an individualism that will woik socially. 

The Makings of a Great Civihzalion 

This IS the goal and the potentiality of the Amci ican thing 
What brought it to its current stage of devclojiment'’ Here I 
can do no more than tabulate the factois. Compactly listed 
they are 

—A virgin continent, isolated for 250 ycais flam tlie disrupting 

uitngues and wais of Euiope . thus punnitting tlic building 
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of a new brand of European civilization witliout foreign im¬ 
position and interiiiption. 

—One of the two or three potentially nchest economic icgions on 
the caith . . . located in a ti einendoiisly pioductivc and stimu¬ 
lating cyclonic zone located morfova m the very cctitc? 

‘modern world trade, tn the north tempo ate %one in ‘luhn-h 
are concent7ated 1 , 600 , 000,000 people (note that in contiast 
only 38,000,000 live in the south temperate zonel), a v.ist 
domain of iich soil, forests, vegetation, fuels, and nittals . . 
in short actually located, geogi aplncally speaking, in “tlie best of 
all possible woilds”' 

—A “selected” population of pioneeiing, resouiceful, thiifty, and 
industrious people, among the best of northwest Euiope’s popu¬ 
lation . not primaiily of one national backgiound but con- 
tiibuted to by diverse laces, nationalities, and ciiltuies. 

—The head stait given by the thousand ycais of matui mg Eiiin- 
pean culture that we have outlined in these ch.ipteis, pai ticuhuly 
the unique styles of individualism and special conceptions of fice- 
dom that five bundled yeais of Euiopcan stniggle had already 
pioduced. 

Here, then, were the makings of a great civilization. We 
need not take the time to recount the details of the sLoiy of 
the conquest of the rich continent by that special massing pf 
aggiessive and acquisitive peoples Suffice it to remind our¬ 
selves that they had actually taken the land between the 
oceans by 1880, in a tiemcndous succession of waves of pic- 
emption and settlement Most of it between the Appalachians 
and the Pacific was accomplished after they shook off then 
British relatives (and creditors') in the 1780’s and had es¬ 
tablished a new national government Not only the physical 
conquest was made but a “New Man” was produced by the 
procession of frontieis that moved across the continent thiity 
miles a year 

Because I am convinced that it is the psychology of this 
New Man—the American—that is the most important single 
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factor in the present era of social change and leconstiuction, I 
shall take the necessary space heie for a bit more of detailed 
study of his traits and how he was formed. And becau.se I am 
equally convinced that it was the physical and jisythological 
climate of the frontier more than anything else tlrat foi med 
his traits I shall glance quickly at a single example of fiontier 
life Although almost any stage from 1780 to i88o would 
serve oui puipose, let us visualize a bit of frontier civilization 
west of the Mississippi, and near the veiy end of its existence 
—let us say in the 1850’s, 

THE AMERICAN FRONIIFR FAMILY 

Note first the cailying on of physical life. The fiontieis- 
man, his wife, several childicn, possibly a few othei adults, 
worked together to pioduce piactically eveiytliiiig needed to 
keep alive Sepaiated by seveial miles fiom any othei family 
and perhaps hundreds of miles fiom a town or city, they weie 
a little self-sufficient community They built their own house 
and buildings from the timber, stone, 01 clay .it hand and 
fashioned most of their own furnituie, utensils, tools, .ind im¬ 
plements With crude wooden plows and hoes they fpiibbed 
a meager crop fiom the soil. They laised sheep, sheared wool, 
carded and spun it and wove it into lin.sey-woolsey which they 
fabricated by hand into garments They laised aminal.s and 
tanned hides, working the leather into shoes and boots 

Moreovei muscles of humans and animals, supplemented 
m most cases by windmills and watci-wheels, supplied all 
motive power, Man and man’s wife and children were still 
beasts of burden. 

Thus, practically all physical things wcie pioduced by hand 
on the homestead Little was pioduced foi sale Almost no 
money was used, Such limited exchange as was necessary was 
largely by baiter. Thus, “business” . . . buying and selling 
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. . . money-grubbing . money-lending . . . monopoly 
of necessities by special people m the community were un¬ 
thinkable In fact that agianan frontier life was an interest¬ 
ing combination of a social (not anti-social' ) individualism 
and sympathetic cooperation 

Roads were almost totally lacking Traiispoit to the nearest 
family or town was by ox-cart or horsc-diawn rig, or by 
“shank’s marc ” Communication was still laigcly by word of 
mouth, botii were slow but sure Of newspapcis or maga¬ 
zines theie weie none, books were scarce, few could icaclj 
and literacy “schools” were non-existent. 

Here, then, seven hundred years after the medieval Biit- 
ish manor and two centuries after the dealing of the fiist 
American fiontier was another self-suflicicnt “Euiopcan” 
agrarian-hancliciaft community Summing up its economic 
chai acteristics 

Ftrst In general it was a simple, compact, but roughly 
planned economic system Ciops, animals, lood, textiles, tools 
—all were planned, so far as natuic permitted, to supply hu¬ 
man needs. Production fitted consumption needs fairly well 
Providence favoiing, there was no ovcrpioduction and no 
under-consump ti o n. 

Second All or pi actically all goods were consumed by the 
members of the family, they were then own maiket. 

Third Thcie was no problem of unemployment. Thcie 
was always woik to be done, and no othei “owner” or “mid¬ 
dleman” could intervene to withhold it from the laborers. 

Fourth There was little exchange of goods and practically 
no use for buying with money. Exchange was chiefly by 
barter If “money” was used, its value was fixed by face-to-face 
agi cement “Prices” likewise were set by cliiect discussion, the 
“values” being each paity’s conception of the woith of his 
labor and his belief in the scarcity value of his product. Theie 
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was no "interest” nor weie there othci “fixed charges” 
There were no moitgages and no bunds to be paid ofT. Theic 
was no danger of foreclosuie or eviction, I’he fiuiitiersman 
"owned” himself, because he "owned" the thuigs he had to 
have 

Fijih: It was a face-to-face social older. Jholilem.s were 
personal and “local.” Decisions weic m.ide as a result of diiect 
exchange of ideas. Each individual was aw.ue of and inter¬ 
ested m the collective problems of the coniniumty 

Sixth' All control ovei the production distiibution .sjstein 
resided in the faimcr and Ins family. They “owned” the piop- 
eity, and they worked for themselves. A'o mU'iith'thv'ws in¬ 
tervened between the energy m then n'simues iuni the goods 
they consumed It was completely a producers social oidci— 
there were no “middlemen,” no money-lcndeis, no pioinoters 
or financiers, no credit holders. But it was a consuinei’s social 
order also, for the produceis weie the consumeia of their own 
products 

Seventh The fotenhd as well as the actual statidai d of life 
was meager and narrow The family was at the rneuy of Na¬ 
ture, alv^ays on the precaiious buidei line of (.langei With 
muscles as the souice of powei the faiinei unild produce no 
more than one-tenth hoiscpowci pei da>. Hence u Milllcient 
and monotonous food supply was puxkiced only at enoiinoiis 
human expense. Moreover lack of medical and sanitary 
knowledge and facilities increased pain and pJiysicai clangei 
and shoi tened life. 

Eighth - But within the limits of natuial hounty economic 
life was secure^ even if it was meagei. It was secure because it 
was personally planned, contioiled, and opeiated Bailing 
drought, earthquake, flood, or othei act of God, the life our 
fatheis lived was self-sufficient and secuie. 
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THE “new man” produced BY THE 
AMERICAN CONDITIONS 

The external physical aspects of this frontier culture— 
house, implements, methods of pi eduction—were peihaps 
somewhat similar to the agrarian life of medieval or even of 
nineteenth-century Europe. But all else was different In 
spirit, m mental outlook, in evciy psychological charactci istic 
they were drastically dissimilar Under the unique conditions 
we have outlined a new kind of man had been developed—a 
pioneering individualist, an adveiituier who crossed foicsts, 
mountains, and plains to get a better living A man of inde¬ 
pendent resourcefulness, who staked out his own land, who 
felt allegiance to no other man, a man who thought his own 
thoughts, made his own decisions, and insisted on his “rights,” 
a man who tiied to keep oft his neighlior and to keep his neigh¬ 
bor off. 

The virgin continent of North America, offeiing a suc¬ 
cession of frontiers for well-nigh two hundicd years, li.id by 
1800 molded a sense of resourcefulness and of equality into 
every rising gcneiation For pavt of a geneiatiou on each 
frontier there were no cities, no law couits, no police, no 
protectors, and no exploitcis Human ingenuity, stiength, 
courage, persevciance determined whcthei a man or a family 
lived or died. 

Hence, the stratification of society which was characteristic 
of Euiopean life, and of the young cities eveiywhcie to some 
extent, was almost of no significance. 

A New Democracy m the NLakmg 

So it was that, m the new frontier communities of the 
United States especially, the fruition of the eight hundred 
years of new culture-building in Europe emcigcd The trails 
of a dynamic demociacy stood out boldly against the static 
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submissivo psychology of the oldet aiithoi itiii um society. Thus 
people were renlly regcii'ded RS ccjiaaI tliAt iSj cc^uaI before 
the law . t equal in opportunity (not, <jf couise, equal m 
physique, in mentality, and the like; everybody knew people 
weie diffeient') Thus the “Amciican dieam” came to pervade 
the people— the conwction that cvety human should be 

given an of port-unity to rise to the highest statuic of vjhich 
he is innately ca-pable 

That was the situation on the frontier until, pei haps, 1880. 
That was, I believe, the gcneially pervasive mood of the 
people in the villages and toivns that aiose beliind the fiontici 
as it moved across the continent. Indeed, er en in the cities 
this unique American brand of demociaty was still in the mab 
ing throughout most of the nineteenth cenliiiy. 

SLOW INDVSTRIALIZATION OF A-l.r/VA’.V AMFR/CA, 
t790-lSoO 

But during the centuiy of conqueiing and sell ling tlic land, 
other foiccs of economic and social change had been slowly 
gathering momentum in the giowing lov\ ns and cities of the 
East. At the veiy moment that some of the vigoioiis, ad¬ 
venturing people of the Atlantic scaboaid weie tiansplantmg 
their community living to the Ohio and ]Mississi|ipi valleys 
others of the same eneigetic tuuts weie going in loi mechan¬ 
ical invention, load, canal, and 1 ailroacl-building, facloiies of 
power machines, mining, shipping, woild business. In fact all 
the parapheinulia of a young changing induiti lal sciciety were 
being devised and constiuctcd 

To give only a few illustrative names and events Slatci’s 
successful duplication of Biitish textile machines in his cotton 
null at Pawtucket, Rhode Island (1792), Kli Whitney’s cot¬ 
ton gin (1793), and Fiancis Lowell’s loom (r8r.:() launched 
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the initial making of Ameiica’s first machines To every kind 
of economic enterprise the American inventois tried to apply 
Watt’s engines and the ideas behind the new machines — 
to steamboatiiig, witness Fitch, Rumsey, Fulton and Stevens 
(1780-1810), to railroading. Cooper, Evans, Stevens, and 
others in the early 1800’s, to the telegraph, Moise (1834— 
44), to the sewing machine, Howe (1845), to vulcanizing 
rubber, Goodyeat (1S44), to refining steel by blowing air 
through molten metal, Kelley (1846); to the reapei and 
other farming machines, McCormick (1831-), to leather 
rolling and sewing machines, McKay and otheis (1845— 
1858) Thus behind the moving frontier the beginnings of 
mechanical conquest were taking place m the East. 

But in i86q the United States was still a country chiefly of 
farms and small towns, industiy as well as agricultuic and 
business was a small-scale “family” aflaii Most of the fai mers 
worked as their frontier ancestors had done, using the old- 
fashioned plow, scythe, cradle, and flail The muscles of ani¬ 
mals and men provided the power 

Thcie were a few large cities and many towns, and they 
were growing, but the real industrial ginwth of the countiy 
had only begun The factories were small, turning out non 
and steel goods, shoes, flour, papci, and cloth, on a vciy small 
scale There were veiy few milhonaiies in the United States 
and few great coiporations Thus manufacturing, business, and 
fanning weie still small scale affairs. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, 1S60-1900 

LAUNCHED BY THE CIVIL WAR 

Then came the Civil War In the' short space of four ycais 
a new economic 1 evolution was ushered in. In two ways the 
war served as a spur to vast industual expansion first, by an 
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enormous demand for manufactured guod.s, second, by teach¬ 
ing the northern industi lalists the value of luige accumula¬ 
tions of capital 

The demand of the noithein generals foi luufoims, guns, 
ammunition, locomotives, and tiemendous supplies of food, 
expedited mass production in eveiy basic indusUy, It cieated 
the ready-made clothing mdustiy. In foui yens it inme than 
tiipled the amount of cotton and wool toiisuincd annually. 
It revolutionized shocmakmg, utilizing I lowe’.s ideas .ind the 
McKay shoe-sewing machine. It made the lenpei and othei 
farming machines a practical siiccct..s. It created tlie new 
canned-goods industry. It biought a boom in i .lilinad-builcl- 
ing, not only in the war zone but tbrouglioiu the continent, so 
that great transcontinental systems joined the Ihicifu Ocean 
to lines already laid down between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic 

To document the stoiy heic wc can do no more than note a 
few examples. 


SPECTACULAR INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OP GOOUS 
Inventions 

Take the increase m inventions. In the year i8bo the 
United States Patent Office granted 5,000 prtunts . . m 

1866, 9,000 . . m 1869,13,000 . . aftei 1900 moic than 

25,000 per year. 

The new inventions shaiply changed ivays of manufactur¬ 
ing. In iron and stcel-making hundieds of machines, .itt.ich- 
ments, appliances, and implements wcie inventccl I'.ngines 
weie enlarged and improved. Greater amounts of powci were 
produced Powerful tiaveling ciaiies were constiuctcd, and 
electric and steam-shovels, sheais, lollcrs, stamping m.Khincs, 
power scrapers, immense ore and coal ualoadcis, and luniacc 
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charging machinery Railroad rails, steel budge guders, en¬ 
gine boilers, wheels, axles, and many heavy parts of loco¬ 
motives and cars were made rapidly and handled easily by 
the new giant machines Accurate and poweiful machines for 
making machine parts were also invented 

Standardizmg Machines and Dfutdmg Labor 

Factory work itself changed The making of clothing, furni¬ 
ture, building materials, vehicles, even of machines them¬ 
selves, became a highly speciali-zed affaii, made possible by 
the standardizing of machines Every copy of each part was 
made of exactly the same size and pattern. Even the machines 
that made machines were standardized. 

Examfles of Mass Production 

Under the impetus of power-machine factory production 
the volume of goods prociuced incieased enoimotisly Note 
the amazing increase in the pioduction of pig non in 1870 
less than 4,000,000 tons in 1910, 27,000,000 tons . . . 
in 1929, 41,000,000 tons In i860 the United St.ites piodneed 
less iron and steel than any other industiial nation, m 1910 
it produced more than onc-thnd of the world’s total annual 
supply 

In i860 all manufactured pioducts were valued at $1,885,- 
000,000 . . In 1914, $2^1,000,000,000 . in 1929, $68,- 

000,000,000 

Take the increase in number of wage-earners in American 
industries . . m 1870, 12,500,000 . . . in 1910, 35,000,- 
000 . . in 1930, 48,000,000 

Take the transpoitation system. In i860, 30,000 miles of 
railroad ... in 1930, 250,000 miles The growth m auto¬ 
mobiles was even more staitling In 1900 there were only 
8,000 cars m this countryj in 1915, 2,000,000 . . . in 1930, 
26,000,000. 
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Consider the expansion of faim pioducrinn. 'The accom¬ 
panying table sums it up. The value of faun uniik-inents 
and machines incieased more than fouiteui tunes between 
i860 and 192,0, Between 1870 and 1920 hum eiops inere.ibcd 
about ten times in value, hami land incre.iseJ nearly ten 
times 


Value of Faim Implements and lA at hints 

i860 .... $ 246,000,000 

1920 . . . 3,556,000,000 


Vnliit of I i.r ni Ciops 


i,X7o 
i V-w 


$ T, 9 ;S,rn)<),ooo 
• * ’ 9,fit)o,ooo 


From these few examples we can glimpse the diamatic 
transfoimation that was wiought m the Aineiiean economic 
system (and the same thing was happening in cvci) tUliei in¬ 
dustrializing country after 1870) between 1860 and 1900. 

But one other development launched by the Cii il War did 
more than any other single thing to bring it about 


THE MODERN CORPORATION MAUI I 11 IS POSSIHir 

The Civil Wai had done more than stinuilate iin ention and 
manufacturing, It gave practically all of the Liiei masteis of 
capital the financial hcadstait nccessaiy to build the great 
corpoiations of America. The w.ii tauglit tlu; jn ospective cap¬ 
tains of industry (Rockefeller, Caiiiegie, Ainiom -to name 
only a few) that mass pioductlon could be Laiiietl on only 
with enoimous amounts of capital concenti.iled in the hands 
of a few executives They saw the noithern goveimnent laisc 
and put undreamed-of sums of money into biggei types of 
factory pioduction Many of the gieat corpor.ite iiidustiies 
as well as the cential banks got their st.ut undei that impetus 
and example. In the remaining thirty'-five ymais of the cen¬ 
tury these infant industries expanded, capital gicw, and m a 
ruthless warfare of competition small conijietitoi s wc*ic either 
bought out or driven out. Related Indubtnes weie woven into 
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growing corporations, selling methods were improved, econ¬ 
omies in production were achieved, and at the turn of the 
twentieth century a laige percentage of the national produc¬ 
tion in each field had been brought together under a single 
management. The outline ^ of a single example—the building 
of the United States Steel Corporation will suffice to show the 
role of the vertical integrated coiporation in inci easing the 
productive capacity of the worker m the peiiod of America’s 
mdusti lal expansion. 

1858 Paitnciship of Audi ew Kloman and brotlicis, $5,000 
non foigc 

1859 . . Enlaiged paitneiship, Kloman and Pliipps, capital 
$6,600 

1864. . . Andiew Carnegie taken in as paitncr, Carnegie, 

Phipps & Co , capital $50,000 

1865 . . . Caincgie meiges othei films, new firm, Union lion 
Mills Co , capital $250,000 

1874 . . Meinlieis of Union lion Mills Co. form paitnciship 
with laihoad stocklioldcis guaiantccing non company busi¬ 
ness 

1881 . . Union lion Mills Co combined with lailio.ads, coke 
mamifactuicis, and competing steel comp.inics .is Caincgic 
Biotheis & Co , capit.il $5,000,000. 

18S2 . Caincgic Eiotlicis 8c Co acc|uucd coal lands, coke 

ovens, and stock in H. C Fnck Coke Co. 

1892 . Cainegic conip.iny icoiganived as C.unegic Steel Co., 

capital $25,000,000, built Union Railroad, purchased other 
lailroads, erected 01c clocks, oigani^cd a Gie.it L.ikcs tians- 
poit company to build and opciate fleet of oie boats 
1901 . . . Cainegie Steel Co combined with aid of (Jie bankcis 
(J P. Moigan and Company) into United States Steel Coi- 
poralion, capital $1,402,000,000. 

The corpoiation then owned 149 steel woiks, v.ist ore, coal, 
gas, and limestone piopeities, over l,ooo miles of railioads, 
and over 100 lake steamships. 


1 This outline fiom Riigg, The Gieat Technology (New York, The Jolin 
D.-iy Co , 1933). pp 45-.] ( 5 . 
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tiicD 'i'yi onG coticcvji t)ic t csottf^tGs %h- 
dustnes necessary for the ■pioductioii of coi^iph’ft'd stre! prod¬ 
ucts were brought together' muiet.—non me, limestone, coal, 
and oil, iron and steel works, the nceesstu)' lailroads, steam¬ 
ships, and other transport and communieatinn ageneiesj as 
well as a tremendous selling organization In each of tl\e other 
great industries the same pyramiding of ownciship and con¬ 
trol occuried—in oil refining, in agticultmal machinery, in 
the amalgamation of railroads, in shoes, in .lutoniuliiles, and 
m systems of chain stores and other coipmations wliich buy 
and sell in large quantities. 

Thus concentration and integration of contiol became the 
chief characteristic of the development of industi y aftei 1870, 
By 1928 there were ten billion-dollar coiporations in the 
United States. 

CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL OVl.R MONIY ANll CRl DIT 

This tendency toward conccntiation of control evtemded to 
the most impoitant factor in the cntiie economic S3'stem— 
namely, money and ciedit During these j'ears of industiial 
expansion the great financial houses extended their contiol 
over industiy until they became the ceuti.il poweis in the 
modem industrial world While the steel, oil, imlio.id, and 
other coiporations were powerful, the ccntei of control lay 
in the banks which contiollcd money and credit In fact the 
banks and the chief industnal coipoiations became a closely 
knit industnal business and financial union. 

In 1913 an investigating committee appointed by Congiess 
showed that a vast piopoitionof the nation’s capital luicl credit 
were controlled by a few leading banks m New Yoik City. 
The deposits of the biggest one weie then $163,000,000, the 
resources of another were $185,000,000, of a third, $274,- 
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ooQjOOO, these three banks alone had known i esources beyond 
$622,000,000 

Moreover, their officers weie important directors of seven 
other banks, controlling additional money i esources of $968,- 
000,000, giving $1,600,000,000 as total banking 1 esources 
undei the control or influence of three banIcing firms in the 
city of New Yoik 

The report of the Committee said- 

It appeals that film membeis 01 directois of these banking films 
togethei hold 

In all, 341 dll tctoiships in 85 coiporations having total 1 esources 
or capital of $24,22 8,ooo,oood 


CONCENTRATION OF CONIROL IN NATIONAL LIFE 

Thus m this astonishing period of industnal expansion one 
thread runs thiough all economic life—conccntiation' Con- 
centiation of materials and woikeis m cciiLial factories . . . 
CoiicentiaLion of people in manufactuung and business cities 
. . . Concentration of vast amounts of wealth making pos¬ 
sible the financing of efficient powei-machine factoiy produc¬ 
tion . . Concentration of executive manapement in an elfi- 

C5 

cient hieiarchy of direction . . . Conccntiation of control 
over the economic foundations of society. 

All of this made foi huge productive capacity. It made for 
efficiency It made foi economic success. 

But—It made also for devastating human problems' Those 
we confront in a later chapter 

^ An adaptation from a government report as quoted in Leon C M-irsliaU’s 
Readmgs in Indnstnol Society (Chieago, the Umveisity of Cliicago Pi ess, 
1913)1 PP 723-725 
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III. Thus America Moved into the Tratfiition Period, I890’s 

And that brings us once moie to our own tunes—to the 
years since the 1890^^ that wc have callLci the OiCtit liaiisi- 
tion The story continues from our statement in Chaptci II, 
Turn back to it, and note the conspicuous tiends that, as we 
said there, “stand as witnesses to the passing oi the fust stage 
of industiial-demociatic society.” In addition to the levolu- 
tionary inventions and their outcome in the coi purate mass 
production of goods, note: the passing of the last fi ontiei . . 
the change in immigiation fioin noithwestein (“Noidic”) 
Europe to southern and eastern Kuiope . . the change 

fiom a growing population to a stationaiy one . . . the enor¬ 
mous concentration of our people in manufactui mg cities 
. . . the decline in the size of the family and changes in its 
role in the cdltuie . . the viitual completion of the stiuc- 
ture of schools of literacy . . . the completion of the demo¬ 
cratic machinery of the suffrage and the enltante of women 
into all economic and social enteipiises . tlic final stage 
of incoiporation of the American economic system into an in¬ 
terdependent world system of pioduction and clisti ilnition. 

A POTENTIALLY EFFICIENT aU'CHNICAl ClVI 1,1/V1 ION 
EMERGES 

From the vantage point of our piescnt knowledge we can 
be sure that even if the World Wan had been postponed be¬ 
yond 1914-1918 these advances of social tiend would have 
precipitated our people into a definitely new stage of indus¬ 
trialism by the 1940’s or 1950’s But the war did come, multi¬ 
plying invention and the facilities of nuaiiLily pioduction in 
America several fold. Under its stimulus as well as of that 
of deeper rooted trends economic icscaich and invention 
themselves were subjected to methods of mass production. 
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Vast Increase m Human ProducHmty 

As the years since 1900 passed— igio . . - 1914-1918 . . . 
1920—192,9—every phase of the economic system became more 
productive—the eneigy-converting power of engines, the in- 
tegiation of power, machines, and piocesses in technically 
organized factory production, the productivity of human 
labor. Consider some examples, first some gains in the fum¬ 
bling Machine Age, then the more sensational increases m our 
current transitional years. 

As for the former, take cotton spinning in the United 
States Before 1764 the number of spindles operated per 
worker in the industry was one In 1831 it was twenty . . 
in 1850, It was forty ... in 1900, sixty . . . m 1925, 
eighty. 

Take cotton weaving. A good week’s work in the old days 
with a hand loom was foity-fivc yards In 1900 a machine 
weaver lunning four looms could weave 1,500 yards in a 
week In 1902 I worked as a weaver in a New England mill. 
A single worker could then run four such looms on an eleven 
and one-half hour a day schedule. Today, if I were a weaver 
in a modern mill I would be on an eight-houi schedule and 
tending more than 100 looms if the plant made use of all of 
the best known machinery. (Engineers repoit that it would 
now be possible for a single weaver to run 200 looms.) 

Bogart contrasts a production per worker using hand tools, 
of four bushels of gram m 1830 with fifty bushels per worker 
using machines, in 1880. 

Hobson gives the contrasts m time required to produce an 
acre of several different grains for the period of about 1830 
with that of 1895 in the table on page 96. 

Summing up the early gams, as long ago as 1886 the 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics repoi ted that 
with 4,000,000 workers American industry was then producing 
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as much as could be turned out by 21,000,000 in pic nuichiiie 
days. 

But the gains m productive capacity of oui machines and 
power-machine factories of the initial industiial stage weie 
puny compaied to the gains made after 1900 and especially 
after the beginning of the World War, 191 To cite a few 
examples. 

As foi power production—^by 1929 single clcctiic gen¬ 
erators were producing 300,000 horse powci, and, because 
the geneiatois ran twenty-foui hoius a day, ptoducing 9,000,- 
000 times as much as an able-bodied in.in (one-tentii hoi sc- 
power) could in an eight-hout day. That our (heal TiauMtion 
is rapidly becoming an Elcctiical Age is shown by these 
figures In 1899 the total hoisepowci in electrical motois in 
the United States was 493,000 ... in 1927 it wa-. 30,000,- 
000. In 1899 industry was 5 per cent electiified, m 1027, 78 
per cent Recent Economic Changa repoited for the four in¬ 
dustries of mining, agricnltuie, manuf.ictuies and i.iilwa^'s 
such gains in productivity per woiker as. 

Index number foi 1898—1900 . . . 100 

Index number foi 1924—26 . 178 

For eleven basic industries the lespertivc index numbers 
(which were stated as 100 in 1914) had become in 1926— 
310 .. . 311 . . 177 ... 158 . 160 . . 139 . , . 

127 ... 128 ... 127 ... 126 ... 117 
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In an authoritative volume ^ issued under the auspices of 
the Federal government m 1937, the National Rcsouices 
Committee reports new statistics of gam in the whole nation’s 
capacity to produce up to 1935 as follows Taking production 
figures for the year 1920 as a base index number of 100—the 
corresponding numbers for 1935 aie 

1. Foi amount of goods pioduccd I14 (Butin 1929, 14b) 

2. For man-years of actual employment 82 

3. For amount produced pci employcEj 

man-year . . 139 

4. For employee man-y'cats required to 

produce a unit of pioduction . . . 72 

The histoiical curves that measuie the recent growth in 
the woiker’s capacity are all positively accelerating, with high 
exponents, some very high “The numbei of man-days worked 
in the industries of the United States diopped nearly 20 per 
cent between 1920 and 1929, although output increased about 
6 per cent,” said the Federal govcinment’s National Re¬ 
sources Committee as late as 1937 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING 

This brief leview of the astonishing advances in pioductive 
capacity in the nation’s economic system puts one t|uestion 
sharply before us With America’s vast resouiccs, poweiful 
machine technology and efficient personnel, what standard of 
living can now be given to our people^ 

The most complete investigation of this problem is the 
one conducted by the National Suivey of Potential Product 
Capacity in 1934 and 1935.“ Skilled engineeis under the 

^ Tethnological Tiends and National Policv^ Supcijiitentlent Public 
Documents, Waslung-ton, D C No teachci’a or school’s libiaiy should be 
without this book $i oo paper bound Also the 1938 volume— Problems of 
a Changing Po'pulafion 75 tents papei bound 

^ See The Chait of Plenty^ The National Suivey of Potential Pioduct Ca¬ 
pacity (New Yolk, Viking Press, 1935) More coinpletc bt.Uibtits ate given 
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national govcinment tuecl to find the total value of the con¬ 
sumers^ goods and scivices available to all of the American 
people in 1929. By adding together (r) the vahu' of the 
physical things produced (such as food, wealing apparel, 
houses, furmtuie and furnishings, cigais and cigaiettes, etc.), 
and (2) the value of personal setviccs (those of sen'ants, bai- 
bers, social clubs, and the like), a hguie of approYimately 
$96,000,000,000' was obtained. 

Now, if this $96,000,000,000 had been divided eipially 
among all American families, what kind of standai d of living 
would each one have had? In 1929 thcie weic appioximately 
27,500,000 families of two or moie peisons So in that yeai 
each family could have had something moie than $3,000 
worth of goods and sei vices to use In its eveiyda)’ life That 
means that every family could have had a faiil)’ good stand¬ 
ard of living— if the goods and scivices actually piodiued 
had been divided up equally among them. 

Theie is, however, still another way to answei oui ques¬ 
tion "What is Ameiica’s cap;icity to satisfy the peoples' de- 
siies and needs? If our economic system hud been lun to its 
real capacity during 1929, each family could h ivc leceived a 
standard of living higher than even tlie figure of $ ?,cx)0. But 
the system was not run to capacity, hence tin amount actually 
produced, even in 1929, was less than it could have been. 

Twm important investigations have been made to show that. 
The first is the National Sutvey of Potmiial Prod in t Capac¬ 
ity already referred to. I shall call tins iiu cstigntioii, “The 
Engineers’ Study of Capacity ” The second was matle by a 

m die Resell of the National Survey of PotnUtal PioUiut C.'iipii,il\ (New 
York City Housing Authoiity, 1935) 

^ There are seveial other studies of this probk'iii, surh is tli tt of the Rroot- 
ings Institntton, Amettea's Capacity to Produce, wliiili do not .irnvc it the 
same figuie as that of the Nation'll Survey For ex.iiiiple, the Biookiiivs’ 
study reported a total value of goods ami serviies m 1919 of JX 1,000,0011,000, 
As a lesult of the careful anagsis of the differemei. in st.atistus, I shall take 
the National Suivey estimate .ts the best one 
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group of economists at the Brookings Institution. We shall 
cp 11 this “The Economists’ Study of Capacity,” 

The Engineers’ study states a national total of pioduction 
capacity of $135,000,000,000, and a family round-number 
total of $4,500 to $5,000 a year. 

The Economists’ study states a national total of $96,000, 
000,000, and a family total of $3,200 to $3,500 a year 

The Engineers’ Study shows that the efficiency of the pro¬ 
duction system could have been raised by 40 per cent, the 
Economists’ study, by 19 per cent. 

At this point we need not pause to corapare and discuss the 
difference in these estimates—19 per cent against 40 pei cent. 
The important fact for us to remembei is that both investiga¬ 
tions agree that the American economic system could have 
produced considerably more than it actually did in 1929—the 
year of greatest production They both agree that the system 
today can 'produce enough goods and services to give every 
Amciicaii family better than the “adequate-diet standard of 
living at moderate cost” estimated by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agiiculture to be apiproximatcly $3,000 per year 
This far we can go, then We can say positively tliat, not 
only are the natuial and human resouices and the machine 
technology available to produce a high standard of living on 
our continent—but, more important than that—the people 
could have it now. 

In the summer of 1929 the President of the United States, 
Mr Hoover, and his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
went on lecord in pronouncements to the American people 
that “Prospeiity would be permanent.” “We shall soon,” Mr. 
Hoover said, “with the help of God, be in sight of the day 
when poverty will be banished fxom this nation” Ameiican 
workers were coming to believe that they would never be 
without jobs and high wages To them our Ameiica was in¬ 
deed “the best of all possible woilds.” 
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at last—on the verge of a HUN dance, 

DEMOCRACY AND INTEGRITY 

OF expression 

This, as completely and directly as I can siy it in seventy 
pages, IS the couise that the Euiopcans followed m tuiinng a 
poveity-stiicken, ignorant, local, agr.uian cultuie into a po¬ 
tentially rich, intelligent, cosmopolitan, industi ml one. 

Certainly the summaiy recoid of its achicvenieius is im¬ 
pressive 

First The physical stiuctuie set up of a technically powei- 
ful and efficient production system. 

Second The world’s highest standaid of living. Expiessed 
merely in pecuniary terms its worth, measuictl by a daily fam¬ 
ily income of several dollais is far bujicnoi to the income of 
seveial cents a day either of earlier civiliAations oi of those of 
contemporary non-industrial peoples. 

Third - The length of its people’s life almost doubled in a 
century and a half, from an avciugc of our agian.in foie- 
fathers of thirty-five years in 1789, to one of foi ty-six y'c.irs in 
1900, and to one of ovei sixty yeans totlay. And the end Is not 
in sight. The 1938 report of the National Resoiuces Commit¬ 
tee ^ estimates an average length of life foi the American 
people in 1980 of seventy yeais. Thus the 300 years of 
continent-conquering has already tinned the “young” jiopii- 
lations of new countries into distinctly “matuie” populations, 
(New Zealand’s average length of life is even now sixty-five, 
the highest in the world ) 

Fourth: The working day of fouiteen and twelve hours of 
agrarian and early industrial days, and of eleven hours and 
ten hours in 1900 is already reduced to an aveic'ige of eight 
hours generally throughout the country with .seven liours in 
the larger cities. Correspondingly fatigue and pam is steadily 

1 Pi oblems of a Changing Population. 
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being eliminated from the production of food, shelter, cloth¬ 
ing, and the operation of transportation, communication, and 
the like. 

Fi.]th Almost complete stamping out of dangerous dis¬ 
eases, such as smallpox, yellow fever, malaria, diphtheria, 
anthrax, cholera, and important beginnings in the scientific 
prevention as well as cuie of disease generally 

Sixth Provision of a startling variety of cieativc and ap¬ 
preciative activities for the increased leisuie which the people 
arc enjoying 

Seventh. The elementai-y education of all the childien of 
all the people—resulting m the literacy of 90-odd per cent of 
the population 

Eighth ■ The completion of the structure of an amazingly 
efficient means of instantaneous communication, making it pos¬ 
sible for popular leaders and their people to keep constantly 
in touch with one another, foi ideas and attitudes to be con¬ 
veyed from community to community, even from continent to 
continent. 

Nmth‘ The establishment of the foundations of the scien¬ 
tific method of inquiiy ^ and its mass applications m a glow¬ 
ing body of endowed research institutions with the consequent 
marked progress of enlightenment among the people. 

Tenth- A maiked climate of opinion already developed 
throughout the nation, the tone of which sounds the defense 
of the personal freedom of the individual; thus important ad¬ 
vances have been achieved in the building of “The American 
Way” of democracy with the free play of intelligence as its 
foundation 

Eleventh In every medium of expression the creative art¬ 
ist has begun to build authentic Ameiican art We stand on 
the veige of a golden age of creative utteiance. 

^ See Cliaptci VIII Tor a brief bkctcli of the trcnicntloiig advance of the 
cieative study and exi:iiessioii of Man and his changinfr society. 
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In the light of these achievements of the western mind and 
mood, IS It any wonder that m the summer of 1929 people 
were acclaiming Ameiican culture as “the best of all possible 
worlds”? 



Chapter IV 

STRAINS AND PROBLEMS OF A 
DEPRESSED SOCIETY^ 

» ii^ 

OCTOBER, 1929, IMPENDING COLLAPSE I 

Then, between October 24 and 29, 1929, shocking things 
happened to our piospeious America. It all began in the stock 
market. Prices of stocks and bonds tumbled piecipiLously. 
Thousands of peisonal foitunes were wiped out within a 
week’s time. Crazed men, made pooi overnight, killed them¬ 
selves. Panic seized the people who had been “speculating” 
III stocks, hundreds of thousands, some said two millions, of 
Americans had been diawn into the mad orgy of trying to 
get something for nothing Most of these speculators lost nil 
that they had made in the r92o’s. 

Fear spread over the countiy m 1930 . . . 1931 . . . 
1932 As the people heard and lead moie about the panic, 
they began to save what money they liad, to withdraw the 
money they had placed in banks, and to buy only those goods 
that they needed to keep alive. As that happened, the business 
of stores and factories declined. Job-holders woiked only part 
of the time, at first they were cut to four days a week, then to 
three, to two, finally many were told they were needed no 
longer. As the stoies sold fewer things, orders to wholesale! s 
and manufacturers became smaller One by one factories 
closed, a general and rapid decline m the production of goods 
resulted. 

^ This chapter was wiitten by IlaiolcI Riigg' 
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As more factories, offices, and stoics closed their doois, 
more millions of men and women weic thunvn out of work, 
witness the figuies showing the incicase in unemploy ment; 


Y ear 


"Numbet 


Esinnatfd as 


Uiicniployrd 


1929 

1930 

1931 

193a 

1933 

1937 


a,000,000 (in the ycai of gicatc^L ‘‘pin-.pc] ity”) 
5,000,000 (m the fust year of ilepie^-ion) 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 to 14,000,000 
13,000,000 to 17,000,000 

11,000,000 to 14,000,000 (Fechral Unemployment 
Census) 


Taking all kinds of business together, the nation’s payroll 
decreased sharply; between 1929 and 1932 the amount of 
money paid for wages in mining, manufaclin mg, constiiictioii, 
and transportation dropped 60 pei cent' In 1929, even dining 
the peak of prospeiity, the average income ol a f.um family 
had been only $648. By 1932 it was only $352 Some fnctoiies 
had children working for as little ns ^2 a week Hall of the 
women in some textile and clothing iiulustiies u'mked foi $5 
to $6 a week, many of them for much le^^s; the median wage 
in South Carolina was $9 65 foi a fifty-five houi week. In 
Illinois candy workem accustomed to ^ii8 to $25 ]iei week 
were getting $5 to $7, 

These facts of workers’ incomes are haish enough. But they 
became intolerable when it was known that owners’ incomes 
in the same yeais had actually iiicicased' As a single objective 
bit of data to witness that affirmation. 

Taking the level of wages paid to woikeis and dividends 
and interest paid to owners in 1926 as xoo we get foi the 
years 1926—1932 inclusive ^ 

^The sources for these d.xla .arc the United States Euic.ui of I.alnir StJtis- 
Ucs, and the statistical rvoik is vouched for by the leli ilili St,md,iid Sl.itisUcs 
Corporation, Repoited by Prof Paul H. Uouel.is, «WI\ose IRiiii >111011,” The 
World Tomotrow, Jami.ary, 1933 
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RelaiiDc A'^nounts 

Relative Amonnts Ratd Out 

Year 

Paid Out in Wages 

in Interest and Dividends 


(25215 = too) 

(sgt6 = too) 

1925 

100 

I 00 

1927 

97 

129 

1928 . . 

95 

137 

1929 

100 

fjCt 

1930 

So 

19<3 


60 

1S7 

1932 ... 

38 (estimate) 



Meanwhile, people who had lost their jobs tramped from 
place to place in search of new ones Failing to find them, 
they became more and more bewildered, finally they lost 
their courage. Even those who did not lose their jobs undci- 
went a change in spirit, as then wages were 1 educed, they 
too suffered from the increase of worry. They feared that 
they too would lose then jobs They worried about accidents 
and ill health Then children were affected, too. With fatheis 
out of work, physical, mental, and moral welfaic of childicn 
declined 

Thus by the winter of 1933, with thirteen million or more 
people out of work and a sixth of our population confiontmg 
starvation unless “lelief” could be given them, the country 
was at the very depths of what the histoi lans began to call 
“The Gieat Depression.” As people weic beginning to mut¬ 
ter, the condition of America was “simply incredible”! The 
1929 “best of all possible woilds” had fallen to the very 
depths of poverty and starvation in January, 1933. 


“priming the pump” 

We need not be leminded at great length of the efforts of 
the Roosevelt government after March, 1933, to build up the 
moiale of the people, to give relief to millions lacking pur¬ 
chasing power, to bolster up banks and utilities, to create 
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made-work for millions of unemployed. In general, important 
attempts weie made to “prime the pump” of a potentially 
rich but actually collapsing economic system. For nine years 
It has continued, with a let-down only m 1937, and a conse¬ 
quent so-called major “recession” until 1938. 

By and large the volume of pioduction did icvive—was in¬ 
deed practically as large in the bpiing of 1937 as in the sum¬ 
mer of 192,9. And yet eight million people weie still out of 
worki By Novembei, 1937, it was not less tlian eleven mil¬ 
lion, with additional millions woiking on pint time 

The pump simply would not “prime”! 

Steadily the facts piled up to confiim our eailicr stated 
hypothesis that western industnal-detnoci atu. rultuic, fassmg 
mth dramatic suddenness out of the fust fcnod of aui'leratmg 
estfansion, had nm into a long mtoncgnuin of continual de¬ 
gression It was becoming a depressed socrety^ But most of 
our dazed and bewildered politicians accustomed to thinking 
only in terms of “progiess” and expansion could not—still 
cannot—grasp the possibility that we weie enteiing a new 
stage in the development of modem society. 'They continued 
to speak with the habitual vocabulaiy of the Victoii.m cia of 
expansion, “make goods scaice” , . . “rcsiiict jiioduction 
and raise prices” . . . “expand pioduction” . . . “let the 
central banks do it” . . . “get government out of and off of 
business” . . . “try laissez-faire" . . , and the like. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND BREAKDOWN IN CIIARAC'rLR 

Thus a potentially poweiful society revealed the character- 
istic6 of a thoroughly “depressed” one' What does that mean 
for public morale^ As ws have seen, it means mines and facto¬ 
ries idle or running on part time, stoies empty, offices closed, 
millions on relief, billions for WPA, hungiy childicn fed at 
school, families put out on the streets in winter because they 
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cannot pay their rent But, dieadful as such things aie, they 
are merely external signs More fundamental than these is 
their effect upon the minds and characters of men, women, 
and young people, and therefore upon the character of the 
nation. 

A vast library of dramatic incident could be assembled to 
show the influence of an unplanned economic older upon the 
character of a people. Here arc five samples 

1 Mr. Tiorsi You aic a hand laster. You make good money 
You are respected Va bene Upon the smallest hillside one 
may icai the vine. Your childien arc aioiind you. You aie the 
patriaich 

But ladies in a sudden m.adness w.int many kinds of shoes 
red shoes, tvhite shoes, plaited shoes, stiaw sliocs, pumps, buckles, 
alligatoi, the little lizaid that luns on the wall Va bene Let 
them have them The woild is a biidal blr/vaid of cast-.iwaj 
shoes Who wants the excellent boot foi cnduiance? Moieovti, 
the wits of man have devised ,i machine. 

Aie you a patiiaicli longci ? 

Youi cliildien go out to woik. Youi wife scolds and n.igs 
you You aie no good You aie no man You seek .in end. .Sli.dl 
It be hanging? Will you st md on .t chan , fix a lopc, and kick ihe 
chan away? Tins is foibicklcii by the chinch. Is youi mind then 
unhinged? ^ 

^ 

2 Harry Towne of Chicago You dnve a tiuek fot a new.s- 
paper. You aie stiong as an ox. You ,ue immauied You live in a 
boaidmg-house Thcic you aic admued. Whj' not? Youi aim is 
magnificent You lunge at the woikl with hales of news. Men 
could not live without you Thiough the inru of tlic Loop, you 
lage your non hoises You fold the fieicc iivei of tlie Boulevard. 
You have no lime foi the Tiepolo blue of tlie lake, 01 foi its 
silver gulls that swoon down upon the sand You .11 e busy. You 

. are young Chicago. Weie it not for you, could the Titbtme sus¬ 
tain its towel s? 

^Cknch Calkins, Some Folks Won’l Wotk (Ilaieoint, Biace and Com¬ 
pany, New Yoik, 1930), p 135 
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It can and does You aie filed You the zealotj the evangelist, 
the public seivant But he lied who said that foi the yealol one 
job IS as good as another You weie iinpoitanf you scivcd Chi¬ 
cago with Its morning paper Today you liavc no importance 
You weie not needed. You meicly thought you wetc You weie 
a goof Buttheie aie no moie jobs of aiiv kind Your sistei gives 
you food. But you cannot cat Wh.it^ A in.iii, giown, fed by a 
woman'' They say you act queer. I he family gatlieis togethei 
They consult and decide They convene doctois who binod, 
whisper, and recede. 

“Neivous bieakdown,” they say. “He won’t get well until he 
gets a job How old did you say he was? 'I wenty-five Queer. 
Pretty young.” ^ 

=!<*=»= 

3. Skilled carpenter Age not given Two tluldien, thud ex¬ 
pected When unemployed willing to do am tiling, clean up 
yards, housecleaning, etc. Family foiced to icccivc .ill nccessaiies 
of life from chanty 

* * * 

4.. Carpenter. Aged foity. Tliiee thildien Vaiimis suhstitute 
jobs electnc wmng, making i.ulio cabinets, |il,nuing tiees, etc 
Skilful management Savings used Payments ovci dia on bouse 
Instilance policies sold to pay piopeity Lives 'I'wo hoarders 
taken Wife woiks in factoiy when she can get ,i job Ilousewoik 
aftcrwaid.® 

* * * 

5 Painter and decorator Two childien, one maiiied Son 
aged nineteen, tiiick cliiver, unemployed. Fine couple, hard 
woiking and piovident Foimeily .ilw.ays able to wcathei dull 
seasons with savings. Had been .able to ji.iy $2000 down on 
$5000 house, and had paid oft all hut $ 1 yon in niniuhly install¬ 
ments when unemployment stiuck them. I'hcy also owned a 
Hupmobile, Wife has helped by cooking out and t.akmg caie of 
confinements Took 111 boaideis Cai l.iid up. Payments on 
house and union dues lapsed. Insuiance caincd by accumulated 
^Jild,-pp 136-137 

p, 43. 

® Ibtei , p, 44 
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dividends. Enough money boiiowed fiom friends to save house 
Food cut to $4 a week foi three people ^ 

These are only five episodes of the psychological effect of 
the depression . . . five out of fifty thousand . five out 
of five million . . five out of nobody knows how many. 

the decline in public morale 

What happens to the mind and spuit of the man who has 
lost his job? With the fiist announcement that he is no longer 
wanted comes, perhaps, astonishment. As prolonged cffoits 
to find a new job fail, this is succeeded by bewilderment 
Gradually the mood solidifies into discoui agement Finally 
anxiety assails the man as he wearily tiamps fiom plant to 
plant, shop to shop, store to store 

With lack of food, increase of woiry and lack of sleep, re¬ 
sistance breaks down A feeling of lassitude and inei Lia grows 
He hangs around street corncis with the other unemployed. 
Listless discussion augments individual fcais into crowd anx¬ 
ieties Steadily the fine on-going temper of the woiking com¬ 
munity slows down, disintegrates Mental contiol .slackens. 
Rumors are magnified Fear seizes upon the community. 
Agencies of communication m the modem woi Id spread ovei- 
mght these rumors, doubts, fears, augmenting, even multi¬ 
plying to the nth degree, their power over the minds of the 
people. 

Mental disintegration leads step by step to moral break¬ 
down To save their enterprises and to maintain their position 
in the economic and social world both little and big business 
men resort to practices which, under noimal conditions, they 
would never have employed The honest, respected leadci in 
the church, as well as the unskilled laborer on the street, un¬ 
knowingly develops a new set of moral punciples. Each coii- 

1 Ibul , pp .^ 4-45 
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fesses that he would not return to its owner a pockctbook full 
of money which he found upon the sticet. Sclf-i expecting and 
respected citizens turn to boot-legging as a souice of income. 
House-owners steal from the neighboring gioceiy stoie to 
feed starving children 

Worse than that! In spite of vigorous effoits by the Fed¬ 
eral government—CWA, PWA, WPA, I’KKA, CCC, NYA, 
and the like—we appear to be producing a huge "class” of 
inert, indiffeient, "What’s-thc-use?” people. In the summei 
of 1938 we heard this mood expressed all ovci the country- 
in homes, on street corners, in bars, in lodge 100ms, on busses 
and trains. Witness snatches of comment by youth and their 
elders 

“Sure, Pm on WPA. I know it’s a racket, but I’ll never 
get another job.” . . “The only way to make a living these 

days IS to have some kind of a lackct ” . . “What’s the use 
of looking for a job^* Eveiybody knoivs thcie aicn’t any.” 
. . . “I know Pll never get a job again, but wliy complain? 
It’s nobody’s fault—these aic hard times. I hope tJiey get 
better by the time my kids giow up ” . “What’s the dif¬ 

ference who wc vote for? All the politicians just look out for 
themselves.” . “Why should I caie wlicthei my children 
graduate or not? They can’t get jobsj might as well be in 
school as on the street ” 

I can only conclude that a large and growing body—I think 
it IS aheady several millions—of 0111 people have ^‘jusL given 
up”—they are unhappy and disgiuntied, but they do not 
havo the slightest intention of doing anything about it 

Thus economic depression bungs down upon the morale of 
the people an epidemic of demoialization, a general bieak- 
down m character. 
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III 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE CHILDREN OF A 
DEPRESSED SOCIETY? ^ 

Even when the parents have fairly regular employment at 
the low wages of prospeiity periods the health condition of 
the nation’s youth is serious indeed. According to recent re¬ 
searches of the United States Office of Education, at least 
6,500,000 childieii (nearly one-quarter of the thiity million 
pupils now attending school) aie suffering from physical 
handicaps, such as weak hearts, tuberculosis, impaired sight 
and hearing, defective speech, and undernourishment The 
United States Public ^Health Service, after studying the health 
of 33,000 white school children in 1930, found that 66 per 
cent of the childien had decayed teeth, 32 per cent had de¬ 
fective vision, and 31 per cent had bad tonsils According to 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, approximately 16,000,000 families, 67 per 
cent of the American people, are compelled to exist on an 
emergency or subsistence diet 

How much worse docs the condition become under a crisis 
such as that we now fate' The undeinoui ishcd child loses 
alertness, cannot learn easily The woriied child is unable to 
put his mind on his studies Thus the dcpicssion undei mines 
the educational morale of the nation. A icccnt national report 
says “Unemployment, because it means lowcicd family stand¬ 
ards, anxiety and dread, the loss of savings, and the mortgag¬ 
ing of the future, has a direct and disastrous effect upon the 
welfare of children ” 

THE SCHOOLS, THE ONLY RECOURSE 

The schools, in company with other social agencies of the 
nation, attempt to step into the breach Children of working 

^ Only a brief introduction to tlin, piobleni la g-ivon hcic, sec Di. ijacliry’s 
Chapter V for the piiiiLijial discussion 
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age unable to fijid employment icmain in school longer. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of little children, unable to get sufficient 
food at home, aie fed fi ee lunches. Clothing is given to them. 
Hundreds of thousands of young people, formerly bi ought 
up in self-reliance, gradually take on the attitude of their 
elders They are dependent upon the community for charity. 
No longer are they happy, superior peisonb, lather they aie 
worried, inferior, humiliated youth, unceitain of themselves, 
uncertain of the world about them. Witness wh.it Gcoige V. 
Sheviakov, repoiting on a study of adolescents employed on 
part time projects of the NYA, conducted by tire Progressive 
Education Association, said of them; 

Piobably the most prominent cliaiactcnstic . . w.is the lack 

of self-confidence Even the well poised, even ihc unquestionably 
veiy supeiioi and gifted youths complained about tlieii shyness and 
lack of self-confidence . . It was astounding to le.un wh.vt in- 

secuie people oui cultuie pioduces It is teasoinble to assume that 
the gioup studied has moie insecmities—tliat these people ,ue con¬ 
stantly tliieatened by the reality situation in wliieh they f.icc unem¬ 
ployment, discontinuation of WPA .and NYA, cuts in tlie Home 
Relief Budget, etc Furthcimoie, the imderpiivilegcd youths have 
fewer means of bolsteiing then moialc by decent clotlies, atti.vctivc 
home suiioundings, etc Finally, it is a genciauon which giew up in 
families which, some six oi seven yeais ago, had sufleied a sliock, 
families in which the self-ie.spect of the fathei and the le.spcct of the 
mothei for her husband had suffered a p.iinlul blow. I'hcy come 
from homes in which humiliation is a constant buardei. 

Having no sure loyalties to which to tie, no constructive 
jobs and careers to giip them minds, these young people be¬ 
came loose m moial control Delinquency leads to petty mis¬ 
demeanors, to the forming of gangs and befoie long to major 
crimes and to confirmed ciiminals. 

Confronted by such a problem, we turn in the last analysis 
to education as our suiest step for reconstruction More than 
ever before, the schools face increased responsibility. As a 
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recent report of the National Education Association^ Child¬ 
hood and the Defresston^ says 

A cliild who discoveis that his fathei is out of a job, that the rent 
IS due, and that no one knows wheie to get money £oi giocencs lias 
lost that sense of piotcction that should suiioiind him at all times 
The peisonality and chaiactei of such a child may Suilci peiniancnt 
scars fiom these expeiicnccs Even if he escapes pcimancnt injuiy 
the child needs an unusual amount of skilled and sympalhctic ticnt- 
ment at school Under such conihtions the school must become much 
moie than an mstuictional centci. It must be the steadying influence 
to which the child can confidently turn in time of need 

THESE CONDITIONS ARE CIIARACIERISTIC OF SOCIAL 
TRANS! nON 

Briefly desciibed, these are the incredible conditions that 
have swept over our rich America since 192,9 

Now educatois and statesmen generally will lie better 
armed for the staggeiing tasks of design and teconstiuction 
which are ahead if they will appioath them with one convic¬ 
tion this curient “great transition” into a depiesscd society 
was utterly to be expected Maltcis could not have tinned out 
otherwise at the turn of the nineteenth into the twentieth cen¬ 
tury The initial period of accelerating “pi ogressive” indus- 
tnahsm had run its couise The Woild Wai simply accelei- 
ated the inevitable aftermath of stalled economic systems, 
fiustrated political designs, an interregnum of dictatorship, a 
bieakdown of established loyalties The rushing current of 
social change in an expanding society could have left no other 
kind of transitional pciiod once its initial momentum slack¬ 
ened Mental and emotional confusion as well as economic 
and political blockage was sure to icsuit 

And this bungs us back to our most important task—the 
discussion of The American Pioblcin and its study by our 
people, young and old. Let us restate it fiom Chapter II: “to 
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bring forth on this continent—ur the form of a cooperative 
commonwealth—the civili2ation of economic nbiindance, dem¬ 
ocratic behavior and cieativc expicbsion which is now poten¬ 
tially available.” 

I. THE PROBLEM OF ABUNDANCE 

THE TRAGIC INADEQUACY Or Till- DlbCRIllUTtON 
SYS I EM 

Three phases stand out clearly—abundance . . . democ¬ 
racy . . expression—and the first of these is abundance 

This IS the problem of budding a disti ibulion system that will 
give to the people ihe ■purchasing power need eel (i) for an 
adequate diet standard of livings ‘ that is, $sooo per family 
of five per year^ f2 j io enable them to Imy the goods pro¬ 
duced and keep the system running That it is a ciitical prob¬ 
lem is established beyond question by many objective leports 
and investigations concerning the division of the national so¬ 
cial income. I cite only a few ol the most extensive and le- 
liable ones - 

According to one of the most leliablc studies of the in- 
corhe of the American people dunng 1929--that made by the 
Brookings Institution *—the total tnconic of all of the people 
was approximately $93,000,000,000. Ot this amount the 
27)500,000 families of two or moic petsons received $77,- 
000,000,000 If this $77,000,000,000 had been divided evenly 
among the 27,500,000 families, each family would have re¬ 
ceived $2800 Actually, however, the income was not thus 
divided. On the conti ai y, the distribution of it was so uneven 
that 

^ Tins standaid is the one orig'inatccl by the Buic-tii of Home Economics 
of the U S Department of Ag'iicLilture. See the Dcpaitment’s Ciiciilar No 

^ Maimce Leven, Kaiold G Moulton^ and Claik Waflnuton, Americans 
Cafaetty to Consmne (Blockings Institulian, Wahliiiigtoii, D C , 1934 ) 
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16,300,000 families—60 pei cent of all—• 
leceived less than $2000 
21,500,000 families—78 pci cent of all— 
received less than $3000. 

From these facts we see also that more than thtac-fourths 
of our American families did not get the $3200 which Amer¬ 
ica’s powerful economic system had the capacity to give themi 
(The Engineers’ Study said they could have received $4700! ) 

In fact, 11,650,000 families—-42 pei cent of all—leceived less 
than $1500 pei year Note this was less than one-halj of mhat 
they could have gotten^ 

This IS even moie startling The division of America’s total 
income among the 27,500^000 families in the prospciity year 
of 1929 was so uneven that 

one-tenth of one pei cent—36,000 lich families— 

received as much as did 42 per cent— 1 1,650,000 pooi 
families 

The Brookings’ investigation cited above was a kind of 
“blanket” study for the whole United States It took m all 
of the 27,500,000 families, but made a detailed study of none. 

But othei invcstigatoi s have made very caicful studies of 
small groups of families. Fortunately, some of these were 
made for more typical yeais than 1929, in which more goods 
were produced than in any other year in our histoiy Accoid- 
ing to their careful surveys, what standaid of living did oui 
people actually get? I have space to quote conclusions onlyj 
for example 

—the Lynds’ study of “Middletown” in 1924 showed half of the 
people getting less than $1500 per year pei family 
-—the New Yolk Dcpaitinentof Labor study (1929) gave an avei- 
age annual family income of $1470 
—the United States Buieau of Lahoi Statistics study in Detioit, 
193°) g^ve an average of $1711. 
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There are many other reliable investigations. All are m 
approximate agreement on the conclusion that tlie bulk of the 
American families, even in the past pros pet tty years ^ had to 
get their entire living out of an income of less than ^ijoo a 
year. 

But the actual average family income under the conditions 
of a depiessed society is neaicr to $iooo' A leport of the 
National Resources Committee just off the pi ess (September, 
1938) states that 

m the fiscal year one-fhird of Ami'/tea's families and in¬ 

dividual consumers had less than $yHo income, one-half had 
less than $iojO, two-thuds less than $i jjp, mnr-tenths less 
than $2 §00. 

Finally, foi all non-faim families, the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Depaitment of Agiiculture 
summed up its study saying- 

“rd million, or 74 per cent, did not have sufficient income m rpap 
to 'provide an adequate diet at moderate cost Niiietri n million, 
or go per cent, ■were not in a position to enjoy a Itbctal diet " 


A BIFURCATED SOCIETY THE “llAVIs” AGAINST 
THE “hAVF-NOTs” 

Certainly the fact is established that tire Amciicaii people 
are receiving a niggardly distribution fiom a potentially effi¬ 
cient productive system, and that while a few have “enough” 
the preponderance do not. It is difficult to escape tlie conclu¬ 
sion that our Ameiica, with some twenty-odd millions who 
appear to be developing into what may be a pei manently un¬ 
employed,class, seems to be becoming a bifurcated society—a 
House of the “Haves” against the “Have-Nots”—a national 
house divided against itself. Certainly it is beset by drastic in¬ 
ternal cleavages and faces perhaps a generation of continuous 
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and growing “depression.” The “Haves” themselves appear 
to be divided into two classes of owners. The former include 
a small body of owneis of Big Property who, only one to two 
generations ago^ themselves arose in the social order—and by 
their own efforts—from the so-called lowei-middle classes to 
a position of dictatorial control over economic and political 
organized life and over the admiration and allegiance of the 
masses Associated with them are a laiger body of owners of 
Little Property who emulate their more successful fellows 
in our competitive society and aspire to equal their wealth 
and power Against these two is aiiayed a small number of 
vigorous opponents, comprising progi essives, liberals, and 
labor groups who would impose a vast amount of social con¬ 
trol on the propel ty and power of the “Haves.” 

Thus, I say, our social order appears to be enteiing a period 
of perpetual depression. Certainly the study of recent trends 
IS convincing that the body politic now faces the prospect of 
many years of conflict between the “Haves” and f/iosc w/?o 
are troubled about the condttion of the ‘‘Have-Nots ” I lepeat 
—not primalily between the “Haves” and the “Have-Nots,” 
for the lattei are docile and accept things as they are, but be 
tween the “Haves” and those vigoious pcisons-with-a-social- 
conscience who are troubled about the condition of the “Have- 
Nots” and are determined to do something about it. 

Thus the problem of abundance, although enormously com¬ 
plicated in detail, reduces essentially to one thing—^nameJy, 
finding a way to increase, in fact to more than double, the 
family purchasing power now delivcied to the bulk of our 
people. While, therefore, not pretending that we possess the 
detailed solution for this staggeiing problem, we are con¬ 
vinced as to the piiority of certain impeiatives. The most ur¬ 
gent one IS that of making a vigorous advance toward meet¬ 
ing the froblem of the contiol of the economic system. 
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U THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 

We move on then to the second phase of The Ameilcan 
Problem—namely, democracy^ for that Is basically the prob¬ 
lem of social control. Regardless of how we phiase the state¬ 
ment of the problem, it is essentially that of the relations of 
the individual and the social gioup. Even to outline the prob¬ 
lem adequately would lequiie an elaborate chapter; only a 
preface to it can be wntten here. 


THREE facts INDIVIDUALISM, INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES, INTERDEVENDl NCE 

' Bring into one picture three facts in the light of the his¬ 
tory of individualism and corporate power-machine pi oduction 
which we have outlined 

First • The fact that in our kind of society the people arc ego¬ 
centric competing individualists—driven by fears of economic 
insecurity and eveilastmg diivcs for powei and social picstige. 

' Second The fact of interdependence. These comjieting in¬ 
dividualists are living in a woild society of continents, regions, 
and coniraunities so inextricably tied together by speciali 7 a- 
tion of natuial resources and of production, liy a fragile inter¬ 
locking system of “fiee maikets,” tianspoit, and communica¬ 
tion that changes in any one pait of the mechanism quickly 
radiate changes into other remote pai ts 

Third The fact of individual differences, that the people 
vary enormously in energy, in ambition, in intelligence, m 
resourcefulness—m the very traits that go to pioduce their 
individualism. Every population reveals the long and the 
short, the stioiig and the weak, the dominceiiiig and the sub¬ 
missive, the dynamic and the incit, the advcntuious and the 
timid and for every trait, a vast mccliociity between the ex- 
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tremes. This fact—this ‘‘law”—of individual differences lies 
at the very heart of the problem of building a cooperative 
commonwealth from a population of competing individuals. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN PEOPLE ARE LEFT FREE 
TO EXPLOIT THINGS OR OTHER PEOPLE? 

History has pioved if you start a group of people equal in 
any enterprise and let them compete for honois, jobs, land, 
money, power, what-not—in a short time a few who are 
brighter and shrewder, more vigorous and ambitious will 
have the best jobs, the best land, and most of the money and 
will control the others. They will be the “leadeis”—the “im¬ 
portant people”—while the mass of the gi oup will be “follow¬ 
ers” . . . “the common men” , , . “the men-on-the-sti cet ” 
In every tribe, clan, family, and nation, in every civiliza¬ 
tion of which we have any ixcord that has been tiue. It is 
as much a “law” of social psychology as is the “law” of in¬ 
dividual differences, it is indeed the corollaiy of that “law ” 

Illustrated by the Conquest of America 

Every chapter of the dramatic tale of the conquest of the 
North American continent documents the “law.” In one lap 
of the westward movement after another hundieds of thou¬ 
sands of pioneers rushed in and staked it out 

What happened? Did they remain free and equal? They 
did not In the growth of every township, every county, evei y 
city, and every state, a few people—the most energetic, am¬ 
bitious, and shrewd—got most of the land including the best 
land—the land on which the “mam sheet” was built, the land 
where the lailroad lan A few, generally those who went into 
buying and selling rather than faiming oi crafts or the pio- 
fessions, soon “led” the others. They bought and sold land 
always for a profit. They made money and invested it m moie 
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land. They “promoted” new things, acting as agent and seller 
lather than owner and developer. They let othei people do 
the manual labor and the difficult first stages o£ building up 
a farm or business. When “hard times” came to the country— 
as happened every few years—these “business men” with sui- 
plus money (“capital”) lent money on farms, houses, stoies, 
and other property, took mortgages us security They knew 
that their money would make money much faster than the 
strength of their muscles oi their professional skill could, or 
those of their neighbors. It did I 

As the years passed these “successful” men—those with 
more money—became the “big men” . , “the impoitant 
people” . . “the best families ” And, as in each of the Eu¬ 
ropean centers these more intelligent, vigoious, ambitious, 
persistent men became “the government” also. Some actually 
held the offices m town, state and nation, Othei s weie content 
to operate invisible government behind the scenes—giving ad¬ 
vice to political henchmen which was almost invaiiably fol¬ 
lowed, 

That is how history has repeated itself in Euiope and in 
her new countries around the world. All were built up on the 
idea of lmssB:z-faire —only recently partially qualified by tenta¬ 
tive types of control. It all confirmed Darwin’s idea, provid¬ 
ing another example of “the survival of the fittest ” 

This brief reference to history taken with the facts of the 
maldistribution of the national income is convincing that we 
dare not longer leave those persons who have happened to 
inherit a surplus of intelligence, ambition, eneigy, and othei 
drives that lead to “success,” free to exploit their neighbors 
without let or hindrance We must now impose sufficient re¬ 
strictions upon them to guarantee a continuous operation of 
the social system and a humane and efficient division of the 
social income How fai that social contiol shall extend and 
how much it must be accompanied by the socialization of 
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ownership no person living today can now state. These are 
insistent unanswered questions to which a'vast amount of 
creative energy must be given and without delay. 


THE CRITICAL ALTERNATIVES WHICH TYPE OF CONTROL^ 

But theie is one supreme question of social control that is 
of vital concern to educators, in fact, its study is pnmaiily 
their province and its answer their obligation. It is. “HoW 
shall this control over the more capable exploiting individual 
be established^” A thousand yeais of history have revealed 
two types—the two in fact that we discussed in Chapter III 
and shall discuss more thoroughly in several later chapters 
of this book 

First - Authoiitarian Conti ol 

Second' Democratic Contiol 

First Control can be imposed from the outside by a body 
in authority forcibly lestncting or compelling the individual. 
This IS Dictatorship . . . Rule by One Man . . . the rule 
of the Oligarchy . . AuthoiItalian Control. As we have 
seen, throughout recoided history with a few conspicuous ex¬ 
ceptions, this has been the characteristic form of control Not 
only has it been the clmiactenstic form of political govern¬ 
ment, it has also been the characteristic form of control in 
all social gioups including the educational systems set up by 
modern as well as ancient states. 

Second Democratic control. The consideration of this type 
brings us directly to the crux of educational reconsti uction It 
is not imposed upon a people by a central outside authority. 
On the contiary, it is develofed from ’imthm by the effort of 
the individuals themselves A vast discipline is imposed luth- 
lessly upon the individual, but it is self-imposed and hence 
is the only kind that Is constructively educative. Every in- 
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stance of self-imposed discipline produces in the individual a 
gi eater spirit of-and skill in cooperation. The chief reason is 
that It builds a new conception of self-powers and a new con¬ 
ception of freedom within the individual. On the one hand, 
it releases the individual man and woman to build his own 
effectual mtelligence and appieciative awaicncss; that is, it 
practices self-expiession. On the other hand, it builds sensi¬ 
tiveness to the needs and rights and capacities of otheis Un¬ 
der such a regime the individual is made responsible for his 
utterance, including its control, thus there is built the convic¬ 
tion that every man’s freedom leaves off whcie his neighboi’s 
begins. The bounds to each individual’s action aie set theie- 
fore cooperatively and voluntarily—not by the imposed dic¬ 
tates of authouty. 

Dictatorship Challenges Democracy 

In consideimg these two types of control we aie not raising 
an academic issue. On the contiaiy, another dangerous inter¬ 
regnum of dictatorship has broken in on several hundied 
years of march toward democracy' Twenty yeais after the 
dose of the fiist World War “to end all wais” and “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” the fice-swinging match of 
the peoples of the world towaid democracy has given way 
to the goose-step of the dictatois. In a score of countries ruth¬ 
less ambitious rulers have seized power By violence and the 
deceit of propaganda they have abolished parliaments and 
competing parties They rule by feai and force, pei securing, 
banishing, killing their opponents. They stamp on freedom of 
speech, freedom of movement, ficedom of productive work, 
freedom of thought and research, banning liberality of 
thought and action They bait Jews, Catholics—all aliens—de 
stroying a centuiy of effoits toward international cooperation. 

Meanwhile all over Ameiica—still the best haven of liberty 
in the world—feais grow foi the secuiity of the American tia- 
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dition. Will the flags and songs, the badges and uniforms, the 
goose-step of maiching bands sweep American youth away 
from the sound road of fice intelligence'’ In the Fascist coun¬ 
tries the dictators have given the people new and easily under¬ 
stood allegiances Hard work , . thrift . . . instant and 
complete obedience . . . don’t think or experiment . , . 
follow youi leaders . . . sacrifice for the Fatherland . . 
our country right or wrong puige our countiy of all 

aliens . war upon wasteful and inefficient Demociacy , . . 
help build the Fascist state , . . help build the Socialized 
state. 

These slogans are clear and definite. They are given to the 
people in a diamatic setting, with emotional cxhoitation As 
a consequence, tens of millions of the lanlc and file of other 
‘countries are swayed by them and line up in a gicat ciusade. 

We are compelled to ask Are thcie germs of incipient dic¬ 
tatorship and fascism in our Ameiican culture? “Can it hap¬ 
pen heie” in spite of assei lions to the contiary? 

It IS hapfenmg here. The germs of incipient fascism have 
always been in the national blood stream Examples? Consider 
the testimony before the LaFollette Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee on civil libel ties as evidence of national malady of the 
body politic Witness the cuirent centers of infection The “I- 
am-the-law” rule of Flague in New Jersey . the use of 
the infamous Mohawk Valley formula in New York cities 
, . the Louisiana Empire inaugmated by the strong-armism 

of Huey Long . . the man-handling by police to prevent 
labor organization in New Oideans . . the muider of work¬ 
ers in Tampa, Florida . . . the Memorial Day massacre by 
police m Chicago . the Black Legion in Michigan . . . 
the many centeis of share-cropping social debaucheiy in the 
South . . . the wholesale violent eviction of many families 
of lumber union workers and the evil conditions m parts of 
California , . . the wholesale murders in Harlan, Kentucky j 
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th.e_but why go on? You, no doubt, can add other local ex¬ 
amples fiom your own region in America. 

In such American centeis demociacy is now doi mant. Law¬ 
less political bosses, city officials, coipoiation officials, so-called 
public-relations-counsel on-the-makc .set tlicmselvcs up as 
extra-legal dictators over public udministiation as well as 
over the public mood. They stamp on free speech, “deport” 
native Amencans distinguished in public life, they illegally 
jail their political opponents, they throw eggs and shout down 
meetings They flog, they beat, they use thncl-degice biutality 

One fact is certain. These phenomena aic “fascist” in chai- 
actei. They are dictatoiial, authoutanan They are thoioughly 
underaociatic and as such arc alien to the American tradition 
These happenings are forms of “The Tenor ” And they are 
with us heie—not 4000 and moie miles away m Italy 01 
Gcimany, Spam, or Russia, or Japan. 

Yet these destioyeis of “law and ordei” are oui own peo¬ 
ple caught by a social situation that they do not undei stand, 
turning to violence m what many of them icg.ird as self- 
defense. Deep down most of them aie well-meatnn’, pioviii- 
cial, small-town minds, strugglin’ to make an honest Jivin’. 
They are suddenly caught “unbeknownst” by the overwhelm¬ 
ing avalanche’of a social system lunning wild without a gov¬ 
ernor to control It, made hysterica) by the creeiun’ up on them 
of mysterious, hitherto-unknown foiccs So they clutch the 
American flag m one hand and leach for a stone or a gun 
with the other to destroy anyone who attacks then property 
and their power. And the chief impetus to this lawless action 
IS—fear and hate but largely fear, sued by ignorance and 
mothered by the spirit of acquisitiveness. 

To many of these “Haves”—big and little—the present 
years seem to have bi ought an attack upon the very founda¬ 
tions of Ameiican civilization Then intrenched interests are 
being called in question. Their power is being threatened. To 
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this threat, their natural individualistic leaction is ‘'I made 
that competence, that coi-poration, that invention, that in¬ 
come I It’s mine. You can’t encroach on it oi contioi it. You 
can’t even tax it' You who propose to do so are enemies of 
law and order. You are un-Ameiican Yes—you arc Commu¬ 
nists . . Reds . . . Undesirables. I’ll have you depoi ted 
or jailed'” This attitude—^widespread among our people—is 
a natural outcome of the successful struggle for property and 
power in a ruthlessly competitive society 

These, then, are the virulent symptoms of social disease in 
the body politic. That they break out from month to month 
and year to year is convincing evidence that the national blood 
stream itself is infected The health of the Amciican demo¬ 
cratic state IS Ill grave danger. No lancing of supei ficial local 
eiuptions will purify that blood stream. A vast hospital¬ 
ization program must be designed and launched Fighting 
phagocytes—anti-bodics of education—must be injected to 
combat the deadly microbes, the noxious formations that aie 
undermining social lesistancc. And a long-time campaign must 
be developed of the total body-building of dcmociatic educa¬ 
tion which will Create real social intelligence among oUi 
people. 

Ill, THE THIRD PHASE OF THE AMERICAN PROBLEM 

I can find no singlq, word or phrase that adequately states 
the third phase of the American problem There are sevcial 
important ones, each of which conveys an essential aspect of 
It, for example 

—integiity of expression 

—creative expi essioii 

—the fullest development of peisonality 

—sensitive awareness . . heightened appi eciation of beauty 
—fullest uttciance of the self 
—self-cultivation 
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Note the manner m which these statements give prominence 
to the self—Its expression, its appreciative awareness, its m- 
tegiity and its cultivation. It is the essential peisonality of 
the individual that is here under discussion. It is perhaps not 
to be wondered at that no single concept can bo found that 
describes it with the comprehensiveness that “democracy” epit¬ 
omizes the second phase of The Amencan Problem 

Indeed, much could be said m favoi of regarding this third 
phase of The Problem as an aspect of the concept of building 
democtacy in America. I would be entirely willing to do so 
if that concept were stated definitively enough to give em¬ 
phasis to the centi-al idle of the Self . . the Personality of 
the individual I remind the leadei again of our statement 
of it to provide a way of life that will enable each individual 
to rise to the highest stature of which he is innately capable. 
“A way of life,” that is, economic, political, and social insti¬ 
tutions, in which each peison cannot only shaic in the total 
“social income” but give full umestneted peisonal expression 
to what he sees, feels, thinks about life m the cultuie. To be 
called truly democratic, a social oidci must definitely leveal 
a climate of opinion which will peimit—no, moic than that, 
simulate —each individual to “say” what lie has thought out 
himself, his own way. By the words to say I mean To state 
... to express creatively . . . what one sees of life around 
him, with any material—words, tone, the body, social rela¬ 
tions, physical mateiials of aichitccturc, sculptuie, painting, 
what-not To state hts own fersojially imagined conceptions 
of life —to put them down, to utter them, to produce them in 
a building or a book, a garden or a community design, a law 
or a social organization in the most adequate peisonal expres¬ 
sion—that IS the comprehensive concept for which we are 
striving to find words 

If the word democracy makes this dynamic factor of per- 
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sonal expression stand out boldly as central and indispensable^ 
then what I call the third phase of The ^Lmerican Problem 
can perhaps be subsumed in our thinking with the second oned 

But if the concept is made too all-inclusive, some of its criti¬ 
cal meanings are apt to be lost My own experience for fifteen 
years with piofessed students of democracy and pragmatism 
has convinced me that all too frequently that has happened 
in the case of such concepts as “democracy” and “the experi¬ 
mental method of inquiry.” The concept variously called the 
“creative act,” integrity of expression, self-cultivation, appre¬ 
ciation—has become submerged. Hence I suggest that edu¬ 
cators will grip The American Problem more surely if they 
distinguish as a task to be confronted sepaiately what I call 
its third phase. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive phrasing of the concept 
IS “integrity of personal expression,” or “cieative expiession ” 
It conveys not only the quality of stating one’s own personally 
imagined conceptions, which I have just stiessed, but in addi¬ 
tion it requires that the statement shall be made with the 
best technical competence that the individual can command. 
Cieative imagination and technical competence are both indis¬ 
pensable phases of intcgnty of expiession. If they are achieved 


1 A sojiiewhit fullci mtcipretation c.-iii be gotten fioni Chapter VIII Per¬ 
haps the infounal “.istde” nature of .a footnote ivill peimit nie to add that 
I am a good deal tioublcd ovci tlie niinimi/iiiR of this phase of The Aiiiencari 
Pioblem In this book It is easy to lationaluc the defect in my colleagues and 
myself by pointing- out, fiist, the dire importance of concenti-ating much of 
oin energy on encouiaging the study of soci.al problems, second, that the 
speci.al focus of iiiteicst of the foiindcis of the John Dewey Society for the 
Study of Ciiltiuc and Education, and of the present Yeai book Committee, lies 
m what Its advocates sometimes tall “the social ” I do feel impelled to regis¬ 
ter ray legret .at the necessity of contracting the space devoted in tlie book to 
what I distinguish here as the thud phase of The Amciiean Pioblem Even 
noTv (October i, 1938) I know I isould h.avc my colic igues’ cooperation in 
adding a section to the book to do so, but that would greatly expand an 
alieady-too-long book, and might encroach on the present dynamic emphasis 
on “the socnal ” 11 R 
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successfully, then the product of the expiession ... of the 
creative act . . . truly has integrity, it has what the artists 
are calling “organic form.” 

This third great phase of The American Problem, then, 
demands that we build a social older that will incieasingly 
make integrity of peisonal expression possible. That rs still 
a -prohlem for our people is established by a whole library of 
historical and contemporaiy documentation. I cite a bit of it. 

The intellectual climate in which the continent was con¬ 
quered was such as to defeat the growth of these sensitive 
qualities of expiession and appreciation in the people. The 
tone of life was conquer . . . build . . . expiloit . . com¬ 

pete . . hurry , . . make it biggci and better. While the 
individual was given fiee rein for conquest self-cultivation 
was all but impossible; esthetic inteiests wcie at a low ebb 
The piessures of a hostile geography, the lure of immediate 
profits in an untouched continent, the spirit of acqursitivencss 
and other factois we have dcsciibed all contributed to pro¬ 
duce a raucous aggrandizing cultuio Actually the only way 
a man could express himself was by defeating his fellows, by 
becoming a big man in the community In such an atmospheie 
theie was, inevitably, a dearth of thoughtful design oi quiet 
contemplation Only the rare mutant succeeded in achieving 
integrity of expression and he (Whitman . . . TJioreau . , 
Melville . . . Poe . . . Sullivan . . et al, to name but a 
few) did it at the expense of populai undeistanding and accept¬ 
ance 

In such a competitive lank-order civilization the measure of 
the individuaPs “statement” of his life was not the mtegiity 
of his own creation, it was its comparison with another per¬ 
son’s statement Each person was goaded to rise to heights set 
by other persons’ capabilities Examples could be cited in 
every aspect of living, to name a few, note the whole system 
of rewards in schools and colleges, and of pnz-cs and promo- 
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tions in industry and business and government,, in athletics 
and the arts (witness the Man-to-Man Rating Scale in in¬ 
dustry, the United States Army, and other enteiprises). 

Thus throughout the entire cultuic a person’s “stature” 
was measuied by contrasting it with another’s statuie, rather 
than with the fullest stature ‘^‘'of which he was innately 
capable ” So it was that the American idea was denied and in¬ 
tegrity of expiession was rendered vciy difficult—for most peo¬ 
ple, impossible. 

Instead—Expression Was Imitatme and Eclectic 

Most of the few persons of intelligence and eneigy who 
did succeed in turning then backs on economic invention, 
technology, and business to devote themselves to the moi e 
sensitive study and portraituie of life in America wcie un¬ 
able to put down with integrity their own conceptions of life 
as it was actually lived here On the contraiy they recorded a 
piettified Brltish-European veision of their lomantic dicam 
world for Ameiica. Foi two ccntuiics alnrost every potential 
major cieative Amciican—^poet, novelist, aichitect, painter, 
“the artists” generally—copied the ideas, standaid styles, and 
themes of Europe instead of creating then own. Almost no¬ 
body succeeded m stating life as it was really lived in Amer¬ 
ica by Americans. As Emerson complained, our language, cus¬ 
toms, letters, arts geneially all stemmed fiom England and 
Euiope and the classical cultures of the past Listen to the 
denunciation of the lack of courage and oiiguiality in our 
architects by the first truly cieative American master, I.ouis 
H. Sullivan ’■ 

T. lius we have now the abounding freedom of Eclccticisin, tlie 
winning smile of taste, but no aichitecture For Aiclntcctuie, be it 
known, IS dead . . There is now a dazzling displ.ay of mti- 
chandise, all imported, exception to he suie cuu own clieiislied colo- 

^ L. H SulUviin, Aiitobtogtnj>/iy of an Itleiii pp 37 5—31^ 
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nial, which maintains our Anglo-Saxon tiadition in its purity. We 
have Tudor for colleges aand residences; Roman fni banks, and 
railway stations and libiaiies,—oi Greek if you like—some custom¬ 
ers piefei the Ionic to the Doric. W^'c have Ficnch, English and Ital¬ 
ian, Gathic, Classic and Renaissance foi churches. In fact we are 
prepared to satisfy, in any maiinci of taste Residences we oiler in 
Italian 01 Louis Qumze We make a sm.iU charge for alteiations 
and adaptations Om service wc guaiantee as exceptional and ex¬ 
clusive. Our importations aie direct. We have oui own agents 
abioad. 

And more recently from Sheldon Cheney • ^ 

Eclecticism is the amiahle name given to aichitectural incompe¬ 
tence m the peuod 1870-1920 Pickeis and chooscis from older 
forms of building, disputeis foi tins 01 that style witJiin the limits 
of impotency and imitativeness, tasteful loameis, cultuied repeateis 
of other men’s aichitectuial phiascs—Eclectics' 

In every medium of expiession the cieative piocess was 
demeaned. A climate of imitation of foreign and ancient 
classic styles was spread over the land. In every field I say— 
in architectui e, in letters, in painting, in sculptuic, m music, 
the dance, the theatre, what-iiotf Gcoigc Santayana, who grew 
up in it and lifted himself above it, named it “The Genteel 
Tradition,” saying of the current mood in literatui e ^ 

They could not 1 etail the genteel tiadition, . . . But life offered 
them little digestible mateiial, noi weic they natiii.iny voiacious. 
They weie fastidious, and undei the ciiciimstances they were 
starved . . Theiefoie the genius of . . Hawtlioi ne, and even 
of Emerson, was employed in a soit of inner play, 01 digestion of 
vacancy It was a lefined labor, but was in clanger of being inoibicl, 
or tinkling, or self-indulgent. . . [Then] fancies expressed their 
personal genius sincerely, as diearns may, but they were aibitiaiy 
fancies in coixiparison with what a leal observer would have sard in 
the piemises. ... In their own pemons they escaped the inedioc- 

^ Sheldon Cheney, The Ne<vj World ArchUeUnre, p 54. 

^George Santayana, The Genteel Tradition in A met lean Thiloso-phy. 
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iity of the genteel tiadition, but tlicy supplied notlimg to supplant it 
mother minds. 

This, then, is the harsh background whidi crushed the crea¬ 
tive spirit in America during the period of preemption and 
settlement. In Chapter VIII we shall see the manner in which 
that spirit awoke near the close of the Gilded Age and burst 
its hampering bonds in a great revolt against exploitation and 
the genteel tradition. 

This must bring to a close my preface to the progtam which 
we present in this book to deal with The American Problem 
There is vastly more to even the statement of the pioblem 
than I have been able to hint. But these biicf paragraphs 
have stated its essentials. They also sketch the major outlines 
of the great educational task before us In the remaining chap¬ 
ters of this book we shall endeavor to fill in that outline 

First, m Chapter V we appraise the problem confionted by 
young Amcucaiis in gi owing up in the midst of the stresses 
and strains of our depressed society. 

Second, in Chapter VI, we appraise the school of the first m- 
dusbial society. 





Chapter V 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN A 
DEPRESSED SOCIETY ^ 

# « * 

Growing up in the kind of society wc have described is a 
very difficult process Fiom babyhood to matuilty the indi¬ 
vidual is often in emotional conflict This is caused by the 
necessity of adjusting to his envnonment and of meeting 
emotional needs in ways that aie both satisfying to him and 
acceptable to those around him Yet development from infant 
dependency to mature responsibility can take place in no 
other way, it is through his actual social living that the child 
works out his social adjustment to the w'oild aiound him In¬ 
evitably, then, the difleiences m the extent to which his en¬ 
vironment helps or hindeis him will be enormous. At times 
it will be congenial and helpful to him by reducing the 
strains and piessuies inheient m social development, at othcis 
It will gravely intensify his emotional problems. 

Even under the most favorable ciicunistances there is sure 
to be some conflict. How much moie, then, is it to be expected 
in oui contemporaiy Ameiicaii society, in which children and 
youth will meet senoiis hazatds and obstacles to develop¬ 
ment’ Under the piessures and tensions of our depressed and 
swiftly changing cultuie the problems of giownng up are 
made very difficult It is the special task of this chapter to 
discuss the influences which the cultuie in transitional Amer¬ 
ica exert upon the child trying to work out his emotional and 

1 This cKiptei was written by Caroline Zacliry 
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social adjustment We shall study both those influences which 
burden him and which the school may help to ofiset, as well 
as those which the school may fostci* and support, 


WHAT IS THE child’s ENVIRONMENT 

It is evident that matciial aspects of the child’s world are 
vital to his social development, for example, physical health 
IS one of the basic lequirements for emotional health Further, 
when environment is considered in the light of its interplay 
with the emotional needs of the developing individual it is, 
of course, seen as including not only such provision as there 
may be for food, shelter, health care, and physical safety, but 
all else that the individual sees and feels. 

For the infant there is at first only himself, he is his own 
inner and outer woild. But even in his feelings about himself 
he is influenced, lu some degree, by another person who is as 
yet scaicely differentiated from himself—his mother or his 
nurse Giadually he becomes aware of her identity as the 
souice of his pleasure and disappointment; she is all the 
world to him Her feelings toward him, interacting with the 
needs which he feels, are the climate in which he lives His 
horizon continues to expand, and his emotional interests come 
to Include others besides himself and his parents In child¬ 
hood he finds children like himself and his teachers; in 
adolescence he has chums and sweethearts, potential em¬ 
ployers or “bosses” and other adults These in their relation¬ 
ships with him are the world in which he grows. 

The young child feels the impact of the wider social group 
with its standards of value or its confusion of standaids, its 
currents of energy and hope or anguish and despaii, as these 
aie felt by the adults close to him and expressed in their atti¬ 
tudes. The adolescent leceives the largei enviionment both 
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indirectly through the gi own peisons who are impoitant to 
him and directly. 


HOW IT LOOKS TO YOUTH 

Young people have spoken to us frankly about thcir piob- 
lems. Some boys in the senior year of a city high school ^ 
weie asked to wiite—anonymously—of problems of heredity, 
eugenics, leproduction, and euthenics which they thought a 
course in social hygiene might help them solve. In addition 
to writing of problems in these areas, many gave the follow¬ 
ing answers to the question “What tioubles youf” 

, My pioblem is mainly how I am to make a living once I am out 
of school. 

I believe unemployment is the chief prohlcm of youth today. It’s 
too had that money means so much to us 

My most immediate problem is to get out of school and get to 
woik But tlieie IS whcie the real pioblem IS Aflci school whati* 

What should a young couple do who cannot aflord marriage but 
love each other nevei theless? 

I wondei if the present unstablencss, in foieign countiies, will 
affect my future 

Most of us feel that the way things .arc wc’d belter foigct about 
future “book lamin’.” Xhe pieseiit is our concein, foi tlie futuie is 
so indeterminable with unsteady economic systems and slinky woild 
affaiis. 

Sometimes I become seiious about such things as this one might as 
well get the most out of life now, for he can’t live foievcr. What 
will happen to the .U S in time of wai ■’ 

The question of how to avoid being cannon fodder also plagues 
mj' brain. 

^ Illustrations here and fallowing come from The Study of Adolescents 
A. few of the ohseivaOons and expcijences cited in this eh ijiter .iie those of 
adolescents employed on part-time pi-ojecls by the Nalioiinl Youth Adminis¬ 
tration of New York City, of whom a small but unselccted group was studied 
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There is a gicat deal of talk at present about Aiyanism and su¬ 
periority of ceitain races Can theie be anything m this^ 

A young man, recalling school experiences, said to the in¬ 
terviewer 

Three-quarters of the teacheis ate reactionary and should liave 
been embalmed long ago. They still tell you that eveiybody has a 
chance to be piesidcnt. 

A girl who had quit school to look for woi k told the in¬ 
terviewer 

The only way to get a job is to know somebody, who knows 
somebody, who knows somebody. 

A girl who lecently graduated from a city high school re¬ 
turned for advice about going to night school while she 
looked for work, and latei, too, if she got a job. Her piob- 
lems are extreme, they aie not typical NevciLhcless by then 
intensity they serve to illustiate dramatically the influence 
of harsh outei reality upon the inner conflict of the adolescent 

The counsellor found that R was expeiiencuig difliculty with 
emotional adjustments to lier motlier, stcpfatliei, and sister. She 
accused her stepfather of making advances to hci and said that lici 
mother earned hci Jiving hy prostitution ami dinnk Jicavilj' Tlie 
sistei had been placed in a detention liomc because of sexual delin¬ 
quency R. felt that her mothci bad bi ought .ibout this detention 
and lesented hei mother’s action, she belli.ved that the stepCathei 
was 1 esponsible foi hci sistei’s delinquency. Slic felt thatshc could not 
be good because her mothei and sistci wcic not good SJic disti listed 
all men Her constant high emotional tension was enhanced by a 
hearing difficulty. 

She was accused of theft by the family with whom hei sistci later 
lived. To the counselloi she said that her sister was i esponsible for 
the accusation, and she appeared vciy unhappy ovei this situation. 

Treatment was aiianged foi the he.umg difficulty, p.ut-Ume' 
volunteer woik was found in a settlement house whcic R. met 
otheis of her age; she went lo niglit school; bJie looked foi a job. 
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But, she wiote to the counsellor, her paients were suspicious of 
hei absences “Were you out with yoiii boy fiicnd?” 

She continued: “Needless to say. I’ve had no luck in finding 
woik. That’s at the bottom of it all. My stepf.ithei is continually 
throwing it up at me. He tells me that I can’t find woi k because I 
don’t want to work Frankly, I’m dcspciate. I feel that I’ll soon 
arrive at the end of my lope and I no longer caie to fight this feel¬ 
ing. You’ll think I’m a quittei and you’re light.” 

Another letter, and R had good news. A fiiend of the family 
was paying her $5 a week to take full charge of a small new haid- 
waie store. She was learning the business, and it left her time for 
studying night-school lessons. “Evciy evening I go to school eagerly 
and expectantly. I have made some fi lends theic and h.avc joined 
the hiking club ” In this letter, the latest to reach the counsellor, 
family pioblems were not mentioned. TJie counsellor wiote to R. 
that she would like to see her again. . . . 

Then there is the experience of a veiy charming Jewish 
girl, eighteen years old. 

She giaduatcd from high school, was a good typist and stenog- 
raphei, but according to her “My hcait is not in my woik”—she 
had always wanted to be a nuise 01 a physicun. Hei fathei had been 
a small business man but was then on WPA. IIci only sibling, a 
biother eleven yeais old, was thin, had colds which hupg on, and 
was running a slight tempcr.atuie The old family physician did not 
chaige much fo: his visits. [The gnl’s] eyes weic very sad at times 
when she came to the office; it would take a long time to cheer her 
up. She had real dignity and did not like sympathy. Once, howevei, 
she broke down and told the interviewer how honible it was to 
watch hei fathei lose his self-i espect, how hoiiible it was to see her 
mother explode at times because she had to economize so iigidly, 
how lioirible it was to hear hei paients say tactless things to each 
othei and then to see them humiliated ovei it 

An attempt was made to find a job for [this giil] . Of the seveial 
who were interviewed, the eraployei liked [hei] best. . . . The 
next day the interviewer received the following letter 

Knowing you would be inteiested m hearing the results of yes¬ 
terday’s Intel view, I am sorry I must wiite and say it was a failure, 
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Everything went off well and I thought I had the position when Mr. 

. asked if my family was entitled to Home Relief I explained 
that my Dad was on WPA That ended the inteiview You see, if 
I were to take the position, my Dad would lose his Altliough it 
would mean a slight inciease in our income, it would also mean the 
loss of what little self-iespect my Dad has left He wouldn’t say 
anything if I took it, but I know it would hint him teiiibly, so I 
refused I am suie you will undcistand. , . 

The preceding chapter discussed strains of American life, 
and this is how the situation looks to some of the older young 
people. In childhood, darkened by economic depression, they 
are meeting the environment at first hand and aie stiiving to 
find their place in it as adults Wc may now look a little more 
closely and try to deteimine what are the psychological im¬ 
plications of these social sti esses, what aie the ways in which 
the emotional and social development of youth is influenced 
by them. Of prlmaiy impoitance to the development of the 
child’s peisonality aie the physical conditions of his life 

THE child’s health in a depressed society 

The conditions which the family can create, or if it is un¬ 
able, which organized society can supply, for the child’s 
health, his nourishment, his shekel and safety, bear directly 
Upon his social, as well as his physical, growth. But physical 
health, a basic requirement for emotional health, is in turn 
dependent upon adequate economic resources When fatheis 
are out of woik, children aie undcuiounshed and ill-clothed, 
they sleep in crowded rooms, their illnesses are not cared for, 
their physical defects stay with them uncoirectcd. Help has 
been given towaid meeting problems such as these thiough 
lelief agencies set up by the federal government On the other 
hand, during times of deep economic dcpiession, taxpayeis 
induce local government units to cut budgets even at the cost 
of services of public hospitals, visiting nurses, and school 
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medical inspectors Gilts to private charitable agencies in the 
field of public health likewise are reduced Thus while many 
individual family incomes dwindle or vanish and the chil¬ 
dren’s need for public care increases, public provision through 
local governmental and private charitable sources also dimin¬ 
ishes. 


THE SCHOOL IN A DEPRESSED SOCIETY 

Society’s provision for the education of childhood, too, 
IS curtailed in times of depression, which has now become a 
continuing process. Some public schools are closed, the terms 
of others are shoitened, and the staffs of most that lemain 
are leduced. Because funds for a suflicient number of teacheis 
are not allowed, children are hcided into overcrowded class¬ 
rooms. Because there is not enough money for new buildings, 
classes continue in antiquated, diafty and leaky structiues, 
with excess groups meeting in halls or basements In some 
city schools the periods aie shortened so that one building 
may be used by children in three shifts from eaily morning 
until after dusk. Corridors in these laige, overbuidcned 
schools are continually alive with squads of childien moving 
in and out, from room to room, thiough the long day. In a 
family of three children, one in each shift at school, mother 
is always at home serving meals, to one at a time. 

In many schools kindergarten classes are lopped off, and 
there is no room in the high school for the adolescent giad- 
uate who, unable to find a job, would like to go on with his 
studies. As with private health agencies, so, too, supplemental 
aid to the education of childhood is reduced Libranes and 
recreation centers are overcrowded and undermanned, their 
worn supplies unreplenished, their equipment unrepaired. 

When economy waves strike the budget-makei s, there is a 
return to fundamentalism in education. All that has been 
gained through recent advancing knowledge of child per- 
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sonality is removed as luxuiy if it represents expenditure, and 
the harried classroom teacher stands more than ever alone. 
There is no money foi the visiting teacher who might aid her 
in knowing a child’s home situation, or for the guidance ex- 
peit who might help a troubled child to undei stand and per¬ 
haps to remake his behavior. 

Especially in times of depression society deals with its 
children en masse To the teacher who works under piessures 
such as these, the children can haidly seem as so many in¬ 
dividuals, each unique, each with his own needs which some¬ 
one like heiself might be able to help him satisfy, if she could 
know him, if there could be time In a later chapter ^ are dis¬ 
cussed the contributions which school experience, under ade¬ 
quate provisions, can make to the emotional and social de¬ 
velopment of childhood thiough understanding guidance on 
the part of the classroom teacher with the aid of such special¬ 
ists as the visiting teacher, the guidance expert, the school 
nurse and doctor It is evident here that undei conditions such 
as those which pievail when educational budgets are dras¬ 
tically limited, the school must slough off a major poition of 
its responsibility in this area. Thus oiganized society is moie 
neglectful of the emotional health of its children during 
times of then greatei need 

That the emotional need of many childien is indeed greater 
undei conditions such as those of contempoiaiy Amciica is 
the product of psychological factors which go hand m hand 
with dominant social trends as these are exaggeiated by eco¬ 
nomic and social insecurity, by cultuiai tiansition. 


SUCCESS AND SECURITY 

The American dream always has emphasized success at 
the expense of essential values of affection and security with 
^ Chapter XVI, “The Educative Process ds Guul.iiite ” 
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people. Yet clinical experience—^not only with children and 
adults suffering fiom unusual difficulty in adjustment, but 
also with those who have achieved success in the eyes of the 
world—indicates that it is essential to the individual’s rounded 
development that he maintain a sense of being loved for him¬ 
self, not only for what he can achieve. 

The infant and young child need to know that they are 
wanted m the intimate family group. A little later the child 
must feel that he is accepted by his contemporaiies, that other 
children are glad to see him and enjoy working and playing 
with him, that his teacher accepts him for what he now is. 
The adolescent must not only feel .secure with contempoiaries 
of his own sex, he must also be able to win special affection 
and approval from the opposite sex.’ The adult needs to be¬ 
lieve that he is loved and respected in the family group 
which he has created} beyond that his security—like that of 
the older adolescent—depends upon having a recognized 
place in the larger social group and feeling that he is making 
a valid contiibution to it 

Not only during childhood, therefore, but all thiough life 
a sense of security with others is essential to well-being} and 
although the conditions that provide it change gradually as 
the individual matures, some of the fundamental factors 
remain essentially the same. 

To be sure, the need to succeed is also basic, but it is felt 
with dispropoitionate keenness under such influence as that of 
the tiaditional American psychology of success. Americans 
judge achievement by one’s job and the pay one receives foi 
work, very little woik has intrinsic value And as the stresses 
and strains of depression have further distorted this standaid 
of value, they have made more difficult the development and 
maintenance of one’s security with other people and of one’s 
worth as a person As competition becomes keener, success 
becomes not only more difficult but also more valuable to the 
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individual. When a person’s job is gone and he becomes un¬ 
able to earn what seems to him an adequate income, he vei y 
soon begins to lose faith in himself as a person. This is es¬ 
pecially serious for the older individual who had once been a 
successful woiker, it may be even more serious for the young 
person who has not yet piroved himself m work For some of 
the many families sustained by work relief, home relief, and 
charity and existing by such means year upon year, this 
cultuial piessure to succeed may to some extent seem to have 
slackened, yet it is likely that for most of them the basic 
need for achievement is sufficiently strong so that the fact that 
society is providing for them enhances a feeling of unwoithi- 
ness 

The need for success and the need for security with people 
go hand in hand, they arc interdependent. A feeling of fail¬ 
ure carries over from one area to the other To fail m achieve¬ 
ment causes many an individual to lose faith in himself and 
in his relationships with people, it soon cicates a sense of 
inadequacy and anxiety in family living. Recognized success, 
on the other hand, contributes to a sense of sccuiity with 
otheis; the assurance of affection and respect icleascs and 
stimulates energies for otherwise impeded accomjilishmcnt 
Failure in social relationships impels many peopile to over¬ 
work or to work with tension and anxiety, in an attempt to 
compensate through conspicuous achievement. 

Comfortable family relationships are the foundation upon 
which the healthy development of a sense of sccuiity with 
people IS built, and overemphasis upon achievement has its 
effect upon childhood first of all through the atmosphere of 
the home. To love one’s family, to give one’s children a sense 
of warmth, affection, and assurance does not bung pres¬ 
tige to a parent in the way that to succeed in profession or 
business does The drive for success usually is recognized 
as piimarily a masculine characteristic, and the caie of the 
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family’s need for love and secuiity with people has been 
relegated by tradition almost entirely to the feminine role. 
Yet in the past the keeping of a home ofleied to women the 
oppoitunity for achieving success, too, through the very ex¬ 
pression of love and the cherishing of security, they were 
indeed successful when they cared for then homes, loved 
their husbands, and bore many childi en. 

However, gieatci respect has, of course, always been ac¬ 
corded to the male role With the invention of machinery 
women had less and less satisfying woi k to do at home, and they 
became more and more envious of the masculine role And so 
today it is almost as important to a giil to prove hci ade- 
■quacy through achievement outside the affectional and se¬ 
curity-giving function as it is to a boy. As increasing emphasis 
IS placed upon the proficiency of woman, many a mother, 
lacking a vocational outlet commensurate with her training, 
reduces the management of her household, and even child 
care, to a level of cool efficiency, seeking lecognition foi pro¬ 
fessional success in hei home. Scientific psychological study of 
the real mg of children has also contributed towai d this trend 
through Its misapplication in overemphasis upon direction and 
tiaining of children, often to the detnment of then sense of 
being loved. When the educated woman colicentiates all of 
her training and energy upon her children, she sometimes 
becomes quite compulsive and anxious The economic de¬ 
pression further Increased this problem of security for "“many 
families in which mothers have been able to obtain work while 
fathers remained unemployed, women were thus drawn 
farther away from the values originally cherished in their 
home functions. 

That most women today still have with them the unsolved 
problem of their social role has manifold meanings for the 
development of the child personalities within their care. And 
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in this connection it is significant that the earliest contacts of 
children in our society arc almost all with women, they see 
little of their fathers, and men teachers of young children 
are very rai e 

The role contemporary American society accoids to fatheis 
also creates some family tensions Although the woman re¬ 
ceives increasing recognition for professional achievement 
and less for hei giving of warmth and affection in the home, 
compensating warmth from the father is not expected. That 
many men feel a desire to play a gi eater affectional role in 
their families and feel depiivcd of paienthood when by force 
of tradition, they are to a very considerable degree left out in 
the cold, does not often appear on the suiface, but it is made 
abundantly evident in confidential materials dealing with the 
deeper problems of the family 

Boys as a rule aie not expected to be inteiested m small 
children, yet many of them are. In one school when infant 
development was discussed in a biology class for giils, tvo 
boys entered the group on the pietcxt that they would be 
helpful in opciating the piojection machine which tlie teachcr 
was using In the end it was one of the boys who asked the 
most intelligent questions about the development of babies 
The depth and spontaneity of his interest weic obvious to 
the teachei, yet he felt he had to explain this away on voca¬ 
tional grounds he said it aiose fiom the fact that he intended 
to become a pediatrician Boys are apt to show less interest, 
of course, when they aie lecruitcd into classes offered by 
departments bearing such feminine labels as “home eco¬ 
nomics,” for to participate in such a class seems to mean lun- 
ning openly against the cultuie 

The parents of today’s adolescents are peculiarly insecure. 
Not only have they woriies because of present social and 
economic distress j they wcie, in many instances, scaired dur- 
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jng adolescence by an earlier social upheaval, the World War. 
For them that was a period of almost hysterical growing up, 
fostered by adults who needed to have their War fought. All 
unprepared, they were thrust into a grim reality tragically 
different from the glories which had been painted, and many 
were unable to face the actuality which they found The War’s 
aftermath of disillusionment and the let-down and boredom 
of the return to a pedestrian world wherein one no longei 
seemed to be participating in the making of history contrib¬ 
uted to an unprecedented shift in manners and morals, to a 
widespread increase in emotional instability, in neuroses and 
suicides. 

Wounded by these experiences, the Wai generation carried 
many neurotic problems with them when they settled down 
to raise children of their own They became conscientious 
but overanxious parents Many, having toi n down their stand¬ 
ards of social behavior, their religious faith, their ethical code, 
did not daie to give a code to youth. Many have given free¬ 
dom befoie their young people were able to bcai it Thus 
today’s adolescents are growing up in homes which are per¬ 
meated by insecuiity and its accompanying anxiety, which de¬ 
rive not only from the present crisis but also from another in 
the background. 

Since children depend upon the adults who are close to 
them, believing them to be both strong and wise, they also 
feel threatened when social conditions become too much for 
their paients. When father fails in the economic responsibility, 
when he himself despairs of his ability to meet expectations 
by playing well his role as head of the family, its protector 
and provider, then home no longer can seem so safe a place. 
And if home—which is at the bottom of all the security which 
the child knows—is shaky, then the whole world seems to be 
treacherous ground. 
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The trouble adults feel may disturb the child more deeply 
because it has its souice in a situation he cannot know In the 
face of emotional tensions which he does not comprehend and 
which stem fiom factors he cannot deal with, he is helpless. 
For him, theiefore, such facts as debt oi unemployment, 
hunger and want, may have the awful quality of a witch’s 
tale, boding dangers that arc unplumbed. 

Thus the worries of grown persons may be conveyed in dis¬ 
torted and exaggeratecl fashion to the child, particularly If 
he IS experiencing more than usual difficulties m the processes 
of emotional development. Such a child may be deeply 
frightened by discussions of depression and i ehef 

A teacher under severe pressure m the confusion of a de¬ 
pressed school situation and perhaps also under some personal 
emotional strain is very apt to transmit her anxieties to the 
child in her care One small girl, attending a school wiiich em¬ 
phasized the values of social consciousness, was impiessed by 
her teacher with the plight of impoverished families for 
whom the class filled baskets and Christmas stockings, This 
little girl came home one afternoon to learn that her father 
had been taken ill on the street and had to be carried back in 
an ambulance She spent that night in fear. What concerned 
her was not so much the possibility of losing her father, but 
the fear that, with him disabled, she in hci turn would have to 
receive baskets and a Christmas stocking from her school¬ 
mates Another small gii 1 was upset because, having neglected 
to drink her milk at school, she was told by the teacher to 
“think of the poor little children who are hungry and have 
no milk to drink ” To this child, hunger could have no realis¬ 
tic meaning, she had never suffered want. Having no basis 
in her reality, therefore, the situation became a “gum” fairy 
tale which caused her rather deep disti ess 

For the adolescent also, the anxieties of parents and other 
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adults Jiave some of this quasi-supernatural air. But he comes 
into closei contact with the larger setting and, less and less 
protected, he feels some of its impacts at fiist hand. 

In spite of increasing knowledge of the emotional needs of 
the inclividual the American school still operates foi the most 
pait on the assumption that its major task is to help the child 
attain certain prescribed levels of achievement, largely in¬ 
tellectual Even in schools where a broad variety of oppor¬ 
tunities for success is offered, emphasis is placed almost wholly 
upon proficiency. Such schools deprive the child of the neces¬ 
sary feeling that he is accepted for himself, not only for what 
he can do. 

TRYING TO GROW UP 

Economic privation has obvious immediate bcaimg upon 
social development in adolescence Lack of privacy m a 
ciowdcd home is especially serious at a period when the in¬ 
dividual IS struggling to come to an undei standing of himself 
and to free himself from too gieat need of his paiciits. Young 
people have also suffered because of the limitation of lecrea- 
tional outlets, the lack of oppoitunities to become adjusted to 
membeis of their own and the opposite sex through play This 
IS a haidship peculiar to Ameiica, for here reci cation has been 
very largely associated with the spending of money One sim¬ 
ply must have the price of an ice-cream cone or a ticket to the 
movie when other children do I Yet inteiest and enjoyment in 
recreation at little financial cost has made headway in the 
United States during the piesent economic depression. Many 
persons have learned to have a good time with spending little 
or no money (roller-skating has become a fad among adoles¬ 
cents) , and the evident great need foi recreational oppor¬ 
tunity has given impetus to the use of federal funds for the 
construction of parks and bathing pools 
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More profoundly, however, the inability to get a job, and 
the consequent inability to work out his sex adjustment 
through marriage and establishment of a home of his own, 
affect the adolescent by preventing his achievement of the 
symbols of adulthood toward which he strives 

Lack of status has been a problem of adolescents thi ough- 
out recent generations. In eighteenth-century America, adult 
responsibility was thrust upon boys just past childhood Since 
then, however, the span between childhood and adulthood 
has become—except in times of war—ever longer, partaking 
of both but belonging to neither, adolescents dwell in a no 
man’s land between the two Without status as persons m 
their particular stage of development, they long the moie for 
status on the level just ahead—for the lecognized symbols of 
adulthood. 

Badly needed foi the work of the Woild War, youth was 
idolized during that period. Early mauiages were roman¬ 
ticized and to every young peison was oflcicd a glamorous 
mission But now, when thei-e arc not enough jobs to go 
around among older pet sons, youth constitutes economic com¬ 
petition, a threat to adult security, and there is no place for 
him as an adult in the adult world 

Adequately detailed statistics regarding the present em¬ 
ployment or unemployment of the more than 20,000,000 
young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four 
in the nation as a whole are not available. We may gam in¬ 
formation of some geneial significance, howcvci, from a 
study of the conditions of youth of these ages m Maryland,’ 
made in the spring of 1936, a period then considered one of 
economic upturn fiom depression The writer of the study 
is satisfied that the sample group mteiviewed is representative 
of all of the young people in Maiyland and that the diverse 

’ Howard M Bell, Youth Tell Then Story (Aiiieiic.in Youth Coiiirnis- 
sion of the Ameiican Council on EUuc.ition, Wathmgtou, 1938) 
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conditions o£ that state are typical of conditions of the country 
as a whole. In that study it was found that 66 per cent of 
the young people between sixteen and twenty-four are out of 
school and in the labor market. Of these 30 per cent are un¬ 
employed, the pioportion of those unable to find work in- 
Cl easing with the youthfulncss of the seeker fiom 20 per cent 
of the twenty-foui-year-olds to 56 per cent of the sixteen- 
year-olds The 61 per cent of those in the labor market who 
have full-time jobs and the slightly more than 9 per cent of 
them who woik pait time, receive a median weekly wage of 
$12.46, 14 pei cent of them receive less than $5 a week. 

Noi IS this the whole story Homei P. Ramey, directoi of 
the American Youth Commission, obseives in a foreword '■ 

The gap which now exists between school and employment is 
reaching ominous piopoitions It is established m this study that the 
peicentage of out-of-school and employable j'oulii wlio liad not ob¬ 
tained any full-time employment at the cxpiiation of a ye,ar after 
leaving school falls within the lange of 40 to 60 ptr cent. The 
average period of delay foi the youth who diopped out of school 
befoie the age of sixteen was three and a half yc,irs, and the aveiage 
duiation of the unemployment of all of t)tc.sc youtli w.ns .a yeai and 
eleven months. Twenty-six per cent of nil of iliein have nevei been 
employed 

A very large peicentage of youth asseit tliat economic insecurity 
is their most urgent peisonal need, 'flic problem of unemployment 
IS very great, but even employed youth face sci lous difhciillies Rates 
of pay tend to be low, hours tend to be long, a majoiity of youth 
■with jobs must contribute to the suppoit of families Many youth aie 
m blind-alley jobs. Some are in jobs which they will slioitly lose be¬ 
cause of advancing age. Many more aspue to enter piofcssional and 
semi-professional fields than aie at all likely to be accommodated, 
and the majority are foi ced into unshiled oi only slightly skilled oc¬ 
cupations Youth faces an occupational futuie in industiy that is be¬ 
coming more mechanized, less concerned with highly developed 
mechanical skills, less given to piactical instruction outside the in- 

1 Ibtd 
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diistnal plant, and inoie msecuie foi one with a single vocational 
skill. 

General unemployment affects not only the older adoles¬ 
cent, growing up socially is retarded all along the line. Its 
influence permeates development at least as early as the be¬ 
ginning of puberty for, since long preparation is required for 
most fields of endeavor, pressure for vocational choice begins 
years before the adolescent is ready to begin to work. Al¬ 
though choices shift, the enthusiasm for' choosing and the con¬ 
cern with making a definite selection of vocation are in¬ 
fluenced by the fact that older friends, brothers and sisters, 
are expi essing defeat. 

We must not suppose that the young people who are under 
extreme economic need to find a job arc the only suffeieis. 
The young pel son of a piivileged economic group is very apt 
to question his right to accept a job while his family is able 
to support him because in doing so he may depi ive some othei 
adolescent whose family is 'dependent upon him for support. 
This situation piesents special difficulties to the girl of the 
upper economic group In contrast to her mother’s genera¬ 
tion, she feels that she must find woi thwhile work m ordci to 
prove her adequacy and to take her place as a useful member 
of society. But the older membeis of hei family do not con¬ 
sider work which she might do so seriously as they do that of 
her brother a man simply must get staited some time. This 
girl, therefore, feels even more guilty than would her brother 
when she accepts a job which may deprive another young per¬ 
son of daily bread Her education has given her social sensitiv¬ 
ity, in many instances to a degree far beyond that which educa¬ 
tion contributed to her mothei’s social sensitivityj yet society 
does not give her satisfying opportunities to act in accordance 
with that sensitivity 

As for the youth of the middle economic group, usually he 
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has stayed in school or college only tlirough great sacrifice on 
the part of his parents, supplemented perhaps by his own part- 
time work With this debt of giatitude upon him, he must 
find work—any work. He learns to be grateful if he manages to 
obtain a job that could as well be handled by a moron. 

Without a job, youth is unable to marry and found his own 
home Young people who paiticipated in the pieliminary sui- 
vey conducted by the Study of Adolescents of the Piogressive 
Education Association said that they were in great need of a 
chance to work out their love relationships. Those at the col¬ 
lege level made it quite clear that the knowledge that, without 
work, they must postpone marriage created many emotional 
problems for them, it created tensions and anxieties as to the 
whole pioblem of sex ethics and of social behavior. 

Without an economic function or the pi aspect of early mar¬ 
riage, youth IS robbed of a sense that his life has significance. 
Although he is m tiuth no longer a child, he is excluded from 
the status of adulthood. 

In the survey young people said, too, that they all needed 
a chance to woik toward a purpose In the course of the strug¬ 
gle to free himself fiom childlike dependence upon his fam¬ 
ily, the adolescent is veiy likely to seek an ideal with which 
to identify himself. He looks foi something greater than lie, or 
indeed than any other one person By dedicating himself to a 
social or religious cause and working toward its goal, he may 
come to feel his woith as a person. But today more than ever 
youth, in search of an ethic, finds confusion Many adolescents 
see in the adult society around them attitudes of oppoitunism 
and devil-take-the-hindmost, or they find listlessness and de¬ 
spair 

A high-school girl was writing a paper on religion, the 
teacher’s only requirement having been that the class write 
on subjects “p^^^osophical” in the broadest sense 
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Forming ideals about human personalities, model societies, may to 
some seem moie plausible and satisfying than accepting ideals al¬ 
ready established about a Being, and a paiadise, the existence of 
which can never be assuied m this life . . But can idealism be 
accepted as a leligion, and be tiuly satisfying? Is it satisfying in 
these days of chaos, dcpiession, inteinational unicst, to live solely 
for the bare possibility of a Utopian society coming to this eaitli? 

When, as in any social upheaval, traditional comforts and 
formulas fail, some men and women submit in patient blind¬ 
ness, some abandon belief in basic principles of fair play, some 
clutch at any new and glittering doctrine which seems to 
offer hope Under piessure of widespread want, some young 
pel sons are able to find objectives for idealism m the degree 
of economic planning that is talked of and attempted through 
the federal government. Others find a sense of diiection, 
purpose and power thiough paiticipation in raclical causes 

My fuends and I [wiote one youth m llie scmoi yeai of liigh 
school] are memlicrs of a ladical oiganization and aie in tlie tliick 
of the fight foi a Socialist Amciica Even now, many of us join in 
the fight foi workcis’ lights on picket lines, etc We also uigc hcttci 
conditions for students by asking increased appiopi rations of NYA, 
smaller classes, etc. This is not only done as a matter of duty, but 
also because we get a sense of satisfaction and joy in olli woik 

But what of the appeal to youth of social causes destructive 
of the satisfactions basic to the development and maintenance 
of maturity, of traditional liberty, equality, and {ratcrnity? 
Fascism is in essence an adolescent philosophy What would 
be the response of youth, depiived and bewildered in an at¬ 
mosphere of moral confusion, to the glittering piomises of 
totalitai lanism ? 

The attitudes of young people out of school and unem¬ 
ployed, who have cooperated in the Study of Adolescents, 
seem to fall into two groups. 
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One ^ [group] reacts to the pressures, conflicts, and tensions bj 
becoming progressively more blocked and inactive, while the other, 
in response to the same intensified anxieties, bccoines even more 
active, mme restless . . . Will it be possible to ichabihtate the 
blocked and inactive.'' What will the active and restless do'’ 

Both of these groups are obviously thwarted in then self-expiession, 
in their functioning in life. All feel unwanted, not needed Most 
feel the difficulty of finding a real purpose, a goal in life, Of all the 
dangeis which such attitudes on the pait of youth imply tlicie is one 
which keeps coming to . . mind. Suppose a demagogue comes 
along tomorrow and says to youth. “You aie the salt of the eaitli. 
You have i ights I The country needs yon' ” Suppose the demagogue 
gives umfoims to the boys and giils, suppose he gives them shiny 
badges. . . 

If the adolescent does not have the oppoitumty to work 
out some of his anxieties and to establish his worth m adult 
society by contributing to a cause which is meaningful to him, 
his development will veiy probably be short-circuited He 
must be taken into adult society at a leasonable age, adults 
may do him infinite haim by keeping him out. At least par¬ 
tial recognition of this need has been given in some com- 
muniPes, but in the majoiity of instances the civic woik which 
IS offered to youth is not only superficial but unreal, and it 
is as unconvincing to youth as it is to the adults who provide 
it. Adults rarely entrust youth with genuine responsibility for 
community enterprise. 

Adolescents are bewildered not only by confusion of stand¬ 
ards of value among adults whom they know but also by con¬ 
flict of standards between theirs and the older generation on 
some issues of high importance to them In the present period 
of deep and swift social transition the culture of youth and 
that of pai ents are in many respects far apart indeed Parent- 
child relationships are strained by the widening gap between 

'■From 1 mimeogiaphed lepoit prep,aicd in the Study of Adolescents, 
Progressive Educ.moii Assocuation 
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generations, and youth is torn between conflicting loyalties 
To the gang-age child who derives standards from his con¬ 
temporaries the values of his companions seem right and 
those of his parents wrong—as, for instance, in an issue of 
manners or of the use of language. Nevertheless, mother and 
father are still important to him, and to differ with them in¬ 
volves emotional conflict 

The adolescent, trying to pull himself away from the shelter 
of home through new allegiances, is also frequently in con¬ 
flict when his ways of thinking and believing clash with those 
of home—as in an issue of conduct such as petting or smoking, 
or in the broader questions of woman’s place, or the existence 
of God, or the rights of capital and labor 

Teachers, too, derive most of their standards from a culture 
which IS different from that of youth, m yeai s, many teachers 
are indeed farther fiom the child than aie his parents And to 
differ with a teachei who has been adopted as a temporary 
parent substitute also is disturbing Again the school con¬ 
tributes to the emotional conflict between paients and chil¬ 
dren when It introduces to the young even such objective 
supeificialities as novel household tools, new ways of eating 
and dressing and judging consumer goods, without giving to 
parents an opportunity to learn of these innovations for them¬ 
selves. The school may disturb parent-chdd relationships very 
deeply when it influences the moies of the young generation 
m the mole subjective areas of sex'education, courtship, and 
family living 

Yet in this very divergence between generations lies the 
age-long hope of the woild for better things on this earth, 
parents, and teachers too, have abiding dreams that life wdl 
be better for the oncoming generation than for themselves. If 
adults are to offer youth real opportunities to contribute to 
adult society, they as well as the young people must be pic- 
pared to face and accept social change. 
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Contemporary Atnenca must provide a place £oi Ameiican 
youths It must accord them the status of growing persons for 
only^ on this basis can they find themselves as adolescents. 
With a recognized place in a dynamic society, they must leain 
to paiticipate in it, learn to deal with social transition and to 
direct it toward the realization of their aspirations The edu- 
cator alone cannot biing this about, but he can help young 
persons to find their places and to recognize their icsponsibib 
ities in social and economic change. 



Chapter VI 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL A DELINQUENT 
INSIRTUTION 1 

* «! 

I THE SCHOOL AHD THE WIDER CULTURE 

WEat must now be said of the effectiveness of the American 
school in view of the negative and disintegrating forces at 
work in the contemporaiy social scene? Idas tins great institu¬ 
tion functioned as an indigenous and unifying factor in our 
wider life, or has it been content to play the rather inespon- 
sible role of an undiscnrainatmg but obedient servant to all 
soits of conflicting social claims and interests? Has the school 
incoiporated into its immediate mechanism a critical inter¬ 
pretation of the factual conditions set foith in the preceding 
chapters—those poweiful cross-currents of social-cconomic- 
political pressuie which today aie shattering the nerves of 
millions among us and leaving the rest with doubtful security 
and unceitain objects of loyalty? Or has this institution been 
preoccupied with its own intellectual specialisms, leaving the 
deeper foiccs of life to entci how they may and to shape in 
untoward ways the moi e unconscious dispositions and outlooks 
of individuals? Can it honestly be said that our schools now 
serve helpfully to reduce those deep clashes of attitude and 
interest which so dangerously divide us and which at the 
moment are wreaking such havoc in the emotions and aspira¬ 
tions of our people? Docs not strictest candor compel recog- 

^Tliis chapter was wiUten by Pickens E Il.iiris. 
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mtion that the school has allowed its routines and materials 
to become so ci7stallized and disjoined from life’s law realities 
that as a unifying force its effectiveness has been abortive and 
impotent? 

We are fully aware, of course, that it is much easier to find 
fault than to suggest desirable alternatives. But we are also 
aware that fundamental progress can come only as defects 
in the school’s controlling assumptions and practices are 
clearly envisaged and as joint effoit is then made to turn these 
delinquencies to constructive account. This we include in our 
task, and we propose to go about it as couiageously as possible 
because we believe it to be a responsible part of any forward- 
looking program of educational and social rcgeneiation. 

In order to shaipen perception of the iclationship between 
the school of today and the wider forces which give it mean¬ 
ing, let us anticipate the positive principle of our study as a 
whole. Our study reveals America’s program of education as 
more properly a sphere of oui geneial cultuial life not, as 
many have mistakenly supposed, a separate enterprise pos¬ 
sessing structure and significance withm itself The school 
should not be conceived as a sepaiate organ m society but 
as an aspect of the total social organism itself The school 
community and the community in which the school Is located 
should not be too nicely demarcated. The school should so 
effectively penetrate the wider social process to reconstruct it 
that its very life and piogiam are constituted in numerous 
arteiies of connection with such other institutions as the home, 
industry, business, lellgion, and the state Indeed, the idea of 
penetration is hardly adequate to convey fully our meaning 
here, since this notion when used alone may suggest a thin- 
edged, one-way service proceeding from some separately 
organized and independent source. Interpenetration or in¬ 
teraction seems better, although even such terms as these fail 
to suggest the completeness of identification we seek. Tor we 
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Wish to convey the conception of a school in which education 
is thoroughly organic and indigenous to contempoiary society. 
We cannot subscribe to an education conceived and opeiated in 
such habitual isolation from the community that it compels 
pel verted emotionality and intellectual abstractionism. 

We realize now as never before that in a very important 
sense society is itself a function of education, even though we 
do not approve many of its effects m determining the way peo¬ 
ple come to think, feel, and act. One fact, however, seems 
quite clear our wider surroundings influence personal be¬ 
havior more today than ever before. Actually, as we have 
seen in the preceding chapters, the wider complex of cul¬ 
tural impingements seems just short of all-powerful in mold¬ 
ing individual character^ The influence of ceitain immediate 
environmental conditions—such as those of the home, the 
street, and the gang—in shaping habit and disposition, has 
long been admitted, although the school has done far too 
little to capitalize such foices and still less to bring an im¬ 
provement of their spa it oi conditioning patteins. We know, 
of course, that much of this subtle foicgiound of community 
influence operates desirably as well as inevitably, since in 
order to live among otheis the child must of necessity acquire 
a language and such othei social tools as will enable him to 
make his behavior fit measurably into that of others. But the 
influence is not an unmixed blessing, for it includes numerous 
undiscriminated effects coming from our wider culture as a 
whole. 

Never have these remoter and more impel sonal relation¬ 
ships assumed the powerful role, actual and potential, which 
they now occupy in conditioning personal attitude and con- 


^ The fact that these wiclei forces do fall ^ust shoit of a complete subjuga¬ 
tion of peisonality is of tremendous impoitanec to education Indeed this is 
oui single gicat hojie, Foi it is an tins margin that imjiulse and intelligence 
find oppoitunity to exeiuse then leeonslriKtivc power in losliaping our cvis- 
toms and ultimately in eontrollmg the courst of social eluiiige 
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duct. That solid background of piactices, stresses, and strains 
which we call oui work life, that incredible multiplication of 
activities which bung new physical associations though often 
without new undeistandings or emotional ties, that host of 
deliberately instituted agencies and techniques for molding 
opinion and influencing desiie, that eternal human quest for 
power, privilege, and statusj that unusual mobility of popu¬ 
lation—all such constitute a welter of social piessures which 
condition in considerable degree the lives of us all. The in¬ 
cidence of such cultural motivations in shaping personal habit 
and disposition is a fact too well established in anthropology 
and other branches of human science to escape longer the 
serious attention of educatois.^ 


SCHOOL SHOULD USE CULTURAL TENSIONS 

When we thus distinguish wider education as a function of 
community pressures of various sorts, it becomes the piovince 
of all delibeiate or foimal education to make constiuctive use 
of these forces, even in then mingled and conti ary manifesta¬ 
tions. It has long been accepted that the school should employ 
subject-matter describing approved features of our political, 
industrial, recreational, and family life But it has not been so 
clear that all of the foices at work at a given time m any one 
of these departments of life should be icgarded as appropriate 
subject matter for the child’s intellectual or moral develop¬ 
ment For instance, goveinment has usually been studied 
apart from such contrary forces as those excited by corpora¬ 
tions and interlocking diiectorates. It has been overlooked 
that the corporation has transcended its function as a method 
of doing business and has become a force in government itself 

’ See especially Bronislaw Malinowski, "Ciiltuie,’’ EncyLlofedia of the 
Soctal Sciences (New Yoik, The MacmiH.in Co , 1930 ), Vol IV, pp Szi- 
6 + 5 - 
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Indeed, it is today regarded as an easy rival of the state in 
poweid It should, therefoie, be studied as a force at work in 
shaping governmental policy Similarly, there is power in the 
activities of labor unions, but heie is also powei in property 
ownership and injunctions Since all mtcrpeneti ate, all must be 
studied together We could go on to cite many such instances 
of interpenetration where both positive and negative forces 
are at work. It is enough perhaps to mention how the power 
of propaganda, advertising, racketeering, the spirit of gain, 
the inertia of people’s beliefs, and their prejudices are forces 
at work in our efforts to be intelligent in the consumption 
of goods and sei vices, in our efforts to reach group decisions, 
and generally in our efforts to exercise social intelligence. 

Whether such forces as the foregoing operate in ways that 
arc immediate and direct or in ways that arc subtle and ap¬ 
parently irrevocable, it should be the business of organized 
education to conveit them into positive instruments of their 
own regeneration ^ If the educational enterprise would take 
account of ail factois that aie at work in shaping individual 
character, it must employ in thoroughgoing and integral 
fashion the greatest diversity of conditions and motivations, 

A Bcilc and G C Means, in an article on the ‘‘Coiporation,*’ En- 
cyclofedta of the Social Sciences^ Vol TV, pp 472 f. 

^This attitude seems fully in accord with cm rent psychology of habit 
formation We do not loot out uiulcsuable* habits or altitiulcs and tlien incul¬ 
cate nioie acceptable ones Wc fijst recognize habit as a function of environ¬ 
mental as well as pcisonal energies We then aid individuals in the cicative 
leconstrnction of then habits, which includes the leinaking of the situations 
to which the habits aic relevant The good is that whiLh is giowmg better, 
whatevei be the point at which change is begun The noim of rnoial growth 
IS habit remaking itself on the basis of social intelligence and self-criticism 
No final state 01 fixed goal of acconiplishraciit is necessary as a criterion 
Present thinking nmst point the way into the futuie, or else there can be no 
democratic direction This may not prove comforting to those wlio ■would 
set up a perfect dcinociatic idealism and then rule out those behaviors or 
activities wJiJch do not confoim lo it as a standaid Such absolutism has no 
place m a society whose instiuitions aie as expeiiiiiental as ours See especially, 
John Dewey, Human Naiura and Condutt (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1912), pp 36 f 
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many of which are not only hostile to desirable change from 
within but are also in disruptive conflict with one another. The 
primary motivations of individual behavior are not in the 
piimitive urges or initial compulsions with which the child is 
originally endowed^ as important as these aie for the later, 
ciitical reorientation of life’s impingements. They leside in 
the preferences, usages, aversions, conflicts, and aspii ations to 
which the fiesh impulsive life of the child must assimilate 
itself, m some degiee at least, as it comes into contact with 
active individuals who are already here when the child ar¬ 
rives on the scene. The going patterns of community participa¬ 
tion, the generous altiuisms and intense self-seekings of 
adults, their cooperative controls and insolent coercions, their 
common assents and petty bickerings, their sejuare dealings 
and crooked mancuvenngs, their sympathies and deceptions, 
their critical inquiries and docile conformities, their hohest 
services and selfish exploitations, their informed convictions 
and blind credulities, their wholesome confidences and mor¬ 
bid feais—these and such as these are the real motivations 
which shape individual desire and outlook. And these are the 
integral materials with which the new education must deal 

The piinciple of institutional interpenetration reveals how 
impossible it is for the school to run away fiom such forces 
as these. Social institutions do not leside in nicely insulated, 
paralleled compartments in life, they penetrate one anolhei. 
They intei mingle and fuse with one another to such an extent 
that, in spite of their confused inconsistencies, we find tiaces 
of them in every home and in the life of every child The 
school cannot, therefore, set up an exclusive or morally per¬ 
fect environment in which childien are to grow in power to 
deal with life’s harsher realities ^ Although no institution thus 

^ We sometiimes hen the view tint piopag-.mda should be kept out o£ the 
school TJie point is that the effect.", of piopagauda aie continually present 
in evety school, in the blind beliefs and uiiinfouiicd attitudes of individuals— 
even teachers themselves—who have been influcnreil by this forte in their 
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Stands alone, since it is a function of “a multitude of social 
factors in their mutual inhibitions and reenforcements,” 
nevertheless any social institution—and the school is no ex¬ 
ception—may become so highly routinized in the pursuit of 
its habitual ends that it fails to take intelligent account of the 
way these wider impingements and connections get in their 
work. We may be largely ignorant of the way a child’s habits 
(or even our own, for that matter) are shaped by outside 
forces, And when the interactions with the wider community 
are thus left unconsidered, their influences are likely to be 
ill-balanced and partial, oi even negative and suppressive, as 
when the principle of freedom or participation is poorly in¬ 
tegrated with the pressure of authority or external dictation. 
The effect on the individual is internal tension and emotional 
warfare. When such variations are reflected in diffeient social 
groups, the effect is usually one of oscillation and compromise 
or of open opposition and conflict In industry, for instance, 
where executive traits and traits of obedience are unequally 
lepresented in diffeient groups—employers and workers— 
tension is almost sure to prevail, since it is so much easier to 
yield to the claims of employeis or woikcis than to achieve an 
integiation of the desires of both groups. Likewise, in schools 
and homes it is easier to have rigid authority or supeificial 
freedom than to haimonizc these aspects of expenence in 
particular personalities and thcieby render life richer and 
more secure for all But since it is not possible to avoid some 
effect upon personalities from the various operative inter¬ 
actions of community life as a whole, even if they must run a 
subterranean, illicit course, it becomes imperative that the 
eciucational institution plant itself as firmly and as consciously 
as possible in the midst of the wider stream of social condi- 


out-of-school relationships We must, therefoie, make use of these effeets in 
their own gradual elimination In doing so we at tile a.ainc time eliminate the 
foice fioin the comnnmity 
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tions in order that it may get leveiage for integraLing them 
on higher moral levels. 

THE NEED OF A DYNAMIC PRINCIPLE OF ORGANIZATION 

It is not enough, however, merely to assert that the school 
should find its life and program in numei ous connections with 
the wider social process For, as we have suggested, these 
relations may be so poorly conceived that they function m in¬ 
tellectual isolation and emotional pathology. What we seek 
is an increasingly natural and organic setting in life wheie 
relations of cause and effect are more discernible and where 
intelligence can be kept “at home” in its true province of con¬ 
verting blind, unordered response into criticized attitude It 
IS only in such a setting that intellectual integrity and emo¬ 
tional security can be sustained It is meaningless, therefore, 
to distinguish education as a phase of our culture unless we 
also provide some interpi etation or principle by which the 
distinction can be made intelligible and effective. Indeed, no 
useful distinction is possible except on the basis of a definite 
principle of oiientation and emphasis If the educational en¬ 
terprise is to be connected directly with the existential com¬ 
plex of life in its definite spatial and temporal aspects, it must 
be organized in some way. The piinciple of organization of 
the school becomes a primaiy consideration of all educational 
thinking. And the rationale of this principle consists in the 
Intel pretation of those features of existing community life 
and organization which aie believed to be acceptable as an 
emerging frame of reference or map of values for all who en¬ 
gage in the guidance of the educational enterprise. 

It has not been the will of the committee, however, to im¬ 
pose upon the reader any authoritative principle of organiza¬ 
tion. For It IS not our belief that there is at the present time 
any principle bearing such a degree of finality and authority. 
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We are aware that in view of the confused state of educational 
aims and practice any pretense at all-inclusiveness could only 
lead to insincerity So far as we know, there is at the present 
time no particular formulation of educational piinciples that 
can lay claim to ultimate hieiarchical supremacy over others. 
We piefer, theiefoie, to indicate as clearly as possible our 
choice of principle and the grounds which seem to us to sup¬ 
port this choice (see Chapters XIV-XVIII) Wc then invite 
others to do likewise. We believe this approach to be truly 
experimental. It at least has the merit of placing other educa¬ 
tional woikers in positions of responsibility for stating the 
factual conditions of social life and child development which 
together constitute the rationale of their chosen principle of 
organization 


U THE ISOLATION OF MASS EDVCATION 

We have now established a fair basis for criticizing our 
schools, and we have also picpared a backgiound upon which 
to project considerations leading to a constiuctive educational 
program How well does conventional schooling measure up 
to the requiiement that analysis be made of the deeper ten¬ 
sions and conflicting ideologies and motivations of society and 
that these then be used positively as factors in their own 
creative reconstiuction'’ 

Nothing is more apparent to the social realist today than 
that far too many of our conventional public schools in their 
present ovei organized and “intcllccLualistic” character are 
quite disjoined from these wider conditions, except in ill- 
conceived and accidental ways As a creative, integrating force 
at work in the reshaping of our civilization, the school today 
seems relatively impotent For it has split its strength into 
dozens of subjects, each with its own pattern and routine, and 
has thus failed to achieve either unity within or animating 
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sense of duection and purpose without It is largely out of 
tune with the socially constructive aspects of modern science 
and technology and serves m the mam—and for the most pai t 
inadvertently—those forces which oppose ordered change. 

When it IS possible—as now seems so obvious—for devas¬ 
tating international strife and disrupting economic and busi¬ 
ness crisis to appear in our midst without so much as a warn¬ 
ing from educations committed already, at least nominally, 
to social enlightenment and mutual understanding, we sud¬ 
denly are made aware of the limited social effects of con¬ 
ventional schooling. When critical self-examination then re¬ 
veals that the power thus far exerted by the school has been 
mainly, if externally and unwittingly, on the side of the very 
pressures which aggravate social tension instead of those 
which reduce it, we face a definite conti action and possible 
breakdown of our whole educational system. Nothing less 
than an organic identification of education with all cunents of 
our group culture, those which our adult judgments reject as 
well as those which we approve, for the single puipose of en¬ 
couraging their creative reorientation through the develop¬ 
ment of an intelligence that is critical and thoioughly in¬ 
digenous to the social process itself, will serve piesent and 
future need. 


SCHOOLS REFLECT WIDER CULTURE WITHOUT 
COPING WITH IT 

Because our society has come increasingly to be organized 
on the basis of division of labor and specialization of effort, 
it has been quite inevitable—m the absence of an integrating 
educational philosophy—that the school should reflect a sim¬ 
ilar orientation toward its own problem Just as in industry or 
business each worker is responsible foi the efficient perfoim- 
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ance of some minute part of the whole productive enterprise, so 
in the school each educational worker is responsible for only 
a part of the child’s total development It is much as if the 
child’s growth were merely the summation of a variety of 
paiticular, specialized results, brought about without psy¬ 
chological connection with one another It does not requiie 
great imagination to see an analogy between the assembly line 
of a Fold factory and the systematic passage of gioups of 
children from one teachei to another in the conventional, 
overcrowded school of today It is exceedingly difficult, there¬ 
fore, for the teacher to see the child’s education m terms of 
the wider social mtei actions which should constitute the true 
matrix of his growth Her vision is clouded by excessive at¬ 
tention to the separate elements m a straight-line process of 
production 

It must be pointed out, however, that our chief educational 
affliction does not come so much from the divisions and special¬ 
izations found in life generally as from the corruption of the 
spirit of achievement that has accompanied these separations. 
We have witnessed a contraction of the woik motive and an 
exaggeiation of the spirit of selfish gain. Education is not 
merely victim of the sorts of segregations found in our work 
life, it has suffered the same dislocation of motivation. Of 
couise, the scholarship ideal has helped to isolate the school 
from life and to emphasize artificial incentives by ciystallizing 
its offerings around logical centers and categories instead of 
dynamic centers of human concern. Children have been set at 
numerous tasks of learning which have little to do with one 
another or with the concrete situations of their lives. The re¬ 
lated notion that education is mainly an affair of preparation 
for the future and, accordingly, that knowledge is something 
to be got for latci use has also helped to accentuate the regime 
of external appeals Effoit to teach that which is of little or 
no immediate concern leads inevitably to procrastination and 
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the need for adventitious reward or its obverse, the penalty 
of failure. 

But the spirit of gain that lias been so rapidly developing 
in life—the exaggerated emphasis upon monetary reward 
that presses upon us from every side—has accentuated the 
false motivations In many schools today it is the mark re¬ 
ceived by the child, not the quality of the vvoi k done by him, 
that IS a chief source of friction. We have observed the 
moially vicious effects of this false attitude in the reluctance 
and refusal of some children to do more than the minimum 
requirements on the ground that “it would not help their 
grades.” In a gieat many instances, even in college, students 
give an impiession of expecting to be giaded on the bulk of 
work done lather than on its quality considered in relation 
to their efforts and abilities The long use of artificial rewards 
has helped to form a school in which marks, credits, honors 
and other such appeals actually are defended as the only way 
to get effoit Both teachers and parents, little awaie of the 
immoral consequences for their children, hesitate to give up 
the system on the ground that there would be no incentive 
to study. Our Jong and intimate association of moial qualities 
with material reward has saturated the school from top to 
bottom with selfisli individualism.^ 

Thus, the unconsidered preferences that have really shaped 
the course of education in America have been apologetics for 
the most questionable phase of our cultuie—its dominant mo¬ 
tivations. The school has reflected the individualism of om 
wider cultural pattern without coping with it By this we mean 
that the coaiser, uncriticized motivations of life get into the 
background and spirit of learning but because they are drawn 
in uncritically as incentives for the acquiring of ready-made 
knowledge, there is no leverage for creatively reconstructing 

^William H Kilpatrick (ed ), T/ie Edticattaial Frontier (New York, 
D Appleton-CenUiry Co , 1933), p 4.8 
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them. They are treated as final and ai e more intrenched than 
ever by the sanctions o£ use If intelligence were allowed to 
emerge as an instrument of criticism, instead of being treated 
as a seiwant of acquisition, it should contribute to the reorien¬ 
tation of these motivations. But until very recently educators 
have not been forced by urgent circumstance to gi apple with 
these wider emotionalised detei minants of educational piac- 
tice. They have never had to come seriously to grips with sucii 
a problem as that of redirecting the course of an entire civili¬ 
zation through the reconstruction of its dominant motivations. 
For life on the whole has been fairly equable and satisfactory 
No gieat social upheaval arose to mar the smooth, habitual 
operation of our schools, not, that is, till the last decade. State¬ 
ments of social philosophies have, therefore, been moie nomi¬ 
nal than leal. The educational theories and ideals diawn from 
them have frequently been verbal platitudes quiclcly formu¬ 
lated and as quickly forgotten in the interest of immediate 
performance and efficiency. 

True we have been building and expanding in education as 
in life Oui wanton waste of natuial resouices and oui ciuel 
exploitation of the services of men for private gain were of 
course boding the coming of social disaster and out of it per¬ 
haps an educational realism But the school was oblivious to 
these deeper currents of social reality It could be powerfully 
influenced by them without even giving them passing aca¬ 
demic attention. We were adding numerous activities to our 
school piogram, but we were doing so without any consider¬ 
able efforts to integrate them with the tiaditional subjects or 
to reinterpret the whole in the light of the new conditions. 
We even defended “extraciu-nculai ” activities on the ground 
that then intioduction did “not interfere with the cuinculum 
of study.” ^ 

W W. Flench A paper read befoic the Eighteenth Educational Confer- 
ence of Academies md Hiffh Schools in r.clatioii witli the University of Chi- 
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There has thus been little stimulus or time for consaous in¬ 
tegration of the school’s activities with the wider complex of 
activities of life. Piactically no attention whatever has been 
devoted to the ultimate pioblem of all education, namely, the 
achievement of a higher lever of adjustment within the con¬ 
flicting tendencies of society itself The major problem of 
how to achieve integration of personality and chaiacter on 
this higher level of participation through indentiflcation of 
the individual with the concrete pushes and pulls of life ig 
almost completely ignoied in most of oui schools. Most likely 
there are many who seek solace for their neglect in the in¬ 
herent difficulties of the situation. Foi there are competent 
students who doubt whether individuals can live truly moial 
lives today if they really identify themselves with the going 
affairs of our culture In the degree that the task is difficult 
and in the degree that it is neglected, theie is grave danger 
that the schools may be guilty of fostering a morality that is 
completely at variance with the needs of cultuial integration. 

One illustration of the unfoitunate effects of such a com¬ 
plete isolation of the school from the creative currents of life 
is to be found in the recent dissension regarding the place of 
controversial issues in the curriculum When on occasion the 
method of reflective inquiry is extended to subject-matters 
dealing with live contemporary social issues, the practice is 
frowned upon by many as dangerous radicalism. Questions 
that are inevitably contioveisial in nature because they are 
the genuine concerns of people who see life difteiently are, 
on the whole, taboo in our schools. Accoiding to a prevalent 
attitude, the topics dealt with must not be too near the hearts 
of our people. In particular, they must not touch existing pat¬ 
terns of human relationship at those points where the making 
of money is involved, except of couise to show how more may 

cago, Depaitment of History and Political Science, 1904, Sec School Reww, 
Vol. IX, pp 3 3-41 
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be got for oneself. There must be no questioning of the way- 
people seek to get ahead And since a very large proportion of 
the time of nearly all of us today is concerned with matters of 
economic importance, we may be quite sure that much of life 
is denied a place in the curriculum. 

EXAGGERATION OF LEARNING ATTITUDE 

Study of the social-economic situation, where there has been 
any at all, has thus proceeded on the assumption that one 
best leal ns about one’s world by studying it at a distance, not 
by participating in its realities The result is that the young 
have been kept at the usual task of studying adult arrange¬ 
ments of materials which, even though logically relevant to 
our time and condition, are nevertheless highly abstiact and 
formal Because practice incorporates an exaggerated emphasis 
upon the leainmg attitude, the young have not been led de¬ 
liberately to feel the pulsating, throbbing world of reality 
through participation, either actual or vicarious. They have 
usually been protected from coming into intimate contact with 
the harsher side of industry, business, government, and even 
family life itself in many of its less pleasing conditions. How 
many of our graduates, even of those schools professing to be 
actuated by a social philosophy, have had a sufficiently sus¬ 
tained and thoughtful contact with big-scale industrial produc¬ 
tion methods to have even slight appreciation of the inner 
emotional life of those who carry on the work of the world— 
how men feel toward their work, what they aspire to, their 
frustrations and disappointments, and what could and should 
be done to improve their lot? How many get an immediate, 
appreciative realization of the meaning of overcrowding in 
tenements or cheap boai ding-houses where intense jealousies, 
hatreds, and back-biting sometimes mingle with the purest 
forms of mutual understanding and democratic sharing.? 
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The acadeinic school thus expects the child to learn about 
the world as it ideally should be before he is allowed to enter 
It as It actually is, with its conflicts, deprivations and frustra¬ 
tions as well as its ambitions, elations, and successes. Children 
are expected to get correct knowledge before going into a 
world in which correct behavior is not only intermingled with 
the incorrect but has no meaning or identity except as a func¬ 
tion and outgrowth of confused situations which are develop¬ 
ing at the moment It is little wonder that our schools are be¬ 
ing accused of teaching many social, political, and economic 
facts which are so oversimplified that they are no longer true 
when children later go into life and try to act upon them. 
Knowdedge can have no really adequate meaning for an in¬ 
dividual unless it is generated critically in situations reflecting 
the dominant orientations of our culture. This means that the 
individual must first identify himself with situations m which 
the deeper sentiments and motivations of the culture con¬ 
verge It is only in this emotionalized context of participation 
that self-criticism can aid in bringing to the individual fresh 
insight and to the cultuie a critical icoiientation of its values. 
Where knowledge or understanding is assumed to have a 
prior existence, as is usually the case where subject-matter is 
set-out-to-be-learned, its acquisition may reflect life’s .compart- 
raentalizations, cleavages, and diversities of interest, but it 
can accomplish nothing toward integrating them 


EXAGGERATION OF TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

That education has assumed a compartmentalized and 
isolated aspect is further shown by the fact that its chief cate¬ 
gories of emphasis are technical lathei than interpretative By 
this we mean that its mechanism has become more piominent 
than its purpose. Daily practice consists of numerous efficiency 
routines and an exaggerated administrative consciousness. 
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There is excessive attention to the school’s own activities 
There is no clear distinction between the more obvious pro¬ 
cedures of the school and the deeper methodology or con¬ 
trolling principle of socialization by which these immediate 
procedures should be informed When attention is chawn too 
exclusively to such things as multiple cuinculums, classifica¬ 
tion of pupils, scope and sequence of materials, subject quotas 
to be mastered, “units” to be studied, examinations to be 
passed, grades to be got, pi emotions to be accomplished, and 
all such, we may be sure that schooling has become a thing 
apart Great buildings, business management, pupil account¬ 
ing, and mass regimentations have helped to give substance 
to the idea of a separate, self-contained purpose and to obscure 
peiception of those finer connections with the community 
which when taken into account reveal the school as merely the 
focal point at which society as a whole is becoming critical 
of its ways. In our more populous centers a rigid hierarchical 
oiganization has so intensified its administrative and fiscal 
functions that both inteinal unity and social purpose give way 
to institutional rigidity and inertia. And unfortunately the 
smaller school that is yet favored with potential flexibility and 
easy connection with the community moves rapidly toward 
the pattern of the larger city system with all of its imper¬ 
sonal relations and mass conformities 

It apparently has been assumed that inci eased efficiency 
and comprehensiveness along conventional lines of adminis- 
tiatioii, curriculum, and instruction arc enough. But the mere 
extension of existing piactices does not fit the new intncacies 
and demands of the contempoiary scene. It is indeed essential 
that education be better oiganized, more exact, precise, and 
refined, as we agiee should be the case m business, industry, 
or government wheie economies may be piomoted and waste 
eliminated without jeopaidizmg human paiticipation But it 
IS also essential that the school achieve radically new oiienta- 
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tions concerning most of its basic premises One of the deeper 
difficulties in the school, for instance, as Elsewhere m life, is 
cleaily the failure to achieve a woiking harmony between 
spontaneity or freedom and organization or control The lin¬ 
gering conflict in society between personal liberty and institu¬ 
tionalism has its “school” correlate in numerous prohibitory 
regulations and a minutiae of controls which teachers employ, 
consciously or unconsciously, m their daily dealings with the 
young We have accepted theoretically the idea that the su¬ 
preme condition of social stability and progress lies in great 
liberty of thought and action But in education this quicldy 
suggests a clash between personal freedom and social respon¬ 
sibility. The school has not only failed to work out an equa¬ 
tion of these values but has actually exaggerated the conflict 
between them by identifying it with the practical require¬ 
ments of lesson learning. It is still widely insisted, for in¬ 
stance, that the conditions of effective learning necessitate 
“reasonable” orderliness^ silence, punctuality, and obedience 
It is rarely recognized that such immediate measures are 
really manifestations of deep social pressures needing inte¬ 
gration. 

Thus the social principle which our schools have most con¬ 
sistently reflected has been the authority-obedience relation¬ 
ship. But because this principle has been set over against the 
idea of freedom, it has been interpreted narrowly and has 
therefore served as an aid in exaggerating the mechanism of 
the school at thd cost of broad social interpretation Even 
where freedom has been insisted upon, it frequently has been 
identified with something immediately associated with chil¬ 
dren’s interests or ‘hieeds” and has not been fully recognized 
as a social issue, much less something to be wrought out. At 
another extreme, a sort of freedom in overt movement and 
physical activity is insisted upon because it results in “better 
application in study” or constitutes “a more satisfactory way 
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of learning than the traditional textbook procedure ” Activi¬ 
ties then tend to be -ways of indulging childish interests or 
they turn out as devices for teaching subject-matter. 

Where this general attitLide prevails, the activity move¬ 
ment IS not envisaged as a social conception of education 
through which freedom of participation is being haimonized 
with organization and growth in social responsibility Activi¬ 
ties are not seen as the golden key to harmony between per¬ 
sonal interest and adult achievement in the critical remaking 
of institutional values. They are viewed nariowly as instru¬ 
ments of indulgence or as supplementary aids in the trans¬ 
mission of subject-matter. The principle of interest or activity 
is of piimary concern in education because it represents the 
integrating focus of personal and social values It is neither 
a way of indulging whim nor a device for assuring the mean- 
ingfuliiess of experiences or subject matters yet to come. 

Considered adequately, the principle of interest and activ¬ 
ity is the creative principle of learning itself. It, therefore, 
suggests the building of new interests, the opening up of 
fresh vistas of insight and pai ticipation It means dynamic 
identification with wider and wider events. But such things 
are not automatic. They are indeed autonomous, but in order 
to be so they require help from a supporting environment 
Without it they represent meaningless dissipation of eneigy 
and get nowhere True interest does not flow undisturbed 
from children’s insides upon a placid world It actually ic- 
quires some environmental anomaly for its sufficient condi¬ 
tion. It is a positive function of adjustment. Its sufficiency is 
not in mere identification or absorption There must be a 
struggle and a resolution of environmental incompatibilities 
if there is to be genuine interest. In its true significance, in¬ 
terest is neither a primitive spewing of energy nor a selfish 
consumption of pleasure. It is a compiehensive line of uigent 
activity beginning in a situation of disturbed adjustment and 
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incorporating both the matei lals of environment and some de¬ 
gree of effective inteiligence Its pioper icwaid is the incre¬ 
ment of initiative and power that come from grappling 
thoughtfully with the unpiedicted, but in older to guarantee 
such growth theie must be the guiding help of those of 
greatei experience and maturity 

The more crucial educational aspect of the wider social con¬ 
flict between freedom and authoi itai ianism appears, there¬ 
fore, 111 connection with the extent to which children shall be 
held to a responsible shaie in detei mining their own choices 
of action and in building up methods of work through ciiti- 
cism, experimentation, and error. It, of course, includes such 
related issues as the extent to which children shall be free 
to discuss questions of a controversial natuie and the extent 
to which materials and outcomes shall be detei mined and or¬ 
dered in advance of use We seek for the new school a way of 
conceiving organization which begins as a growth and uses 
adult forms and standaids to promote better and better or¬ 
ganization in the personal and social relationships of the 
child We shall not achieve it, however, so long as schools 
continue to employ features of community iclationship that 
are naiiowly conceived as raatteis of technique for the trans¬ 
mission of conventional subject-matter. 


LACK OF DESIGNED PROGRAM 

The school has thus become victim of its own mechanism, 
This means that it is without a program, if by piogiam we 
are to mean a projected, guiding hypothesis cleiived on the 
basis of social-psychological factors and seiving to unify and 
direct behavior. There is always some underlying bias, of 
course, which causes preferences for certain materials or pro¬ 
cedures rather than others, but such a basis of selection may 
operate rather unconsciously. It may be due to the force of 
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habit rather than to any articulate choice Or it may represent 
response to the strongest political pressuie instead of a genu¬ 
ine synthesis of all claims It is quite common for school men 
to speak of their “program” in referring to budgets, classifi¬ 
cations, arrangements, and procedures which go on fiom day 
to day But these immediate events and expectations seem 
moie often to be matters of routine than of program, unless 
we are to think of piogram in very limited, static teims They 
reflect all too rarely the illumination that the purpose to re¬ 
build our social-economic system through education would 
provide. Piactice is not then a place where a theory of the 
good life is being tried and tested. There is nothing running 
through It all to piovide unity of spirit or consistency of 
method in dealing with the young. The “piogram” turns out 
to be a colorless aggregate of subjects and pei formances car¬ 
ried forward by the inertia of custom and enjoying the spuri¬ 
ous sanction of tradition Thus innovations thought by some 
to be more fully in accord with an acceptable social theory aic 
often frowned upon Incidental experiments aie toleiatcd be¬ 
cause they look to greater efficiency in doing what is expected 
But a genuinely experimental education—one, that is, which 
IS actuated by a compi chensive directing hypothesis or long- 
range program reflecting the expeumuital reorientation of 
our social institutions—is neglected. The consequence is re¬ 
luctance and timidity m bieaking away from the usual The 
habit-iesiduals of an outmoded piactice choke the avenues of 
progressive change. 

With few brilliant exceptions, those charged with adminis¬ 
tration of pur schools have refused steadfastly to face the 
lather revolutionary changes in materials, arrangements, and 
piocedures which newer insights regarding the function of edu¬ 
cation impose. They have been willing on occasion to make 
such minor changes as wcie fairly easy within the limits of 
existing administrative oiganixation. But they have larely 
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been willing to make bold departures in organization itself, 
such as would be required by an up-to-date realization of the 
function of education in a chaotic world. 


CURRICULUM IS MERE PATTERN, NOT DESIGN 

This means that the conventional school is without design. 
Its procedures and materials belong to the category of the 
mosaic whose paits are held together in a mechanical way. 
The conventional curriculum is a ciude pattern instead of a 
true design. Its formal stiucture, representing in the mam the 
inertia of past arrangements, is superimposed upon present 
events and is not the adventurous production of those who 
execute it and those who are aflected by it Excessive em¬ 
phasis upon products and conformities dwarfs cieativc paitici- 
pation TTe unique natuic of true curiiculum design is in the 
emergent relatedness of its paits as it moves along, not in the 
static configui ation of its consummation Instead of an aggre¬ 
gate of parts serving separate, fixed functions, we should have 
elements which emcige togethei in a developing unity of ex¬ 
perience Pattern should be conceived as only one element in 
design, not the whole of it. Without an intcgiating puipose 
there is mere foim. But this puipose must itself be emergent. 
There is the mistaken notion that when educators themselves 
entertain a broad social purpose for the school and then project 
areas of content and pupil participation appiopiiate to this 
purpose, the function of design has been served. But this, 
again, is only an element in true design, albeit an essential 
one. For the young must themselves have a genuine part 
Otherwise, it turns out that the lives of the young are subor¬ 
dinated to the “design” of others Of course, few would 
openly admit this. There is, instead, the expressed prefei ence 
for helping the young build their own design for living, since 
in the end they should participate as fully as possible in man- 
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aging their lives The problem, then, is that of avoiding too 
central a place for our more mature life design, while at the 
same time using it as our way of being intelligent in helping 
the young create a design for themselves. 

The curriculum maker should find help m the aitist’s dis¬ 
tinction between the' work of art and the product of art It 
is the former that suggests vitality, life, meaning, whereas 
the latter is within itself merely physical and static ' This 
means for education that the design of the curiicuJum should 
be ever in the making (see especially Chapter IV) It re¬ 
quires the imaginative touch of youth as well as the wisdom 
and experience of age But this does not mean meiely making 
the curriculum on the spot There is a vast cliffeiencc between 
sheer improvisation and genuine creative planning The for¬ 
mer suggests little thought, little use of the experiences of 
others, whereas the latter suggests an emerging program 
which continually integrates contributions coming fi om a wide 
range of sources and makes intelligent use of children’s ex¬ 
periences and their supporting cnviionment The conven¬ 
tional school has failed miseiably at this point Perhaps its 
chief delinquency is the static nature of its cui riculuni. A cur¬ 
riculum is to be interpreted as i datively static whenever it is 
controlled by pci sons other than those who execute it, even 
though frequent modifications may appear In situations of 
this kind—still ail too common in American schools—we find 
veiled administrative impotency masquerading as protection 
of the child from uninformed teacher-improvisation The 
teacher is not made to face failure in terms of the limitations 
of her own insight but rather m terms of requirements made 
for her or m terms of a “program” already in existence. The 
planned curriculum thus reflects dubitable qualifications of 
the teacher, but it assumes no responsibility for stimulating 

’■John Dewey, as E?.fertence (New Yoik, Minton Balcli and Co, 
1934). P- 162 
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her growth. It serves, instead, as a deterrent to initiative and 
fails to safeguard the learning and growing of the child It 
sluis over the essential unity of curriculum development and 
teacher growth in creative education. 

A REFRACTED CURRICULUM 

We have never had m this country a conceited attempt on 
the pait of those, who actually guide the educative process to 
define the central emphasis which the life and program of the 
school should reflect Although the need of a social criterion 
of some soit has usually been admitted, it apparently has been 
assumed that a profession of social purpose was sufficient. 
Having given quick, verbal utteiance to a faith in the social 
woith of existing materials and procedures, adininistratois 
and teachers have then been free to continue much the same 
as before. Comprehensive foimulations of social objectives 
have been subject to such diverse meanings that instead of 
representing a consistent, long-range program of educational 
and social reconstruction, they have been made the sanctions 
of divergent, if not opposed, piactices This writei has ac¬ 
tually observed the use of such geneial formulations as justi¬ 
fications of practices which had been sciiously questioned 
Even where systematic social analysis has been attempted as 
a step toward a more indigenous curriculum, it usually has 
been employed by “specialists” having a temper for objective 
classification and quantitative enumeration rather than for 
active pai ticipation in the moving stiuggle of life itself There 
has been little concern about the deeper motivations of our 
culture as a whole or their mechanism of ciiticism and reorien¬ 
tation Adoring infoi matron, yet possessed of too little in¬ 
sight, we have overlooked that the direct appropiiation or 
use of facts relating to the conciete affairs of life is not equiva¬ 
lent to critical identificatiojn with the spirit of our culture. 
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Nothing IS plainer than that a split has developed between 
the spirit of the dominant, controlling forces of life and the 
immediate, day-to-day needs and aspirations of individuals 
As we have already indicated, the situation amounts to a 
thwarting of man’s basic wants and effoits by a superstiucture 
of ruthless cultui e motivations! But the school has made little 
or no attempt thus fai to find an equation of the two There 
has as yet been little earnest effort to bring child life and the 
culture into a single, integrated unity of spirit and direction 
The school has sought here and there a sort of logical unifica¬ 
tion of Its immediate materials, such as we find suggested in 
correlations, fusions, cores, units, and integrations. But even 
here it is frequently overlooked that intellectual unification 
is emotional and, therefore, emergent and operational As for 
achieving significant integration of personal aspiration and 
the overwhelming pressures of the culture, the school, as we 
have already indicated, has done little or nothing. It has not 
even attempted seriously to oveicome the muddle-headed 
dualism that exists between work and leisure If theie is any 
such thing as an emerging class struggle m America, there is 
no evidence that oui schools have done anything in a con¬ 
ceited way to thwart it by building an attitude toward woik 
and play which makes them mutually penetrative. Indeed, the 
evidence points in the opposite direction. For the cuiricuium, 
particularly at the secondary level, continues to reflect the nft 
between the ^fiiberal” and practical arts. We have allowed a 
refracted liberalization and narrow vocationalism to serve the 
accidents of social status and specialized talent at the expense 
of those qualities of conduct and attitude which would con¬ 
tribute to mutual understanding and social solidaiity 

Furthermore, few of our insistently schooled youth get 
from their teachers any realistic picture of the contemporary 
social scene fiom which they may be expected to pioject 
worthwhile objects to which they can then devote themselves. 
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They are not even made acutely aware of the more crucial 
issues and problems of the moment. The history they study 
IS not a history of the present but a sterile and oversimplified 
record of the past, divorced from the events which today are 
submerging peoples and nations in anguish and despair The 
science we teach is not an adventure in inquiry from which 
there comes the hope of a giadual, critical remaking of social 
institutions and beliefs long out of harmony with material ad¬ 
vance. Too often it is either an isolated laboratoi-y discipline 
or a body of inert, specialized understandings and conclusions 
to be taught apart from the deeper yearnings of collective 
humanity. Curriculum investigations have thus far yielded in 
the main only new subject-matters to be studied and have re¬ 
flected a foimal rather than a practical notion of our wider 
social organization It seems dangerously evident that our 
schools may wi eck us if they content themselves with merely 
trying to transmit such subject-matters without including in 
their methods and aims enough of the contrary forces of so¬ 
ciety to help the young cope with them 

It seems quite clear that we can never harmonize the prin¬ 
ciple of creative self-realization with such forces as those ex¬ 
erted by big-scale industrial production oi political corruption 
or competitive sales practices or commercialized amusements 
by merely teaching particular facts about them at a distance. 
Leverage for betterment in these wider affairs can be had 
only when a temper of criticism is made to emerge within 
them. Correlatively, creative individuality can at best be only 
partially developed in our civilization unless its embodiments 
are the daily pursuits, aspirations, and frustrations of individ¬ 
uals in their ordinaiy affairs. The mild discontents, the com¬ 
mon economic grievances, the intense feelings of insecurity of 
individuals must be conveited into hope, adventure, coopera¬ 
tive enthusiasm, and a feeling of success and adequacy if the 
creative spirit is to prevail. If we are to build an indigenous 
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American culture, it must get its support and significance from 
a substructure of emotionalized concerns in which individuals 
expel lence well-being as they struggle to satisfy their basic 
needs and spiritual aspirations. 


FRUSTRATION OF YOUTHFUL IDEALISM 

The school of today fails almost completely, therefore, to 
build any driving social enthusiasms The typical curriculum, 
with its static logic and aitihcially shredded offerings, reflects 
no unifying ethical passion The excessive devotion to adult 
standards of mastery and coverage sickens the spontaneity of 
the young and degrades their potential eagerness to identify 
themselves with worthy social causes In their youthful inno¬ 
cence they would quickly lespond to a spirit of courageous de¬ 
votion to noble ends. They would even “save the world'” 
But instead of cherishing this facile responsiveness to whole¬ 
some ideals by quickening the spirits of youth, by flung then 
imaginations of a better world, and by sustaining them in their 
readiness to lose themselves in unselfish service to worthy 
causes, the academic school soon envelops them in the para¬ 
lyzing inertia of an unconsidered, calculating morality, from 
which they may never escape At first rebellious, they shortly 
succumb, even though for a time half-heai tedly, to the irresist- 
able ideology about them, with all of its subtle, unresolved 
conflicts. 

Moreover, we find in the conventional school only an in¬ 
cidental kind of attention to the confused patterns of thought 
and attitude that perplex our jmung today. The conflict be¬ 
tween the professed idealism of the school, with its standards 
of perfect performance, stiict honesty, and academic attain¬ 
ment, and the mixed idealism of life itself is simply too much 
for our youth. They find themselves in a turmoil of emotional 
conflict. When from a former President of the United States 
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comes the authoritative assurance that “the best thing the 
millions of our youth can do to insure their future success is 
to woik thoughtfully at their studies,” and when these young 
people then turn to life only to find that it is not always 
those who are well-prcpai ed, honest, or industrious who suc¬ 
ceed, according to life’s apparent measui e of success, they be¬ 
come skeptical about the fine idealism which has been held 
up to them in the school When they discover that one can¬ 
not always expect justice, even when he gives it, they are con¬ 
fused and begin to wonder whether the preachments about 
democracy and fair play are not insincere or downright hypo¬ 
critical. The more sensitive young people either become cyni¬ 
cal and withdraw into silent resentment or they become so 
embittered that they rebel inwaidly while outwardly con¬ 
forming m some degree to expectations. The less thoughtful 
ones are more impulsive and overt in their revolt because they 
are not fully sensitive to the nature of the conflicts of which 
they aie the victims The consequence, in all such instances, 
IS that the school is guilty of creating “problem” children 
The disci epancy between the promises, standards, and sanc¬ 
tions of the school, on the one hand, and the brute facts of 
life, on the other, is too devastating But the worst of the 
school’s delinquency here is its ignoiant or willful neglect of 
responsibility foi the pathological complicities for which it 
IS clearly guilty Clinical evidence now points unmistakably 
to the numeious emotional distuibances and breakdowns of 
youth caused in part at least by the school. We can undeistand 
how the school, being a reflection of the belief that success in 
life IS highly correlated with academic success, would exag¬ 
gerate an abstract idealism We can also understand how, in 
view of the inevitable interactions of institutions, the school 
would reflect inconsistencies within its own general method of 

^ James S Flint, FeisonaUty and the Cultural Pattern (New York, The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937), p 2,734 
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dealing with the young But we fail to find any justification 
for the long delay in accepting responsibility for the disillu- 
sionments and frustrations so universally experienced by our 
youth today. 

Thus, the school’s continued devotion to the examination- 
mastery of subject-mattei and its highly institutionalized sys¬ 
tem of marks, credits, promotions, and failures have had some 
part, no doubt, in the creation of the spirit of revolt and law¬ 
lessness proclaimed everywhere today as a chaiacteristic of 
modern youth 

Although it would be difficult to prove that the school has 
contiibuted as positively to public apathy and irresponsibility 
as other forces which shape the lives of youth, it is not dif¬ 
ficult to point out features of school practice which are in 
harmony with the spiiit of these wider conditioning foices In¬ 
difference to social controls is a function of authoritative im¬ 
position Individuals cannot warm up to i eg illations set by 
others, whether in life or in school, for they cannot be fully 
intelligent about them The “reasonable” standaids set by 
the conventional school are veiy different from the standaids 
which the young, with the aid of adults, would build for 
themselves Although the young usually acquiesce in the 
standai ds and pui poses we set, they may do so as a matter of 
routine or in order to be agreeable and to avoid social disap¬ 
proval rather than because those aims oi patterns are the 
critical dictates of their own consenting intelligence. As the 
teacher or school continues to fix courses of action and to ap¬ 
praise attainment, the student may not only finally cease to 
lebel, but he may actually leain to expect such dictation 
Later, however, when he leaves the school environment in 
which he has learned to rely on a rathei personal administia- 
tion of contiol, he suddenly finds himself thiown upon his 
own, as it were, with no one to tell him what to do, when 
to do it, how well it is done, or when to go on to the next 
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undertaking Consequently, his conduct may reveal every sign 
of social indifference, selfishness, and irresponsibility. The 
teacher and the ready-made standaids of the school have de¬ 
prived the child of any self-felt need for growing in the 
ability and disposition to respond to the meanings and require¬ 
ments of the situations he meets. 



Part II 

TPIE CREATIVE RESOURCES 
OF AMERICA 

To this point we have completed the first important 
phase of our study of democracy and the curriculum— 
namely, the social order and the school. Using the 
same words in which, in Chapter I, we stated our task 
we can say that we have now studied 

—American culture, its distinctive characteristics 
and insistent problems . . its merits and po¬ 
tential assets as well as its actual liabilities, 
stresses and strains, and imminent dangers 
... all of these together with the great social 
movements that produced them. 

—Youth growing up in this actual American cul¬ 
ture . molded and stamped by its pres¬ 
sures . . thwaited by its economic and psy¬ 

chological impasses. 

—^The American school set up in the fiist stage 
of industiial society . pioduct of the ini¬ 
tial hectic building of literacy schools for the 
education of all the children of all the people 
. . . admittedly a formal mechanism lacking 
dynamic functioning power 

In Part II we turn to our second major task j namely, 
the creative i esources with which we can move toward 
the reconstruction of American life We have already 



established the fact (Chaptei III) that there is availa¬ 
ble a giant potential for the production of economic 
plenty for every man, woman and child on the con¬ 
tinent Now we shall appiaise, in Chapters VII, VIII, 
IX, X, and XI, the creative lesources of the American 
people, especially the resources in the unique Ameri¬ 
can democratic tiadition and in the emerging power 
in the creative artists and the creative students of the 
culture. 



Chapter VII 

THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ^ 

« « » 

As American teachers seek guidance for the reconstruction 
of the piogram of the school to meet the economic, political, 
and general cultural crisis of the current age, they are driven 
inevitably to the central ethical tiadition of their people—the 
tiaditioii of democracy If this resouice is found wanting, the 
hope that the school may prove to be a vital force in building 
the future will be without adequate foundation Education 
as a creative factoi in histoiy is dependent on the democratic 
conception of society and the democratic way of life It is the 
object of this chapter to examine the Ameiican dcmociatic 
tradition—Its authenticity, its origins, its nature yesterday, its 
status today, its assets and liabilities, its prospects foi to¬ 
morrow 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC 
TRADITION 

The authenticity of American democracy cannot be success¬ 
fully challenged. Whatever its defects and limitations, and 
these have always been many and severe, it was and is one of 
the realities of history The lecord seems to show that for 
generations the Noith American continent has been the scene 
of a bold and humane expeiiment in the field of social lela- 

chaptci was aclaptetl hom T/te Pi aspects of Amencan Democracy 
by George S. Counts 
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tionships Certainly such has been the conviction of the Amer¬ 
ican people themselves and of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world. The fact that during the single centuiy 
from 1820 to 1920 approximately thirty-four million peisons 
crossed the Atlantic, always with heartaches and often in the 
face of great hardship, is sufficient testimony to the substance 
of this conviction. The virtually unbounded economic oppor¬ 
tunities of the country admittedly provided the fundamental 
motivation of this greatest migration of histoi-y, but those op¬ 
portunities were the product of social and political institutions, 
of prevailing conceptions of society and human worth, no less 
than of geography. The meaning of America for the' op¬ 
pressed of Euiope during the century following the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic ts clearly expressed in these lines by 
William Blake written about 1793 

Why should I care for the men of Thames, 

Or the cheating waves of chaitci’d streams. 

Or shiink at the little blasts of feai 
That the hireling blows into my car? 

Tho’ bom on the cheating banks of Thames, 

Tho’ his wateis bathed my infant limbs, 

The Ohio shall wash his stains from me 
I was bom a slave, but I go to be free.^ 


ORIGINS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

At the heart of American democracy is a great ethical con¬ 
ception that can be traced back to the beginnings of recorded 
history—the conception of the fundamental equality, brother¬ 
hood, and moral worth of all men This conception has grown 
out of the deepest experiences of common people, has per¬ 
vaded the life and work of the greatest prophets of the race, 

William Blake, The Wtttmgs of Wtlltam Blake (Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes, London, 1925), Vol I, p 224, 
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has expressed, motivated, and rendered significant innumer¬ 
able struggles against tyranny and oppression It is rooted in 
the life of free Athens and republican Rome, in the central 
ethical teachings of Christianity, in the political experience of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, in all the great liberating and hu¬ 
manizing movements of the modern age—the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the Enlightenment, and the English and 
French revolutions, in the repudiation of feudal institutions, 
the rise of the middle classes, the awakening of working men, 
the reconciliation of peoples, the emancipation of women, and 
the recognition of the peisonality of the child, m the over¬ 
throw of authoritaiianism in church and state, the develop¬ 
ment of faith in the human mind, the advance of science and 
technology, and the spi ead of a naturalistic outlook upon the 
world. 

This great conception, present though generally unapplied 
in that culture which the emigrants from the Old World 
brought to the New, found conditions attending the discovery, 
settlement, and conquest of the North American continent 
peculiarly favoiable for its development and flowering—the 
widening of human hoiizons, the breaking of tics with the 
past, the compulsion toward adventure and experimentation, 
the unprecedented extension of opportunity to the individual, 
and the simplicity of economic and social life. In impel ishable 
form it was proclaimed in that sublime affirmation of popular 
rights—the Declaration of Independence Although in the 
case of various racial and class elements in the nation this 
charter of demociacy has been grievously violated again and 
again, even those who have profaned it in deed have hesitated 
to denounce it in word. Though forgotten or lelegated to 
the copy-books of the schoolroom during periods of tranquil¬ 
lity, the American people return to it almost instinctively in 
times of stress for mspnation and guidance They aic turning 
to it today. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY YESTERDAY 

Historically, however, American democracy was more than 
an ethical concefUon. If it had been only a construction of 
the mind, if it had never been translated into attitudes, ways 
of life, and social structure, it would scarcely be worth record¬ 
ing. To the extent that democracy achieved special significance 
in America, it was expressed in the sentiments, the customs, 
the social arrangements, the modes of living of the people. 
And for those who are concerned about the future of demo¬ 
cratic ideas and values, the beginning of wisdom lies in the 
recognition of the fact that historically American democracy 
has assumed at least three forms—economic, social, and politi¬ 
cal. To identify it wholly with its political manifestation, im¬ 
portant as that IS, would be to play into the hands of the 
enemy. Democracy is far more than a form of government 
Indeed, if it is to place its stamp upon government, it must 
prevail beyond the bounds of politics It is an attitude of mind 
to which the exploitation of man by man is abhoi rent, a way 
of life in which human personality is judged of supicme, of 
measureless worth, an order of social lelationships dedicated 
to the promotion of the individual and collective interests of 
common folk in a word, it is a society “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people ” 

The most fundamental form of early Ameiican democracy 
was economic This was clearly seen by a brilliant young 
Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, who just over a hundred 
years ago came to the United States, traveled widely through 
the country, observed closely institutions and modes of life, 
brought to bear upon his observations deep philosophical iri- 
sight, and leturned to France to write a two-volume work on 
Democracy m America —the most penetrating study of Amer¬ 
ican society and civilization ever made by a foreign scholar 
and one of the truly great political woiks of the nineteenth 
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century. Tocqueville begins his analysis with a reference, not 
to politics, but to economics ^ 

Amongst the novel objects that attiacted my attention dining my 
stay in the United States, nothing stiuck me moie foicibly than the 
general equality of condition among the people. T 1 cadily discovered 
the prodigious influence which this primaiy fact cxeicises on the 
whole couise of society, it gives a peculiar dii ection to public opin¬ 
ion, and a peculiai tenor to the laws, it impaits new maxims to the 
governing authoiities, and pccuhai habits to the governed. 

I soon perceived that the influence of this fact extends far beyond 
the political chaiactei and the laws of the countiy, and that it has 
no less empiie ovei civil society than ovei the government, it cieates 
opinions, gives biith to new sentiments, founds novel customs, and 
modifies wliatevei it does not pioduce. Tlie moie I advanced in the 
study of Amciican society, the more I peiceived that this equality of 
condition is the fundamental fact fiom which all othcis seem to be 
derived, and the central point at which all my obsei vations constantly 
teimiiiated. 

Although an effort was made in colonial times to establish 
a quasi-feudal regime, feudalism simply could not siiivive in 
America. Under the impact of new and strange conditions of 
life—the act of crossing the Atlantic, the distance from the 
cultuial homeland, the selective chaiacter of the migiation, 
the abundance of land and natuial resources, the expanse of 
teiritory, the sparscncss of population, the primitive means of 
transpoi tation and communication, the reversion to a i da¬ 
tively simple economic and social pattern, the almost univer¬ 
sal necessity of manual labor, the absence of both the material 
and spintual manifestations of an old and settled community, 
and the compai ativcly free play of all those forces which in 
the western world were undermining the medieval system— 
under the impact of these conditions thei e developed an econ¬ 
omy that, strictly speaking, was neither feudal nor capitalistic. 

In the days of the founding fatheis and until the rise of 

’■Alexis de ToLcjiievillc, Demooacy hi Amenta (Niw Yoik, 1S98), I, i. 
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the present industrial order, America £01- the most part was 
a land of freehold farmers living a life of relative self- 
suf&ciency and independence. According to an estimate by 
James Truslow Adams, of a total population of two hundred 
and SIX thousand in the twelve colonies in 1689, “nearly two 
hundred thousand persons must have been living either on 
isolated farms or in little communities of a few score souls, 
at most a few scoie families.” ^ In the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion of 1787 Gouvenieur Moms stated 'that “nine-tenths of 
the people are at piesent free-holders.” There were, to be 
sure, slaves and slave-owners in the south, money-lenders in 
the north, a budding corameraal class in the towns, land spec- 
ulatois eveiywheie, and a considerable body of persons le- 
ciuited from the indolent, the unfortunate, the grievously 
handicapped, and the lecent immigrants, who were without 
productive property Also among the freeholdeis there were 
fairly wide differences in circumstance, depending on inherit¬ 
ance, habits of industry, proximity to town and trading cen¬ 
ter, and the accidents of fortune generally But all necessary 
allowances made, the fact remains that m the time of Jeffer¬ 
son the American economy was marked by an extraoi dinary 
measure of equality. 

The major economic fact regarding the ordinary American 
citixen of the period was not that he was a faimer holding 
title to his land, but rather that he was much more than a 
farmer With his sons he ,was also a hunter, a tiapper, a fish¬ 
erman, a butcher, a tanner, a cobbler, a caipenter, a mechanic, 
a mason, a “jack-of-all-ti-ades”, while his wife and daughters, 
besides “keeping house” in the cuirent sense, were adept in 
all the arts associated with the curing of foods and the prepa¬ 
ration of clothing. His household was almost an entire econ¬ 
omy in microcosm As Horace Bushnell said, “the house was 

James Truslow Adams, Prownctal Society i6ffo—jyS^ (New York, 
1928), p 12 
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a factory on the farm, the farm a grower and producer for the 
house.” ^ More than a generation ago, in 1885, Henry P. 
Hedges thus described the self-sufficiency of the farmer of 
Suffolk County, New York, a hundred years before ^ 

Fiom his feet to his head the faimei stood m vestment pioduced 
on his own fai m. The leathei of his shoes came fiom the hides of his 
own cattle The linen and woolen that lie woie weie products that 
he raised. The farmei’s wife 01 daughter, bi aided and sewed tlie 
stiaw-hat on his head. His fui cap was made from the skin of a fox 
he shot. The feathers of wild fowl in the bed wheieon he tested his 
weary frame by night, weie the results acquired in his shooting The 
pillow-cases, sheets and blankets, the comfoi tables, quilts and coun- 
teipanes, the towels and table cloth wcic home made. His harness 
and lines he cut from hides grown on Jiis faim Eveiything .about 
his ox yoke except staple and ring he m.ade His whip, liis ox gad, liis 
flail, axe, hoe and fork-handle, were his own work. How little he 
bought, and how much he connived to supply his wants by home 
manufacture would astonish this gcneiation 

This equality of condition, founded though it was on un¬ 
remitting toil, not a little piivation, and an extreme simplicity 
of living, gave to the individual that independence and dig¬ 
nity which have always chaiacteiized the American farmer 
and distinguished him from the European peasant. Out of 
this complex of foices aiose the second form or expression of 
American democracy—an actual sense of equality in the ordi- 
naiy social relationships On the fiontier where the past was 
forgotten, on the fieehold faims where all men engaged in 
similar activities, in the haid struggle with the raw forces of 
nature where false pretensions weic quickly exposed; in the 
sustained fight for independence where community of interest 
promoted a feeling of fraternity and the exigencies of the 
struggle called for the propagation of demociatlc ideas, the 

^Horace Bushnell, “The Age of Homespun” m Wo>h and Play (Nt-w 
Yoik, iSfi.).), p 392. 

®IIeniy P Hedges, “Development of Aguculture in Suffolk County,” in 
Bi-C^nUnmal Htstory 0/ Suffolk County (Babylon, N Y., 18S5), p, 42 
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feudal mentality was all but obliterated and a passion for 
social equality was widely propagated. 

Of profound significance m promoting this sense of social 
equality was the practical absence of occupational differentia¬ 
tion. Percy Webs Bidwell, in his study of lural economy m 
New England at the opening of the last century shows that 
with the possible exception of the cleigyman the ownership 
and cultivation of land constituted the main source of liveli¬ 
hood for all, even for that small minority that also practised 
other callings The representatives of the artisan, business, 
and piofessional classes weie “standing on the borderline be¬ 
tween agriculture and specialized non-agi icultural occupations. 
They were at times doctors, lawyers, innkeepers or store¬ 
keepers, fullers, carpenteis, or tanners, but most of the time 
plain farmers. Thus we can see that the distinction between 
various occupations which we had set up for pui poses of 
analysis tends to vanish. The broad outlines of a future divi¬ 
sion of employments were maiked out, but the process of 
separation, was as yet hardly begun.” ^ 

A manifestation of the idea of social equality, often re¬ 
corded by observers, was that of personal independence. “The 
generality of servants that aie met with in Philadelphia,” 
writes Isaac Weld, Jr., an Iiishman who visited the United 
States toward the close of the eighteenth century, “are emi¬ 
grant Europeans, they, however, for the most part, only re¬ 
main in service until they can save a little money, when they 
constantly quit their'masters, being led to do so by that desire 
for independence which is so natural to the mind of man, and 
which every person in Ameiica may enjoy that will be in¬ 
dustrious ” ^ The absence of servile manner and spirit on the 
part of persons engaged in personal service was often com- 

1 Percy Wclla Eidwell, Rural Econtrrny in Ne^ England at ike Beginning 
of the’Nineteenth Century (New Haven, rgifi), ififi 

^ Isaac Weld, Jr, Travels Through the States of North Arnenca (Second 
Edition, London, 1799), Vol. I, p 130 
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inented upon by tiavelers, sometimes with approval and 
sometimes not. Weld expenenced great dilEculty in persuad¬ 
ing attendants at taverns “to rub down” his horse, ^'or even 
to give him his fond ” Some attendants, he writes, “are so 
sullen and disobliging that you feel inclined to do every thing 
with your own hands rather than be indebted to them for 
their assistance, they always appear doubtful whether they 
should do anything foi you or not, and to be reasoning 
within themselves, whether it is not too great a departure 
from the rules of equality to take the horse of another man, 
and whether it would not be a pleasing sight to see a gentle¬ 
man strip off his coat, and go to work for himself, nor will 
money make them altei their conduct, civility, as I before 
said, is not to be purchased at any expence in America.” ^ 
Perhaps nowhere is this old Ameiican sense of social equal¬ 
ity expressed more succinctly than in a letter which Benjamin 
Frankhn gave to the English pi ess shortly after the Revolu¬ 
tion m 1 espouse to inquiiics from persons interested in mi- 
giating to the United States This letter, entitled To Those 
Who Would Remove to America, contains the following pass¬ 
age which could have been wiitten by a citizen of no other 
country. ^ 

. . it cannot be worth any man’s while, who lias a means of living 
at home, to expatilatc himself, in hopes of obtaining a profitable civil 
office in Ameiica, and, as to militaiy offices, they aie at an end with 
the wai, the armies being disbanded, hduch less is it advisable for a 
peison to go tliithei, wlio has no otlici quality to iccommend him 
liut his bii th In Eui ope it has indeed its value, but it is a commodity 
that cannot be earned to a woisc maikct tlian tliat of Ainciica, 
where people do not inquii e conceinmg a stiangel, What is he? but, 
What can he ilo^ If lie has any useful ait, he is welcome, and if he 
exercises it, and behaves well, he will be lespectcd by all that know 
limi, but a mere man of quality, who, on that account, wants to live 
1x4—115 

^ Jiied Sparks, The Walks of !}&n]amin Frmiklm (Boston, 1836), Vol II, 
PP 469-470 
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upon the public, by some office oi salary, will be despised and disie- 
garded The husbandman is in honor theie, and even the mechanic, 
because then employments aie useful. The people have a saymg, 
that God Almighty is himself a mechanic, the greatest m the uni¬ 
verse, and he is respected and admned moie for the variety, in¬ 
genuity, and utility of his handiwoiks, than foi the antiquity of Ins 
family. They are pleased with the observation of a negro, and fie- 
quently mention it, that Boccarora (meaning the wliite man) 7 nake 
de black 7nan warkee, make de hotse workee, ?nakc dc ox workeej 
make- ebery ting luorkee, only de hog. He, de hog, no luoikee, he 
eat, he di ink, he walk about, he go to sleef vjhen he f lease, he live 
like a gemfleman According to these opinions of the Ameiicans, 
one of them would tlrink himself more obliged to a genealogist, who 
could prove for him that his ancestois and relations for ten genera¬ 
tions had been ploughmen, smiths, caipcnteis, turneis, weavers, tan¬ 
ners, or even shoemakers, and consequently that they were useful 
members of society; than if he could only piove that they were 
gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but living idly on the labor of 
others, mere 'fruges consmneie lati, and otheiwise good for noth¬ 
ing, till by their death their estates, like the carcass of the negro’s 
gentleman-hog, come to be cut uf 

The third expression of dcmociacy appeared in the political 
sphere. Through the generations, from the days of the first 
settlements of Jamestown and Plymouth down to the piesent, 
the American people, building on Anglo-Saxon experience 
and traditions, have fought without ceasing for control over 
the institutions of government. But the interest at this point 
in the argument is ip that seventy-five year period following 
the expulsion of French power from North America under 
the provisions of the treaty of 1763 during which the founda¬ 
tions of political democracy were laid This period witnessed 
the proclamation of the Declaration of Independence, the 
waging of the Revolutionary War, the formulation of the 
Articles of Confederation, the Shays’ and Whiskey rebellions, 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the amendment of 
the Bill of Rights, the rise of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy, the general acceptance of the principle of univer- 
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sal white manhood suffrage, the overthrow of the doctrine of 
aristocratic rule, and an enormous amount of state and local 
pohtical agitation, activity, and thought. This struggle of 
political liberty, limited though it was to one race and one sex, 
was a glorious one—one of the most glorious and successful 
in history. 

The point to be emphasized here, however, is that under¬ 
lying and shaping this struggle were the new conditions of 
life which for generations had been slowly undermining the 
mentality bred of feudal institutions On the faims and along 
the advancing frontier the European serf, peasant, proleta¬ 
rian, or tradesman had been gradually losing that attitude of 
servility toward his “betters” which had seemed in harmony 
with the laws of nature in the Old World. The stoiy of this 
tiansformation, of the emergency of a demociacy of freehold 
farmcis prepared to fight the battles of political democracy, 
was told by Fredeiiclc Jackson Turner a generation ago For 
men, free, secure, and independent in the economic realm, to 
submit to political tyranny is unthinkable. The actual histori¬ 
cal relationship between pohtical and economic democracy was 
perhaps stated most cleaily and unequivocally by J. Franklin 
Jameson, eminent historian and scholar, in the following pass¬ 
age from a lecture delivered at Princeton University m 
1925 ^ 

The doctiine which undeilies the present lecture is that pohtical 
democracy came to the United States as a lesult of economic democ¬ 
racy, that this nation came to he maiked by political institutions of a 
demociatic type because it had, still eailiei, come to be characterized 
in Its economic life by democratic arrangements and piactices. We 
do not look to see effects piecedc causes, and certainly political de¬ 
mocracy came among us somewhat late, ceitainly long after the 
Revolution in most states If wc take manhood suffrage as the most 
convenient symbol of political democracy, we have to say that it was 

* J Franklin Jameson, The Attieiican Revolntton Comidei eil as a Social 
Movement (Princeton, igzSj, pp, 41—4a 
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1840 before manhood suftiage came at all close to being the uni¬ 
versal lule of American political life Long befoie this, howevei, 
Amenca stood committed to economic demociacy which meant, m 
a counti y so occupied with agiicultui e, to the system of landholding 
which the classical economists called “peasant proprietoiship,” the 
system of small holdings where landownei, capitalist or faimer, and 
laborei are all one, the owner of the land supplying the capital and 
working the fields with fiis own labor and that of his family. 

When Jefferson declared that “those who labor m the eaith 
are the chosen people of God,” he was at the same time 
gloiifying the oidinary Ameiican citizen of the age and assert¬ 
ing the dependence of politics on economics According to 
this view, a free government can remain fiee m fact only 
so long as it rests on free men. And men cannot be made 
free by having political rights bestowed upon them. They are 
made free or are enslaved by the conditions under which they 
live and gam their livelihood If those conditions encourage in 
them a spirit of independence, dignity, and integrity, then 
they will be free and capable of establishing and maintaining 
free government The freehold farmer, given the economy 
and laws of property of the time, was a free man. In the 
words of John Melish, a manufacturer of Glasgow who 
visited the United States several times between 1806 and 
1811, “to view the Amei'ican chaiacter fairly, we must go 
into the inteiior of the country, and there the first lemark 
will probably be, that the inhabitants have a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, and will brook no superiority Eveiy man is con¬ 
scious of his own political importance and will suffer none to 
treat him with disrespect.” 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY TODAY 

American democracy today bears little resemblance to that 
of yesterday. The closing of the frontiei and the rise of in- 

^ John Mchsh, Ttavels m the United States of Amenca (Philadelphia, 
1812), Vol I, p 4.4 
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dustnal civilization have profoundly transfoimed the simple 
agrarian society of the limes of Jefferson and Jackson, but 
whether there is more or less of democracy now than formerly 
depends upon definitions Some say that it has all but dis¬ 
appeared, while others see a steady march of dcmoci acy from 
colonial days down to the piesent Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
taking into account the diverse manifestations of demociacy 
and striving to strike a balance between the advances and re¬ 
treats, concludes that it reached its highest point about 1870, 
or to put the matter conversely, as he does, “aristocracy in 
America appeared to have reached the nadir of its decline 
shortly after the Civil War ” ^ The most fruitful approach 
to the question would seem to be an examination of the pres¬ 
ent status of the seveial forms of demociacy 

The dominant fact in the situation perhaps is that the eco¬ 
nomic foundations of Ameiican demociacy have been des¬ 
troyed The freehold farmci who fought the gicat battles for 
popular rule has declined in propoitionate numbeis until now 
he constitutes but a minority of the population—a single cle¬ 
ment in an occupational configuiatlon of extraoi Jinaiy com¬ 
plexity. Accoiding to T. M Sogge, in 1930 only 124 per 
cent of the 48,829,920 peisons gainfully employed in the 
United States were classified as farmers An additional 9 o 
pel cent were placed in the categoiy of farm laboicrs, approxi¬ 
mately one-half of whom wei e “membei s of the fami ly work¬ 
ing on the home farm ” Of the remainder 37 9 per cent were 
mdustiial wage-earners, 146 per cent lower salaried em¬ 
ployes, 8 7 per cent propiietors and officials, 7 9 per cent 
piofessional workers, 4.1 per cent scivaiits, and 5 4 per cent 
unclassified.^ 

The farmer of the 1930 census, moi cover, should not be 

^Artliui Meier Schlesine:ei, New Vlewpotnts m Af?iencnn lUstojy (New 
Yoik, 1928), p 93 

'^Tillman M Sog'ge, ‘‘IiiclusLiial Classes iii the Umiecl States in 1930” in 
Journal of American Statistical Association) June, 1933 
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confused with the freehold farmer to whom Gouverneur 
Morns referied in the Constitutional Convention His at¬ 
tachment to his land is comparatively attenuated, and the 
support which his land gives him is lelativcly precarious. In 
more than 40 per cent of the cases he is a tenant In similar 
proportion the holding of the farm ownei is moitgaged, with 
an average ratio of mortgage to farm value of approximately 
40 per cent Equally important is the changed relation of the 
farm to the total economy In 1800 the ruial household was 
relatively self-contained, deriving from the soil the needed 
raw materials and fabiicating in the house the finished articles 
of consumption Today {aiming is a highly specialized call¬ 
ing, part of a far-flung and closely integiated economic struc¬ 
ture dominated by the maiket. In a word, the farmer has 
lost control ovei his livelihood and has thus lost his inde¬ 
pendence. 

The changing fortunes of economic demociacy in Ameiica, 
however, aie not to be understood meiely in terms of the 
passing of the self-contained rural household, the lout of 
Jeflei son’s freehold farmers, and the emergence of a new 
and marvelously intricate and complex occupational configura¬ 
tion Of even gicatcr significance is the concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power which has marched hand m hand with the con¬ 
quest of the continent and the growth of mdusti-ialism. The 
fact of concenti ation need not be dwelt upon unduly, nor 
documented. It imposes itself staikly on all who read the 
newspapers, attend the movies, listen to the radio, or even 
take the trouble to observe casually the world in which they 
live Scholaiship has done no moie than refine and make more 
precise the observations and judgments of the ordinary citi¬ 
zen. 

During the nineteenth century, as the old household econ¬ 
omy decayed and disappeared, an aristocracy of industrial 
capitalism arose This new aristocracy, composed m its origins 
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of daring, inventive, forceful, ambitious, and ruthless men, 
created the present national economic structure and gamed 
practical control of the economic life of the nation ^ It grew 
out of the merchant and financial classes of colonial times, 
lecruiting new members fiom farming, laboring, and other 
elements. It stood on the rights of private property guaran¬ 
teed in federal constitution and judicial decision. It seized 
the opportunities associated with the exploitation of a fabu¬ 
lously rich continent and a rapidly expanding population. It 
promoted and utilized technology and mechanical invention 
to the full, employing new devices of economic organization 
and financial manipulation such as the corporation, the stock 
market, and monopoly. It destioyed with the assistance of 
northein and western farmers the rival slave-holding aristoc¬ 
racy of the South It took into its seivice the ablest talent of 
the legal profession, and gamed substantial control of the 
press, the school, and even the church. Finally, it bent to its 
purposes the legislative, executive, and judicial blanches of 
government. 

As a lesult of this peaceful revolution in the economy the 
overwhelming majority of the American people find them¬ 
selves today practically without title to productive property 
and with but little control over their economic destiny. While 
figures of precision are wanting and the estimates of com¬ 
petent authorities vary, it seems icasonably safe to assume 
that the percentage of the gainfully employed whose live¬ 
lihood IS dependent wholly or mainly on the owneiship of 
the means of production lies somewhere between ten and 
twenty According to Sogge’s analysis of the 1930 census, the 


^This story is well told m Ch.'iiles A and M.ny R Beaid, T/ie Rise of 
American Ciiithxatton (New Yoik, 1917), Vol 11 , Loins M H.icker, The 
United States Since i86r^ (New Yoik, 1932), Ferdinand Liiudbeig', Amet- 
tea's 60 Families (New Yoik, 1937) , Gnst.avus Myers, Histoiy of the Gt eat 
American Fortunes (Modem Liln.iiy Edition, New Yoik, 1936) 5 and Ida 
M Tarbell, The Nattanaltzin^ of Bttstness tSyS—sSgS (New Yoik, 1936) 
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two categories of the “gainfully employed” whose work bore 
an immediate relation to ownership of productive propeity, 
“farmers” and “proprietors and officials,” embraced respec¬ 
tively but 124 and 8.7 per cent of the total The character 
of the first group has already been described The second 
embraces not only bona -fide proprietors, but also managers 
and superintendents of both large and small enterprises, com¬ 
mercial travelers and real estate and insurance agents, even 
auctioneers, hucksters, peddleis, and boai ding-house keepers. 
^'However one approaches the problem of income disti ibution,” 
writes Ferdinand Lundberg after a careful and corapiehen- 
sive study of the matter, “one is confionted with substantially 
the same conclusion fewer than 20 per cent of the people 
poscess nearly everything while 80 per cent own piactically 
nothing except chattels Wealth itself has become monopo¬ 
lized.” ^ And the great numeiical majority of this 20 per 
cent arc in a sense but vestiges from the past—holders of 
small property, farmers, shopkcepeis, and the “little fellows” 
of industry who foi the most part have been fighting a losing 
battle with their larger and more powerful competitors In 
the distribution of ownership of productive propeity the con¬ 
dition of the Amei'ican people has been piactically reversed 
in little more than a centui-y. In the time of Jcffeison piob- 
ably at least 80 per cent of the people gained then livelihood 
thiough the owneiship and personal opciation of productive 
pi opeity 

Although a new aristocracy has emerged in America, in 
superficial respects one of the most powerful m histoiy, de¬ 
mocracy in the ordinary social 1 elationships is still fairly char¬ 
acteristic of the masses of the American people In compari¬ 
son with other nations they place relatively little store by 
ancestry, family, and social position they still are inclined to 
judge an individual by his own powers and achievements And 
O/i at, p 4.S 
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yet, not being institutionaH-z.ed, this form of democracy can 
scarcely be expected long to survive the disappearance of its 
economic foundations. Indeed, historically, it has been hardly 
more than a reflection m the sphere of social relationships of 
a widespread fieehold agricultuie in which the great majority 
of people followed the same occupations and “the young 
faim hand” advanced almost univeisally to land ownership. 

To the close observer, moreover, the old sense of social 
equality manifests signs of decay The feeling of caste is 
eveiywheie emergent, the search for ancestors and the dis¬ 
pensing of titles have become a profitable business; and ex¬ 
clusive clubs, country estates, and private hunting grounds dot 
the land Wide diffeiences in modes of life, m standards of 
expenditure, in cultuial oppoi turn ties, in the actual exercise of 
power all combine to cieate diffeiences in self-esteem and 
outlook. In the presence of the facts of property ownership 
and the human relations engendered by them, professions 
and even honest convictions of social democracy lose their 
reality and become but a cloak for hypocrisy The growing 
advocacy of social doctrines of human inequality on “scien¬ 
tific” grounds by “scientists” is the expected fruit of gross 
economic inequality and constitutes the ethical foundation for 
the establishment m America of the “leader principle” of 
fascism. 

The century which has seen the rise of an economic aris¬ 
tocracy has also witnessed an almost uninterrupted advance 
of political democracy. By 1856 white manhood suftiage had 
become universal throughout the nation, in 18(33 the Proc¬ 
lamation of Emancipation destroyed the legal foundations of 
Negio slavery, in 1870 the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution formally bestowed full rights of citizen¬ 
ship upon male Negioes, in 1913 the Seventeenth Amend¬ 
ment abolished the indiiect election of senatois and gave the 
people direct control over the upper house of the Congress; 
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HI 1920 the Nineteenth Amendment crowned with success the 
long fight of women for equal political rights j and in 
President Roosevelt shattered the carefully nurtured auia of 
sanctity surrounding the Supreme Court and inauguiated a 
struggle to make the whole federal judiciary more responsive 
to popular interests and changing conditions Today practically 
the entire edifice erected in the Convention of 1787 foi the 
frank and avowed purpose of keeping the contiol nf the three 
branches of the federal government out of the hands of the 
populace lies in rums At the same time, in the realm of state 
and local government the formal process of democratization 
has maiched from one conquest to another. While much re¬ 
mains to be done before the ideal form of political demociacy 
IS achieved, a form suited to the structure and character of 
industrial society, the advances have been fairly steady and 
substantial In theoiy at least the Ameiican people are m a 
position to make their political institutions serve their pur¬ 
poses An informed, determined, and united popular will 
cannot be thwarted long at the polls. 


AN APPRAISAL 

Any precise appraisal of the vitality, the strength, and the 
potentialities of the democratic tradition and the demociatic 
process in America today is of course impossible How gieat 
a resource for education this heritage is cannot be accurately 
gauged. Much will certainly depend on the unfoldment of 
the historic piocess over which the masses of the people have 
only very limited control—the emergence of gifted leader¬ 
ship, the movements of mob psychology, the course of the 
international struggle, the hapless succession of events Also 
in every society may be found relatively abiding elements 
and factors which are favorable or unfavorable to the per- 
duiance of democratic values and procedures—geographical, 
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historical^ cultural, psychological. In some the favorable will 
appear to outweigh the unfavorable, while in others the re¬ 
verse will be true. It is pioposed here to examine the resources 
of the American people and to assess the liabilities and assets 
with which they enter what may prove to be their greatest 
struggle for democracy since 1776. 


SOME LIABILITIES 

The liabilities in the Ameiican cultural heritage and social 
structure, as already apparent, are many and severe While 
they are probably not all known today, some waiting to be 
revealed by the course of events, it would seem that no in¬ 
formed observer could omit any one of the following from 
the catalog the concentration of economic power, the com¬ 
plexities of industiial society, the legacy of economic indi¬ 
vidualism, the symbols and loyalties of a great heritage, the 
rise of chronic unemployment and relief, the long tiadition 
of violence and intolerance, and the “system of checks and 
balances.” The fact of these liabilities should be faced squarely 
and honestly by the teachers of the nation. If they are to be 
intelligent actors on the present stage of their country’s his¬ 
tory, they must resolutely lefuse to gloss over the unpleasant 
features of the social order. 

The greatest liability of all, of course, is that essential nega¬ 
tion of democracy in the social structure, that concenti atioii of 
economic power in a few hands which has accompanied the 
rise of industrial civilization. In fact, as pointed out above and 
as far-sighted men and women have foreseen since the early 
years of the Republic, the current threat to democracy comes 
fiom this quarter. A new aristocracy, already deeply looted 
in the past, founded on long cherished ideas and pi actices and 
entrenched behind custom, statute, and judicial interpietation, 
has steadily and lapidly achieved a large measure of control 
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over the citadels of substantial authority and power in the 
nation—the means of livelihood, the oigans of news and 
opinion, and even the institutions of government. Standing on 
premises widely accepted in society and preaching doctrines 
harmonious with popular prejudices, this new aristocracy has 
subdued its rivals and today can be challenged successfully 
only by the organized opposition of an informed and united 
people. 

The complexities of industrial society constitute a second 
and major liability. If the road of political democracy looked 
difficult and hazardous in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, how much more so must it appear today Then life 
was lived for the most part in families and lural neighbor¬ 
hoods, in face-to-face gioups m which the citizen saw at first 
hand much of what went on in his world, today life is carried 
on in a society of almost incomprehensible vastness and in¬ 
tricacy, embracing the whole nation and i caching out to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, a society in which the individual 
can observe diiectly only the smallest fraction of the events 
which may profoundly affect his fortunes Never befoie m 
history has man had experience in such a fai-fiung empire 
bound together in intimate interdependence by the fiuits of 
science, technology and invention, by railroads, steamships, 
automobiles, and airplanes, by telegraph, telephone, and 
radio—an interdependence so delicate that the Kansas farmer 
or the shoe-clerk in Chicago may feel almost immediately re¬ 
percussions from a war in China, a lebellion m Spam, a 
drought in Austialia, or an invention in Germany Events 
occurring far beyond his range of vision or knowledge may 
influence his life moie than the happenings of his immediate 
neighborhood. 

A third liability grows out of the fact that the old American 
democracy was founded largely on economic individualism, 
on private ownership and management of small productive 
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propelty, the new American democracy, if such an order of 
society is to survive in the United States, will have to be based 
in consideiable measure on some kind of social or coopeiative 
ownership, management, and regulation of large productive 
piopeity The great majority of the population, having lived 
in the relatively recent past under the system of freehold 
farming, ai e the possessors of a legacy of ideas, attitudes, and 
loyalties which unfits them for building the only type of 
demociacy possible under the conditions of industrial civiliza¬ 
tion Thus they are easy piey for those representatives of the 
aiistocracy who would thwart all popular efforts to gam con¬ 
trol of economic power Theie is a deep conti adiction between 
the mentality inherited from the past and the economic reality 
of the present. 

A closely related liability is found in the symbols and loyal¬ 
ties of a gicat heritage The foregoing observation suggests 
that a nation may become enslaved by its own achievements 
That the Ameiican people possess a great moral and political 
heritage cannot be disputed Through their revolution they 
pioclaimed to the world ideas of popular liberty and con¬ 
ceptions of government which rocked the foundations of au¬ 
tocracy in the countries of Europe and kindled a spirit of le- 
volt in masses of ordinal y men and women in many lands. 
Then under the great leaders of democracy they advanced 
from victory to victory and demonstiatcd their ability to 
govern themselves, if not to the complete satisfaction of their 
fiiends, at least to the severe discomfituie of their enemies. 
Throughout most of the nineteenth centuiy America was the 
symbol and champion of the democratic piinciple in human 
society. The average citizen, convinced that the United States 
Las marched in the vanguard of the struggle against tyranny, 
IS proud, and rightly so, of his country’s history. He is there¬ 
fore deeply patriotic and easily roused to anger by any at¬ 
tempt to tarnish the glory of his fathers. In the present 
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critical period this great heritage Is both a liability and an 
asset. It is an asset, if the American people understand it and 
remain loyal to its spirit, it is a liability, if they attach their 
allegiance wholly to its historic symbols It is an asset, if those 
who are fighting the battles of democracy today make it their 
own and build upon it, it is a liability, if they repudiate its 
substance as well as its outworn forms and thus permit the 
opposition to assume undisputed guardianship over a glorious 
past. 

A fifth liability is the spread of spectacles and circuses. With 
the rise of industrial society the ordinary citiT-en has tended 
to shift lus attention fiom civic to other interests. Although 
his hours of laboi have been greatly reduced and his hours of 
leisure correspondingly Increased, he appai ently has -less time 
for politics. Whether by chance or design, whether by the 
blind operation of the commercial motive in exploiting the 
free time of the people or by the deliberate attempt to keep 
the popular mind from dwelling on economic and social ques¬ 
tions, the average voter finds his hours away from work 
crowded with activities of a non-pohtical character. He must 
witness a baseball game, attend a prize-fight, play a game of 
bridge, see the latest movie, go to a dance, listen to his favorite 
episode on the ladio, drive as far as possible in one direction 
and back in his automobile, follow the fortunes of the myth¬ 
ical characteis of the funny strip, and read the highly colored 
accounts of current crimes and scandals as given in his daily 
newspaper He lives from one sensation to another The time 
and energy left for a sober study of social pioblems and is¬ 
sues, arising in a world immeasurably more complex and 
confusing than the world of his great grandfather, would 
seem to be wholly inadequate for the task. 

The rise of chronic unemployment and relief is a liability 
of great explosive power. Since the beginnings of the present 
complex industrial order with its factories, markets, cities, 
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and delicate economic fabric, men have known and feared the 
scourge of unemployment. During periods of crisis the num¬ 
ber of woiking people seeking jobs, and unable to find them, 
becomes a vast army, reaching in the recent depression the ex- 
tiaordinary figure of between thirteen and sixteen millions. 
Even in good or ordinary times society has grown accus¬ 
tomed to the phenomenon of “normal unemployment,” which 
amounted to approximately one million before the Woild 
War, two millions in the nineteen twenties, and six millions 
or more in 1937 In addition, the present epoch has witnessed 
the closing of the door of opportunity to youth on an enoi- 
mous scale It is estimated that in 1935 and 1936 theie were 
about SIX million young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four who weie neither in school nor at woik 
Denied entrance to occupations and admission to adult re¬ 
sponsibilities, they have been forced to grow old in years with¬ 
out knowing those experiences which normally bring ma¬ 
turity. Public lelief of the destitute, whether young or old, 
can be no substitute for work, necessary as it may be to meet 
the breakdown of the economy The “dole” may seive to 
peipetuate outworn institutions and to ward off the attacks 
of hungi-y mobs, but it also tends to convert fiee men into 
slaves 

The tradition of violence and intolerance, a seventh lia¬ 
bility, represents a direct lepudiation of demociatic procedure 
and mentality. In reviewing this tradition from colonial times 
down to the present, James Truslow Adams concludes that 
“we have one of the most sinister inheritances . from 
which any civilized nation could suffer.” ^ The histoiical 
record is literally covered with accounts of mobs, lynching 
parties, vigilance committees, “friends of law and older,” and 
extra-legal bodies of eveiy desciiption, defying constituted 

^ James Truslow Adiims, “Our Lawless Heritage” in Out Business Cttnli- 
wHon (New York, 1929), pp, ny-nH 
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authorities, taking the law into their own hands, and adminis¬ 
tering ‘‘justice’’ according to their' own ideas and wishes. 
Nearly every racial or national minority, if markedly different 
in religion or color fiom the American stock, has felt the 
brutal hand of private hatred and vengeance—the Indians, 
the Negroes, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Mexicans, the 
Irish, the Italians, the Slavs, the Mormons, the Catholics, 
the Jews, and othcis. In this ciuel and savage cxcicise of 
violence constitutional guarantees have been abrogated, print; 
lag plants and newspaper offices destroyed, homes, churches, 
and sections of towns and cities burned and pillaged, and 
men, women, and children beaten, tan cd and feathered, shot, 
and lynched This major concern here, however, is not with 
violence which has no political purpose or with conflicts over 
diffeiences now dead and buried. Rather it is with that struv- 

O 

gle between labor and capital during the past seventy-five 
years in which the gieat social issues of the present age are 
involved and in which may be discerned the seeds of a future 
conflict that may end in the complete destruction of democ- 
lacy Since the days of the levolt of the Pennsylvania miners 
against intolerable working and living conditions under the 
“Molly Maguiies” in the late sixties and early seventies of 
the last century to the massacre by South Chicago police of 
ten stiiking woikmen demonstrating peacefully before the 
plant of the Republic Steel Coipoiatlon on Memorial Day, 
1937, this conflict has assumed ever wider pioportions, al¬ 
ternating between periods of open warfare and peuods of 
prepaiation for the next trial of strength. 

A final liability is the “sj'stem of checks and balances” which 
characterizes American government The federal Constitution 
which as mteiprcted by the judges of the Supieme Court 
determines the geneial framework of the American political 
structure is calculated to make the administration of the pub¬ 
lic welfare feeble, uncertain, and inefficient. By sepaiating the 
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several brandies of government and making them coordinate 
and independent, it renders unity of purpose and action on 
the part of the national authority practically impossible, ex¬ 
cept for brief and undefined peiiods. Some scholais have at- 
tiibuted this separation of powers to an erior of observation 
by Montesquieu in his study of English political institutions 
in the eighteenth century. But whatever may be the responsi¬ 
bility of the great French juiist and philosopher, there is 
evident thioughout the debates m the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention a fear of the people An eftort was consequently made 
to remove the federal government as far fiom popular con¬ 
trol as possible and keep substantial powei in the hands of 
the holders of large piopeity. Although in the meantime the 
executive and legislative branches have been made moie 
diiectly responsible to the many, the judiciary has maintained 
Its independence, assumed unanticipated prerogatives, and 
greatly increased its authority The net result is that the 
American people live today under a system of government 
that places an ever mounting strain on the democratic process 
and creates a condition favorable to the rise of dictatoiship 

The above catalog of liabilities, incomplete as it is, would 
seem to remove all hope of utilming the democratic tradition 
The list IS, indeed long and formidable As one passes in re¬ 
view the obstacles which time and circumstance have placed 
m the path of popular lule, the thought keeps rccuinng that 
the gland experiment with free institutions may be but a 
brief mteiruption m the long course of autocratic govern¬ 
ment which IS the normal condition of human society One 
wonders whether the undermining of democracy, m both its 
inner and its outer manifestations, in both its mentality and 
its social an angements, has not alioady proceeded so fai that 
the battle is lost before it is begun One also wonders whether 
the Amencan people may not have missed their opportunity 
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two generations ago when the aristocracy was relatively con¬ 
fined and feeble and the forces of democracy were strong and 
confident Such gloomy forebodings may be proved correct' 
but thus to pre-judge the case would paialyze the will and m- 
siue defeat. It must not be forgotten that what a people may 
think of a social situation constitutes a pait of that situation. 

SOME ASSETS 

The other side of the ledger is by no means barren of 
Items. The American people possess certain powerful assets 
which should go far towaid canceling the liabilities—greater 
assets assuredly than any other majoi nation in the contem¬ 
porary world can marshal Comparatively, it is as true today 
as in the time of Daniel Webster that “no combination of cir¬ 
cumstances more favorable to the experiment (of popular 
government) can ever be expected to occur ” ^ The faith m 
democracy, though dimmed by the social changes of a century, 
still has its roots in reality and has cnoimous resources at its 
disposal The more impoitant of these lesources will be de¬ 
veloped under the following ten heads the liquidation of 
feudal institutions and mentality, the democratic heiitage, the 
expeiimental temper of the people, the tradition of “good 
neighbourship,” the contemporary Euiopean spectacle, the 
weaknesses of the aristocracy, the natural and technical re¬ 
sources of the country, the security of the nation from external 
attack, the high political sense of the population, and the 
growing body of precise knowledge of man and human af¬ 
fairs 

Fiom the standpoint of the utilization of democratic pro¬ 
cedures in the solution of the difficult problems now facing 
the American people, the relative absence of feudal institutions 

^Daniel Webster, The Works (Boston, 1857) (Tenth Edition), Vol 1 , 
P 77 
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and mentality may prove to be an asset of veiy great, even of 
decisive, worth. In tins respect the United States is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from practically every coilntry in the Old World 
and from most in the New America was settled at the time 
of the disintegration of the medieval system and for the most 
pait by immigrants from countries tliat had moved farthest 
on the road toward the modern order. “America was opened 
after the feudal mischief was spent,wiote Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in 1878, “and so the people made a good start. We 
began well. No inquisition here, no kings, no nobles, no 
dominant church. Here heresy has lost its terrors ” ^ John 
Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, commenting more than 
a century ago on the fact that m Europe the new “aristocracy 
of paper and patronage” had grown up by the side of the older 
“aristocracy of the sword,” observed that the European na¬ 
tions “are subjected by both, so that their chains are doubly 
iiveted ” ^ Of particular significance from the standpoint of 
the conservation of democratic values are the high social mo¬ 
bility of the population, the relative classlessness of the Amer¬ 
ican family, and the absence of a state chuich and a military 
caste. This whole subject, with special leference to the position 
of the army, was recently summarized by Charles A Beard ® 

In America we iiave no legalized aiistocracy, no hangover aris¬ 
tocracy, no legalized clergy, no military caste with its heieditaiy 
coips of officers, no quasi-hei editary buicauciacy enjoying a privi¬ 
leged position in the state, leady to scivc any de facto government, 
however raised to power, not yet' The politics of oui military 
system is remarkable Eveiy Congressman, as you know, can name 
two members from his distiict for West Point, and every Senator his 

^ Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Foi time of the Republic,” Enie)son’s Cotn- 
fhte Works, Miscellanies (J E C.abot’s edition) (Boston, 1S78), Vol XI, 
pp 4.10-411 

® John Taylor, An Inquiry tnto the Pttnetf/es and- Polity of the Go<aern- 
mtnt of the United. States (FiedciiLksbuipr, 1814), pp 21—22 

’ Chailes A Beaid, “Dcmociacy .iiid Edutation in the United States” in 
Social Reseat ch (Septeinbci, 1937), pp 394“39S. 
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quota Thus the potential cadets aie scattered all over the country, 
so that under this beautiful system of spoils and pationage we are 
spared that gieat enemy of demociacy, a hereditary nulitaiy caste 
—thiough no efforts of oui own but by favor of politics, democratic 
politics Now these peculiar features of Amciican life give evidence 
of a demociatic piactice that is not to be found in England or on the 
continent. 

The second asset, the democratic heritage, is a corollaiy of 
the first The Ameiican people have had long experience with 
democratic institutions and ideas. Habits, dispositions, and 
loyalties thus fashioned through generations and centuries 
are not easily cast aside even in moments of gieat national 
stress The citizens of the United States, moreover, as already 
noted in another connection, are peculiai ly the children of one 
of the truly great epochs in human history—the epoch that 
witnessed the biith of the modern spirit The age which 
shaped them was the age that began with the Renaissance and 
the Reformation and produced the Enlightenment and the 
English and French revolutions, the age that nurtuied the 
growth of science and the overthrow of authoritarianism in one 
field after another and repudiated the dogma of divinity of 
kings and institutions It was the age that piopagated thiough- 
out the world the great ethical conceptions of hbei ty, equality, 
and fraternity, that communicated to mankind the idea of 
progress and the indefinite perfectability of man and society. 
It saw the writing of the great documents of the American 
revolution, and aroused in ordinary men and women the hope 
and the conviction that they might be secure and free The 
fact should be emphasized that America was discovered and 
settled, her institutions and outlook formed, during this 
period. More than any other nation the people of the United 
States are the product of all of those influences which marked 
the coming of the modern age If this heritage of freedom is 
undei stood and used, it immediately assumes the rank of the 
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greatest asset o£ the American people during the present 
ciitical period. 

Closely linked with the democratic heritage is the experi¬ 
mental temper of the American people. Having bioken with 
the past originally by crossing the Atlantic and having broken 
with It again and again in the settlement and conquest of the 
continent, they tend to be impatient of the authority of tradi¬ 
tion Having passed with great rapidity through a succession 
of frontiers, having moved within a centuiy from a simple 
agianan order into a most advanced industrial society, having 
experienced in a few generations the transformation of most 
of the institutions of family and community, having changed 
their places of lesidence, modes of life, and social aiiange- 
meats often and piofoundly m the course of their relatively 
short histoiy, they have acquired a mentality favorable to 
e.xpenment and adventiiie. Although pioposed changes in 
eveiy field have commonly evoked the vocal and spiiitual op¬ 
position of a minoi ity, the opposition as a i ule has been over¬ 
whelmed In a word the American people do not feai change 
as have most of the peoples who h.ave lived on the earth 
Rather do they look upon change as an omen of good 

A fourth asset, to use the expicssion of John Bradbury, a 
Biitish naturalist who visited the United States in the early 
eighteen-hundreds, is the tradition of “good neighbourship,’’ 
of cooperative and group effort which geneially characteiized 
life on frontier and farm before the spread of the pecuniary 
economy The economic individualism of this era, which the 
great majority of the American people practised for genera¬ 
tions, was far less rugged and ruthless than many champions 
of the virtues of calculated selfishness would have the present 
generation believe. It was tempered in the family group by 
the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness it was tem¬ 
pered in the sphere of community relationships by a spun of 
neighboiliness and simple human kindliness Isolated and 
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self-sufficient individuals, living by the principle of “each for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost,” could never have 
conquered and settled the Noith American continent The 
curbing of egoistic impulses and the pooling of resources and 
energies were demanded on mnumeiable occasions. In an 
economy without money, without extensive division of labor, 
without a dependent class of slaves, serfs, or wage-earners, the 
voluntary exchange of services, paradoxically, was “compul¬ 
sory.” According to Tocqueville, cooperation was fosteied 
by that very “equality of conditions” which produced the in¬ 
dividualism of the many. This equality, “whilst it makes men 
feel their independence,” he wrote, “shows them their own 
weakness, they are free, but exposed to a thousand accidents, 
and ejtpeiience soon teaches them that, although they do not 
habitually require the assistance of otheis, a time almost al¬ 
ways comes when they cannot do without it ” ^ 

The contemporary Etu-opean spectacle, tragic as it is, 
should prove a fifth asset to the Ameiican people, if they have 
sufficient intelligence to learn from it In those countries of 
the Old World where dictatorships are fiinily in the saddle 
the entire scene can only be horrifying to all friends of demo¬ 
cratic methods and values. These new autociacies, whether 
launched in the name of the few or the many, of nationalism 
or Intel nationalism, of capitalism or socialism, have brought 
profound disillusionment to their well-wisheis Those who 
hoped that the cDoperative commonwealth, the dream of the 
ages, was at last to be realized in Russia have been no less dis 
appointed than those leaders of business who hoped and be¬ 
lieved that Mussolini and Hitler would malce the world safe 
for the rights of piivate property and free enterprise. The 
whole experience of revolutionary Europe seems to demon¬ 
strate the truth of the ancient maxim that means and ends 

^Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy tn Amettca (New York, 1S98), Vol. 
Ilj pp 213—214. 
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cannot be separated, that tlie choice of incompatible means 
will destroy the ends proclaimed, that the use of undemocratic 
methods to achieve a more complete demociacy will in all 
probability lead straight to some form of autocracy. Un¬ 
democratic procedures form undemocratic attitudes and senti¬ 
ments, which in turn lend support to the indefinite continua¬ 
tion of dictatorial practices. Neither communism nor fascism 
has set an example which American citizens, whether libeial 
or conservative, radical or reactionary, would choose to follow 
The weaknesses of the American aristocracy constitute a 
sixth asset Coiitraiy to an oft-stated opinion, this aristocracy 
IS fai less formidable than superficial appearances would in¬ 
dicate It does, to be sui e, hold title to most of the productive 
property of the country and thus has at its disposal the power 
that goes with economic resources Yet, as Tocqueville pre¬ 
dicted, it IS one of the “most confined and least danperous” 
evei to appear m history. In order to be strong and endiii mg 
an aristociacy, besides being able to wield oveiwhelming 
force when occasion lequires, must enjoy two separate but 
closely related supports it must have support in fact and 
support m theory, it must render to society a palpable and 
unequivocal seivice and it must rest upon solid and accepted 
moral foundations An aristocracy cannot maintain its posi¬ 
tion indefinitely it it allows itself to be shorn of responsibilities 
or fails to discharge effectively the I'esponsibiliLies attached 
to its position. The feudal lord gradually lost his holdings 
when he proved himself incapable of defending them and of 
giving secuiity to his vassals In a word, an aristocrac/must 
perfoim according to expectations or perish Also, it must 
be confident of its own worth and proud of its achievements. 
And this confidence and piide must be shared by society. By 
both of these tests, the practical and the moral, the aristocracy 
of contemporary America is incomparably more feeble than 
its predecessors in histoi y. 
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The unsxirpassed natural and technical lesources of the 
country are another factor which should facilitate the con¬ 
servation of democratic values. Throughout their histoiy men 
have been severely limited, their rate of reproduction has 
evei tended to outrun the means of subsistence, their life in 
almost all ages and places has been marked by unceasing tod 
and battle with the elements; their lot has been one of insecu¬ 
rity, privation, starvation, pestilence, and wai With an insuf¬ 
ficiency of all things needful for living, the human stiugglc, 
whether inside or outside tribe or nation, has naturally been 
earned to its bitter extremity. The stakes for which men have 
fought have been life itself, the penally of defeat, enslave¬ 
ment or death The age now dawning, an age which has been 
in pieparation since the making of the fiist eolith and which 
has been approaching with incredible rapidity dm mg the past 
centuiy in Ameiica, alteis the entire aspect of human exist¬ 
ence If the people of the United States but succeed in co¬ 
ol dinating their clfoits, devising appropiiate social relation¬ 
ships, and bringing all the forces of technology into the 
service of the nation, the entire population could be assured 
economic security, comfort, leisure, and even luxury Through 
the harnessing of natural energies and the creation of new 
materials according to desiic, men are at last m a position to 
lift the age-old cuise of harsh, stupefying, and unremitting 
toil Under such circumstances they would be mad if they 
should refuse to live cooperatively together and choose in¬ 
stead to continue the ancient feud over bread and the oppor¬ 
tunity to bask in the sunlight Here is the most powerful argu¬ 
ment for the employment of the democratic method in the 
settlement of disputes—a method which has probably always 
been dependent on benign life conditions and the consequent 
moderation of human passion It seems not unlikely that the 
spread and success of democracy in America have been made 
possible by the relative ease of making a living which has at- 
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tended the settlement and conquest of the continent from 
early colonial times. If this is so, then the miraculous advances 
of technology during recent generations should provide for 
free institutions a foundation even moie solid and enduring 
than that furnished by th'e natural riches of a comparatively 
law and uninhabited land 

An eighth asset is the relative security of the nation from 
external attack War and democracy are incompatible, the 
one destioys the other, temporarily or permanently. From 
the standpoint of maintaining peace the American people oc¬ 
cupy an incontestably favoied position among the nations of 
the world—large or small In the first place, they are sepa- 
latedby two great oceans from the two major sources of ag- 
giession m Euiope and Asia. While neither the Atlantic nor 
the Pacific is as wide as it once was, they are both sufficiently 
bioad to protect the countiy from any sudden and unprovoked 
attack In the second place, the United States has no power¬ 
ful and w'arlike neighbors on either American continent cap¬ 
able of endangering its security The three thousand miles of 
unfortified boundary line separating the United States from 
Canada may be taken as a symbol of the spirit of peace which 
reigns in North Ameiica In the thud place, the unrivaled 
industrial power of the nation, tiie foundation and source of 
iTiihtary strength m the modern world, makes the American 
people all but impregnable to invasion and conquest. In prac¬ 
tically every important field of industrial pioduction the 
United States occupies first place among the nations, while in 
consumption of mechanical energy it approximately equals 
them all. In the fourth place, the great vat lety of soil, climate, 
flora, fauna, and mineials found within its borders gives to 
the country a measure of economic independence which is 
matched only by the Soviet Union and the British Empire. 
When all of these things aie taken together, along with the 
spirit and energy of the people, it is apparent that at the pres- 
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ent juncture in history no single country and no probable 
combination of countries could expect to wage a successful 
war of aggression against the continental possessions of the 
United States. These things being so, the American people 
probably can avoid war if they so desire and if they are pre¬ 
pared to make the necessary sacrifices involving distant pos¬ 
sessions and the interests of nationals abioad 

Although certain of the nations of Europe doubtless equal 
or surpass the American people in the lealm of intellectual 
and artistic achievement of the highest order, it seems prob¬ 
able that the cultural level and the political sense of the 
masses in the United States are unusually high Here is a 
ninth asset of great value. For more than a hundred 3Tars the 
dominant aim of the educational agencies of the country has 
been the dissemination of knowledge among the people, even 
though standards of excellence may have been sacrificed in 
the process. While this piactice has called forth much criticism 
from abroad and even from the intellectual classes at home 
and while it has not realized the fond liopes of its advocates 
and progenitors j while the opportunities have been extended 
quite unevenly to the various legions and population elements 
and while an honest and realistic program of civic and po¬ 
litical education has never been attempted on a large scale, yet 
the work of the formal educational agencies combined with 
the experience of living under institutions which have been 
relatively free has given the lank and file of the citizens a 
large measure of political sense and understanding. The fact 
that they may not be as far advanced in their command of 
systematic social Icnowledge and theory as certain European 
peoples is to be attributed primarily to the ease of life in 
America and the absence of that impulsion to think which 
must come in large part from the environment. Given the 
need, and appai ently the need is now being given, the Amer¬ 
ican people can be counted upon to render a very satisfactory 
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account o£ themselves in the sphere of political discussion, 
thought, and action. The example set by their fathers in the 
first seventy-five years of the history of the Republic would 
seem to justify this conclusion Let them once become clearly 
aware that there is something wi ong m their democi acy and 
they may be expected to strike their political tents. 

A final asset of great potential worth would seem to be that 
vast body of precise knowledge of man and society which has 
been accumulating ever more rapidly during the past several 
centuries. The existence of this knowledge is one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of the contemporary world The 
ancients, m spite of their very real accomplishments in the 
realms of social inquiry and thought, knew relatively little 
about man—his origin, his nature, his history, his life and 
institutions The modern age has witnessed the application 
of the methods of science and the spirit of objective scholar¬ 
ship to almost every phase of the subject While perhaps only 
a good beginning has been made, the results alieady achieved 
constitute one of the greatest glories of the human mind The 
geologists and biologists have disclosed man^s place in the 
natural order. The physiologists and psychologists have ex¬ 
plored his physical and mental equipment. The archaeologists 
and anthropologists have pieced together the early stages of 
human development The geogiaphcrs have revealed the re¬ 
lationships between man and the eaith. The histoilans have 
given a systematic account of the evolution of cultures and 
the succession of states and systems. The economists, political 
scientists, and sociologists have studied the customs and in¬ 
stitutions, piocesses and stiuctuies of human society m all 
times and places. As a consequence man today knows incom¬ 
parably more about himself than he ever did in the past. 

It may be said also that the body of available knowledge 
concerning the Ameiican people and American society, while 
deficient at many points, is especially detailed and compi ehen- 
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sive. The temper of the country, probably because of its demo¬ 
cratic and practical outlook, has been particularly hospitable 
to the development of the social sciences There are probably 
more teachers and investigators in such fields m the United 
States than in all other countries combined And these spe¬ 
cialists, together with their students, are pouring a constant 
stream of findings into the cui-rent of social life and thought. 
Also learned societies, commissions, and committees are en¬ 
gaged perpetually m prosecuting inquiry into the operation of 
American institutions In addition, goveinmental agencies 
during the past generation have subjected to careful and rela¬ 
tively objective study one department of the economic and 
political life after another. At no time in their histoiy have 
the American people been in so favorable a position to know 
themselves If knowledge is truth and if truth can make men 
free, a faith that marks the modern spirit and lies at the heart 
of the entire democratic experiment, they presumably hold in 
their hands the “key of liberty.” 

This vast body of precise knowledge of human society in 
general and of American society m paiticulai, however, is only 
a fotenttal possession of the ordinary citizen At present it 
reposes too largely in those books, monographs, and docu 
ments which gather dust on the shelves of the libraries, large 
and small, that literally dot the country. The task of making 
this knowledge functional, of conveiting potentiality into 
actuality, of equipping the American people to deal intelli¬ 
gently with the problems of the age is a central task of both 
education and democracy. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND ORGANIZED EDUCATION 

American democracy and organized education aie equally 
dependent on one another While the defense and advance of 
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democracy cannot be completely compassed by education, 
since both social invention and organization of forces are also re¬ 
quired, education is fundamental to the entire undei taking. 
Indeed, even the release of the inventive and organizing 
energies of the people depends at bottom on the work of 
education. Understanding of the present status of American 
democracy, awareness of the pioblems and hazards ahead, 
guidance from the lessons of past and present, achievement of 
a practical program of action, and utilization of the available 
resources of the heritage—all these must rest in the last analy¬ 
sis on a comprehensive and relevant program of education 
Also, while the gi eater pait of the education of any society is 
earned on outside the formal agencies, which are specially 
and exclusively established and conducted for the purpose, the 
woik of the school, including all levels and branches, is cen¬ 
tral If the American people are not able to direct this insti¬ 
tution to the service of demociacy, then clearly they can 
scaicely hope to save themselves from the further advance of 
undemocratic forces Here is the decisive test of the vitality 
and strength of American demociacy in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century. 

American education, moreover, is inextricably involved in 
the fate of the democratic process This is due in part to the 
broad tiuth that education, being intimately related to the 
structure and life of the society whicli it serves, is inevitably 
affected by every more or less profound change in that 
society. It IS also due to the peculiaily intimate relationship 
which education has sustained historically to democracy in 
America. The former has been one of the most characteristic 
expressions of the latter. It is not too much to say that, on the 
one hand, the perpetuation of the democratic process is de¬ 
pendent m no inconsiderable measure on the spirit, pi ogram, 
and activities of the school, and that, on the other, education. 
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as it lias been commonly conceived and conducted m the 
United States, could not survive the destruction of that proc¬ 
ess. 

In the current battle for democracy American public educa¬ 
tion faces Its supreme test. Largely a child of the liberal spirit 
with which the biith of popular government in the United 
States was closely associated, the public school has generally 
been looked upon as a substantial and effective bulwark of a 
society of free man. So it was legaided by the founders of the 
great state systems of education in the middle decades of the 
last century, and so it has been regarded by ordinaly men and 
women from generation to generation If the citizens of 
the Republic, nurtured preponderantly by the public school, 
should acquiesce, either knowingly or ignorantly, m the de- 
stiuction of democracy, then the institution itself will seem to 
have failed. Perhaps this is placing upon oiganizcd education 
a larger burden than it is capable of bearing, but no less has 
been expected of it by the leaders of American democracy. 

If the democratic process is abandoned, if the method of 
public discussion is replaced by violence, if the bill of rights is 
abrogated, if rule by popular consent gives way to rule by 
police power, if stark and ruthless dictatorship occupies the 
seats of government, then the conception of education which 
has generally prevailed in America—the conception of educa¬ 
tion as a piogressive and enlightening force in society—would 
be utterly destroyed While that conception has rarely been 
fully realized in practice, while it has always been opposed by 
vested interests and powers of obscui antism, while it has been 
honored as often in the breach as in the observance,’- it has 
rarely been openly repudiated and remains today a vital ele¬ 
ment m the heritage of American education ami democracy 
Indissolubly linked with this conception are integrity of per- 

^ Foi a thorough clociiincntatjon of this point see Howard K Beale^ Jre 
American Tcachers Vtee? (New YorU, 1936) 
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son, freedom of conscience, scientific method, the spirit of un¬ 
fettered inquiry, and all those creative forces for whose release 
courageous men and women in many ages have faced the com¬ 
bined power of church and state armed with inquisition, dun¬ 
geon, sword, and fagot If organized education cherishes 
freedom for itself, its first task is the marshaling of its re¬ 
sources for the purpose of pieserving and perfecting a condi¬ 
tion of society in which this great liberating tiadition may live 
and Sourish Let the reign of authority return and the school 
will become a handmaiden of autocratic power, a defender 
of privilege, a conserver of fixed doctrine, an instrument for 
sealing the eyes, stopping the ears, stilling the tongue, and 
darkening the mmd of each generation 


t 



Chapter VIII 

THE CREATIVE SPIRIT “AMERICA’S EFFORT 
OF REASON AND ADVENTURE OF BEAUTY” i 

^ ^ 

E.ECURRINGLY THE CREATIVE FIRE BLAZED 

In no respect was the promise of American life richer than 
in the potential creative capacity of its leaders. Time after 
time in three centuries of conquest they had given evidence of 
It, and in every medium of expression. Certainly our story has 
shown how true this was in the preempting and settling of the 
virgin continent, witness our fathers’ practical ingenuity when 
confronted by the staggeiing problems of the fiontier, their 
success in military strategy and tactics, their mechanical in¬ 
ventiveness, their design and construction of power-machine 
factories and of efhcient business enterpiises, and their develop¬ 
ment of new types of community government But the factors 
of their creative promise extended beyond these abilities of 
practical efficiency necessary and important though they weie 
In all the arts of intellectual composition and esthetic de¬ 
sign also the Americans revealed a fine capacity for creative ex- 
piession, once a toe-hold of developed community life was 
established on the continent. How perfectly that fact was il¬ 
lustrated by the original and indigenous architecture and com¬ 
munity planning of the entiie Atlantic seaboard from New 
England to Georgia during the latter seventeenth and through¬ 
out much of the eighteenth centuiy. The third and fouith 

^ This chapter -waa writfen by Harold Rugg 
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generations of colonial settlers builded well. Their Commons 
were accommodated subtly to the conditioning factors of land¬ 
scape and climate. Their buildings were fashioned from the 
native materials and designed to fit their personal and com¬ 
munity needs It was all "as necessity not tradition demanded 
The result was organic community design and architecture, ap¬ 
propriate to the natural setting and to the living needs of .the 
people Here was true creative expression—nothing imported 
nothing copied . . . nothing superfluous . . nothing 
for the sake of the prestige of classical ti adition 

In other means of expression likewise they proved them¬ 
selves As for creative production in political thought and 
writing it IS doubtful if history can reveal more brilliantly 
conceived and stated papers than those passionate defenses of 
pioperty and civil liberties, those declarations of the rights 
of men, those designs for democratic govei nment that came 
from the pens of Americans in the closing decades of the eight¬ 
eenth century. As for original literaly writing, at the very 
moment that Emerson himself was complaining that our arts 
were little more than imported copies from Europe, the cieative 
potential of the Americans was being marvelously recorded 
by Whitman, Thorcau, Emeison and Poe—not to mention the 
lesser men of talent The peiiod of literal y production just 
before the Civil War was well named The Golden Day. 

These three examples could be multiplied several fold to 
establish the fact of the Americans’ latent cieative ability 
Repeatedly in a hundred yeais our political leaders spoke as 
cieative masters of statecraft. Recurringly lone woileers in 
every medium of expression produced creative statements of 
the Americans and the new culture they were building. Often 
and powerfully enough did they speak to be convincing that 
the capacity for constructive design was in our people. 
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THE thwarting OF THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 

In the mam, however, as we have shown in Chapter IV, 
the practice of creative expression was stunted, the creative 
worker endured a tragic ordeal throughout much of the budd¬ 
ing of America^ Although many psychological forces co¬ 
operated to hamper the organic expression of our people until 
oui own times, three played the leading roles The first was the 
raucous exploiting climate that encompassed the moving fion- 
tier of preemption and settlement as it blazed its way aci oss the 
continent The lure of the comfort, the power, and the gloi-y 
that accrued from winning fiist prizes in the building race was 
enough to side-track potential creative power into economic 
exploitation And the dm of construction—“bigger and better I ” 
■—drowned out the sensitive utterance of meditative men; 
indeed it made meditation wcll-nigh impossible. Not only did 
the competitive mood throttle the mediocre worker-artists 
and the peisons of minor talent, it shunted many major pro¬ 
ducers into the blind alleys of monetaiy success. Thus the fiist 
psychological force that thwarted the cieative potential of our 
fathers was the Imssez-fmre spirit of preemption and pi ogress 
The second was the complete acceptance of classical culture 
with which cultivated people in the eastern cities taught their 
talented youth to follow the styles and standards of Britain 
and Euiope. In every field of expression—m architecture, in 
letters, in the fine arts of expression generally—almost nobody 
builded, wrote, painted, or otherwise stated Am-encan life as it 


^ If the reader is unacquainted with the histoiy of the psychology of the 
American mind he can find a fullei account in such secoiidaiy souices as 

(1) V L Cuirents tn Attieitcan Thought (thice volumes), 

(2) L Mumford, Sitcls and Stones and The Golden Day, (3) L H Sulli¬ 
van, The Autobtography of an Idea, (4) F L Wright, Atitohiography, 
(5) M Cowley, After the Genteel TtadtAon, (6) V W Biooks, Letten 
and Leadership and A'fneuccds Coming of Age, (y) V, Boiune, Uniwiely 
Papers, (s) W Frank, Our America and Salvos, (9) Harold Rugg, Culture 
and Education in America and American Life and the School Curt'iculiim 
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was really lived and in forms of original thought and feeling. 
Eclecticism and imitation were the order of the day. As was 
said in Chapter IV, for two centuries almost every major 
Cl eative American—poet, novelist, painter, what-not—was sat¬ 
isfied to put down merely a prettified Bntish-European version 
of his romantic dream-world of America. To creative men to¬ 
day this addiction to classical forms is almost incredible, but it 
was true. 


STUDENTS ON EVERY FRONTIER OF THOUGHT GRIPI’ED BY 
SUPERFICIAL AND FALLACIOUS IDEAS 

The third psychological force that thwarted clear under¬ 
standing and poi ti aiture of life in America was the enslaving 
compression of false ideas The body of the intelligentsia until 
our own day thought about the world about them with con¬ 
cepts that just were not true The professional students of 
society—economists, political scientists, historians, sociologists 
—were prevented from laying bare the true characteristics of 
the changing social order by a false outlook on life This was a 
curious fusion of animistic theology and mechanistic science. 
The result in the professors’ attempt to interpret the world was 
an unwillingness, indeed an actual inability to study the living 
world scientifically and to dig down to the real hidden eco¬ 
nomic and psychological facts of the new industrial society. It 
IS important for us to understand the manner in which the 
general climate of opinion, even in the university world,, 
thwarted the sound study of Man and his changing society 
until well into the twentieth century. 

'‘Uncrmcal Natural Law” . . . "Conjectural History” 

Even in the best of the new universities—for example, in 
Hopkins m the ’8o’s and in Chicago in the ’90’s—only the rare 
malcontent (a Peirce, a Veblen, a Eoaz, a Thomas) was able 
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to lift himself above the current theological interpretation of 
the universe, and only the exceptional mutant could get be¬ 
low the surface to state life as it was actually lived in America. 
Brought up in such a climate of opinion all but a few of the 
scientists and artists in all media of expression were content to 
paint portiaits of the superficies of life, and the academicians 
of this Gilded Age accepted a personal animistic interpretation 
of the woild As Thorstein Veblen said of the outlook that 
gripped the whole intellectual world as late as 1880, the cen¬ 
tral axiom of the “conjectural histoiy” of the times was an 
“uncritical natural law . . , which coerces the course of 
events ” The statements of natural law by the college pro¬ 
fessors of “natural” philosophy were marked by an obsession 
m “ordei,” in predestined forms. The uniformities of natuie 
were seen as “final causes,” a divine harmony of interests . . . 
a natural or normal oidei, a teleological order arranged by a 
creator, an over-ruling providence, an unseen hand. This, as 
Veblen described what was going on aiound him in the uni¬ 
versities, was “the received tradition ” This was the pabulum 
taught to the young intellectuals of America throughout the 
nineteenth century. 

The Dominance of the Jdea% of Physical Sctefice 

Combined with this fearsome attitude of escape from the 
real facts of American life and of a naive acceptance of the con¬ 
ventional concepts of the competitive society was the enslav- 
ing grip of the central attitudes and ideas of the new world of 
physical science. As we have shown in Chapter III, through¬ 
out several centuries of spectacular production of new ideas, 
expeliments and physical invention one key-note rings out 
Physical Science > It was the -physical environment that was 
first examined with the new instruments of observation It was 
relationships between the factors of earth, wind, ram, water, 
landscape, temperature, heights above sea level, and the like. 
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that were first investigated Thus it was astronomy, physics, 
and chemistry that emerged as the first great sciences to help 
man think about his world In the natural and human world 
physical geography and “psycho-physical” man were investi¬ 
gated The lesult was that, while by the turn of the twentieth 
century a unique body of primary concepts had been established 
in the physical sciences, they hampered seriously the explora¬ 
tion of the traits of living things. 

The Consequent Enslavement of Creative hdinds 

This is not to minimize the cumulative achievement of es¬ 
tablishing the piimary concepts in the physical sciences, when 
viewed in the perspective of several bundled years of creative 
activity, it IS breath-taking. But the adraiiation it produces in 
us is a clear indication of its power to enslave the interests and 
habits of work of the entire inventive population The wide- 
spiead absorption in anatomistic and mechanical analysis and 
construction of persons of imaginative potential in all of the 
industrial nations created a climate of opinion from which 
students of human life could not escape The whole regime 
was marked psychologically by an interest in the concept of 
mechanism Organic as well as inorganic behavior was regarded 
as the action of an aggregation of specific pai ts and processes. 
Even in physiology, as J B S Haldane put it, such processes 
as “secretion, absorption, growth, nervous excitation, musculai 
contraction, wcie treated formerly as if each were an isolable, 
physical, or chemical process, instead of being what it is, one 
side of a many-sided metabolic activity of which the different 
sides are indissolubly associated.” 

M.echanism-Dofntnated Phtloso'phyy Psychology and 
Education 

What I am saying is that the workers on every fiontier of 
creative thought and cxpicssion were swayed by the piestige 
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of the outlook, mood and primary concepts of the physical 
sciences. This was particularly true of both the arm-chair 
philosophers of conduct from Descartes to Kant and the first 
laboratory psycho-physicists and psychologists as shown in 
their efforts to explore the nature, behavior and education of 
human beings Captivated by the clarity and perfection of the 
quantitative elements in the scientific method, enamored of the 
increasing precision of measurement of physical science and 
inspired by the esthetic charm of the mathematics of proba¬ 
bility they too gave their loyalty for three centuries to the 
popular god of mechanism. 

Even the bnlliant thinkers of the incredible seventeenth 
century could not escape the grip of the physical and additive 
concepts and attitudes. The great thinking mathematician 
Descartes, creative m the field of number, explained organic 
bodily movements on straight mechanical principles, John 
Locke, with all his insight into the conduct of the understand¬ 
ing, still held to the atomistic view that explained mind as an 
aggregation of units Atomism and mechanical principles still 
domineered over the interpretations of Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant Even the first European schools of psycho-physics after 
1815 charted the minutiae of response of the human organism 
on mechanistic principles For us the chief result was that most 
of the leaders of American psychology after 1880 adopted the 
limited and hampering ideology of “mechanism ” 

Precisely that attitude came to dominate the development 
of education as a technology, during the past forty years. It 
was perhaps to be expected that much of the initial work would 
be based upon whatever data, methods of work, and as¬ 
sumptions were at hand and had the greatest pi estige Since the 
concepts and methods of the physical sciences were the most le- 
spected, those were taken over into education and with them 
were adopted the mechanistic theories and assumptions of the 
physical scientists. Every phase of educational investigation 
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Since 1900 illustrates the point—the history of the movement, 
the problems which were selected for study, the techniques 
which were employed, and the interpretation of data. Most of 
the work has either stated or implied four outstanding as¬ 
sumptions 

1. That human nature is mechanism and not organism, that human 
peisonality is, piecisely the sum of all its tiaits 

2. That “whatcvci exists, exists m some amount, and can be meas¬ 
ured” that IS, that we know a thing only as we can measuie and 
desciibe it quantitatively 

3. That human tiaits which are quantitative-qualitative fusions can 
be reduced to quantitative measures 

4. That certain tiaits of an oigaiusm can be held constant, and 
changes which aie pioduced in otheis can be measmed by the 
use of the statistical method of coirelation. 

This IS not an exhaustive list but it indicates the chai acter of 
the point of view that the students of education took towaid 
human nature—namely, that it was “mechanism” rather than 
“organism.” 

THE TRANSITION FROM MECHANISM TO ORGANISM 

This climate of physical science and mechanics was gradually 
penetrated by thin wavy strands of feeling and idea of another 
stamp As the application of Roger Bacon’s concept of obser¬ 
vation— “Look at the world ■ Expel iment'”—was ex¬ 
tended from the inorganic environment to the natural world, 
particularly after 1800, new concepts slowly intrigued the 
minds of men of imagination. First in the plant and animal 
woild and then in the human realm understanding advanced, 
the unitary nature of all living things began to be perceived 
Two conceptual names increasingly came to have meaning. The 
first, as we have seen in Chapter III, was “The Individual”, 
the second was “The Organism ” Only much later, after dec¬ 
ades of study, was it found that the two names really stood 
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for the same concept. First hinted at when the most exact 
psycho-physics was taking form and acquiring prestige at 
the turn into the nineteenth century, it came into its own a cen¬ 
tury later in the eai ly years of our own ti ansition era when the 
‘integration principle” had been documented by a half-cen¬ 
tury of research. 

I am not impjyin^ that the teim “organic” had not been 
used, even in the college and school curricula of the post-Civil 
War years It had indeed. Chemistry was taught, for example, 
as both “inorganic” and “organic,” but only to distinguish the 
elements of physical things from types and forms of living 
things. Thus in the biological sciences “organic” carried little 
of the true connotation of “organism” until endocrinologists, 
physiologists, psychologists of several different schools, ancl 
philosophers and aitists independently established it. This 
happened increasingly in the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth ccntuiies. And in the dramatic movement 
creative Americans played a tremendous role. 

TEN GROUPS OF CREATIVE AMERICANS 

The building of a truly scientific and organic climate of 
opinion among students of ideas required a full century of 
struggle. Thousands of American workers contributed their 
matei lals in the form of investigations, measurements, experi¬ 
ments, critical and philosophical studies, works of science, 
woiks of art. Slowly they cumulated, at first ignored, then 
vigorously denied, but gradually accepted as the volume of 
their chorus of affirmation expanded. I list merely ten types of 
these independent workers as a reminder of the scope of their 
new critical study of the universe and of Man and his changing 
society 

—The students of evolution documented the concept of “things 

growng from small beginnings ” 
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._The laboratory physiologists exploied the gene? al behavioi of ani¬ 

mals and human beings. 

._The philosophers m their libiaiies laid hare the organic nature of 

expenence, the gene? alvcmg charactciistics of thinking and of all 
progi essive living as g? awing, 

—The sociologistSj anthropologists and social psychologists steadily 
built the concept of the culture as the ft ocess of mte? action of dy- 
nnmic individuals 

—The legional geographeis revealed the mte?active impacts of 
physical and social envuonments and human modes of living upon 
one another 

—The economists and political scientists documented the unified in¬ 
terrelations hifs of economics, foltUcs and social fsychology, re¬ 
vealing the role of business in government, government m busi¬ 
ness, and the pieclatoiy nature of economic life 
—Students of animal learning exploied behavioi and the processes 
of leainmg—especially of generalization and the perception of 
relationshif 

—Laboratory psychologists extended this inquiiy to the behavioi of 
human beings 

—Artist-teacheis in laboratoiy schools, working with children, ex¬ 
ploied the education of such concepts as that of g? owth, meaning 
as active resfonse, integration, fuifose, balance, self, integrated 
fersanakty 

—The aitists—poets, novelists, aichitects, paintcis, sculptois, men 
of the theatie, the danceis, musicians, craftsmen—all came to 
see man as aitist, empliasizing the statement of life as at game 
form, as integrity of evf? ession, as self-cultivation 

The mere naming of these ten distinctive types of inde¬ 
pendent workers shows the vast lange of the inquiry which 
finally definitely established the role of the concept of organism 
m social and individual living and remade our whole modern 
outlook Taken together it constitutes a powerful creative re¬ 
source with which our people can successfully meet The 
American Problem. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR THE ORGANIC 
OUTLOOK ON LIFE 

The new creative movement in America did not propagate 
itself by some mysterious piocess It grew directly out of the 
slowly cumulating body of findings from the scientific study of 
living things. Naturally the older, more settled culture of 
Europe contributed many of the antecedent ideas. The founda¬ 
tion for an undcistanding of the organic view of individual and 
social life was being built in Euiope by the scientific method of 
analyzing and describing the natural world even in the midst 
of the exciting developments in the physical sciences. 

The trend toward both a scientific and an organic approach 
can be seen in the development of the separate intellectual 
disciplines. In the physical sciences—for example, in the build¬ 
ing of an objective astronomy and celestial mechanics, from 
Copernicus’s first measurements to Newton’s synthesis—a new 
cosmic outlook was being built which steadily dealt a death 
blow to supernaturalism and to the providential theory of 
causation. Geology and paleontology then began the task of 
establishing a naturalistic account of the evolution of the earth 
Steadily it pushed back the chronology of the universe, the 
earth itself, and the evolution of plant, animal and human life 
upon it. As a consequence today we can think in terms of mil¬ 
lions of years of life for man and billions for the evolution of 
the earth itself. 

T/ie New Natural Scientists — 

The Cance'pt of Growth 

With the publication of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species in the histone year of 1859, hypothesis of evolution 
became more than the undocumented guessing of the eight¬ 
eenth-century philosophers, including Dai win’s own grand¬ 
father It was a culmination of decades of documenting the 
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geological story of rocks, of analyzing and classifying animal 
and plant species and of cataloging social customs. Slowly out 
of the stormy decades of controversy that followed its publi¬ 
cation an increasing body of students of the organic world and 
of economic and political society stood with the business entre- 
pieneurs in embracing both the concepts of growth and of “the 
suivival of the fittest.” 

It was essentially the concept of the growth of the living 
creature and its scientific investigation that oriented the new 
interpretation of individual and social living Societies as well 
as individuals came to be understood as growing organism, 
and both could be studied scientifically. Here was the cue 
which, after 1870, started the physiologists, psychologists, the 
philosophers, social scientists, off on a search for the funda¬ 
mental concepts underlying every aspect of the industrial- 
democratic culture After 1900 it became the cue from which 
the educationists reconstructed their outlook and ideas con¬ 
cerning child development and the life and program of the 
school. 

Thus, through the woik of the evolutionary biologists who 
established the concept of organic continuity—the develop 
ment of all living things—an adeejuate basis was being built 
for the first time for a genetic point of view. Increasingly it 
was perceived that nothing was fixed or final, all was chang¬ 
ing And thus It was that a scientific backgiound was slowly 
being established for a theory of soaal change. 

The Phystologtst-s — 

The Integration Prmctfle 

Almost coincidental with the appearance of The Origin of 
Sfecies was reported in the medical press of Europe a series of 
discoveries concerning the general effect upon the whole animal 
or human organism of changes produced m the organs icnown 
as the endocrine glands. A half century before that time, be- 
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tween 1775 and 1800, physiologists had discovered the slgnifi 
cance of the cell as the unit of sti nature of body tissue, had 
located the thyroid and the adrenal glands, had recognized 
that there were differences in nature and function between 
the duct glands and the ductless glands. But of the “gener¬ 
alizing” function of these they weie unaware 

Then, in the years that Bernard Shaw called “the infidel 
half-century,” appealed one pioneer of physiology after an¬ 
other Berthold, Claude Bernard, Thomas Addison, Shiff and 
Brown-Sequard about 1850 . . . Pavlov (1902) . . Sher¬ 
rington (1906) . . and the Americans—W B Cannon, 
Lashley and others since that time These men contiibuted 
scientific data to establish the great integrative principle, 
namely, that “the organism responds as a unitaiy whole” in 
eveiy human act Steadily one bit of evidence after another 
documented the organic nature of the action of all living 
creatures and equally of the interaction of the organism and 
its environment. To cite a few conspicuous examples 

—the diastic effect on the whole organism of the transplantation, 
removal in the leproductive, adienal, thyioid, thymus or pituitary 
glands 

—the lesulting death, debilitation o£ the whole body, the exceptional 
increase 01 decrease in height, weight and similar changes in 
other tiaits caused by changes in the endociine glands 
—the lole of the emotions of fear, anger and 1 age in the action of the 
digestive system, in the sugai content of blood and urine, and in 
the total general behavior of the individual 
—the accumulation of evidence concerning the integrative action of 
the nervous system 

—the evidence conceining the “mass-action” of the individual and 
the tendency of the oiganism to find a way to use its total energies 
to establish a balanced way of life. 

So much, then, for a brief reference to the antecedents of 
the modern outlook by the researches of the biological sci¬ 
ences. I have cited but a few conspicuous high spots of the 
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three-quarteis o£ a century of physiological investigation that 
has established the organic intei pretation of the living crea¬ 
ture. While the first half century of it was essentially the 
work of Europeans the American contribution has been very 
great, especially since 1890. Today, then, the pronouncements 
of our universities and medical institutes aie colored by a 
scientific and organic rather than by a theological and me¬ 
chanistic interpretation of human life and behavior. 


CREATIVE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS AND ARTISTS BEGIN TO 
BUILD AN ORGANIC VIEW OF LIFE IN AMERICA 

It was in the 1870’s and i88o’s that a few independent- 
minded Americans in various fields of expression began to 
find and use their powers of original thought and feeling and 
of creative statement. In each of the great fields a few lone 
mutants bioke through the crust of “the received tradition,” 
turned their backs on conjcctuial histoiy, and grasping the 
simple but tremendous idea of stating life as they saw it lived 
in America dug through the surface of the culture to its eco¬ 
nomic and psychological roots Out of it all came a new state¬ 
ment of American life and a clear revelation of its giant 
potential 

I can do little more than hint at the tremendous thing that 
happened by naming a few of the great minds that painted 
the new portrait of the American and his America. Foi clarity 
as well as economy of space I shall divide these people into 
two groups fiist, the scientists who “stated” a new organic 
interpretation of the social order, second, the artists who 
“staled” the individual American living in that social order. 
Gripped by the domineering theological, mechanistic ideas 
and by the prestige of classical concepts and forms, these 
pioneers of science and ai t earned on an heroic struggle That 
they succeeded so remaikably marks the epoch initiated by 
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our times as one of the most creative m all history; certainly 
it has already become the most articulate era. Thus, it estab¬ 
lishes beyond question the promise of a truly creative solu¬ 
tion of The American Problem in the coming decades 


THE NEW SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS OF SOCIETY REVEAL 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR SOCIAL ORDER 

In the period between i88o and the World War a new 
sociology and a new psychology were born Their chief 
Founding Fatheis were two great free-lance thinkers—per¬ 
haps the most profound minds that Ameiica has yet pro¬ 
duced Charles Peirce—engineer, mathematician and logician 
—the founder of the current operational psychology and 
the primitive form of the philosophy known vaiiously as 
“piagmatism” or “expenmentalism”, and Thorstcin Veblen, 
America’s first social psychologist. In a sense sociology and 
psychology became one under these mnovatois, foi the soci¬ 
ology was primarily psychological and the new psychology 
became increasingly social As we look back upon their woik 
we can see how inescapable that trend was Peirce and Veblen 
were both encyclopedic minds embracing fields of study of 
enormous scope, they grew up in the midst of the new scien¬ 
tific climate; they associated with the world’s leading students 
of the newer psychology—Peirce with William James and his 
associates, Veblen with John Dewey, W I Thomas, William 
Caldwell, Franz Boaz, and others at Chicago. 

The Philosofhers—The Umty and 
ConUnmty oj Human Exfertence 

While the new biologists, then, were discovering the con¬ 
cept of giowth and the physiologists the integrative principle, 
the philosophers in their libraries were stating more funda¬ 
mentally than ever before the dynamic and unitary nature 
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of human experience Under the leadership of Peirce, his 
younger friend William James—aitist, physiologist, psy¬ 
chologist and philosopher—and John Dewey—devotee of the 
scientific method applied to the process of thinking—a vast 
and interpretative libiary was written Sixty years of such 
rigorous documentation can be summed up in certain funda¬ 
mental concepts for the stating of which John Dewey de¬ 
serves the chief credit. 

—human expeiicncc is imifieil and continuous, 

—theie aie no sepaiate traits, ends and means, chaiacter and con¬ 
duct, motive and act, will and deed—all aie continuous, 

—hence all dualistic inteipietations of expciience aie fallacious, 
meaning is conceived of as lesponses, and expeiience is the inte¬ 
gration of these, 

—theie aie no sepaiated instincts, instead an indefinite numbei of 
01 iginal 01 instinctive activities . . . are 01 ganized into interests 
and dispositions accoidmg to the situations to which they respond 
—will IS thus not something opposed to consequences or severed 
fiom them It is a cause of consequences 
—knowledge is not to be separated from action as has been done in 
the constant dualism of 2000 yeais of philosophic discussion. 

Thus the philosophers confirmed the physiologists and the 
students of growth by documenting the concept of the unity 
of individual and group experience. 

Thorstem Veblen and the Sociologists 

Meanwhile Thorstem Veblen (1857—1929) was laying a 
subtle foundation for the scientific and organic point of view 
m the social sciences Born of Norwegian land-owning farm¬ 
ers who had been dispossessed of their lands time after 
time in several generations, America’s first social analyst was 
brought up in a milieu of rebellion. It was a mood of revolt 
against (i) the theological dogmatism and superior attitudes 
of the transplanted New England Calvinists who lived in the 
towns nearby, (2) the exploitation of the farmers by these 
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very Calvinist lawyers, bankers, and other finance-promoters 
Thus from his young manhood the essential conflict between 
the agrarian pioduceis and the predatory urban exploiteis 
stood out 111 Veblen’s mind Even by his college days he had 
turned his back on the personal animatic point of view of 
classical economics and adopted as his intellectual instrument 
the concepts of the Darwinian, genetic, evolutionary point of 
view of modem science Building an encyclopedic knowledge 
from the vast scope of his studies, he laid bare ideas and inter¬ 
relationships that had been largely obscured up to that time 
To establish the organic form of the culture, he fused into 
an all-embracing method the Darwinian concept of growth 
from biology, the action concept from psychology, and the 
concept of the development of human institutions from an¬ 
thropology He was artist as well as scientist, seeing sociology 
as social psychology, the study of milieux and climates of 
opinion. It IS not too much to say, then, that Veblen was the 
first major American student to subject social institutions to 
scientific study 

Out of his life-time of pioneer analysis was documented the 
real traits of the new industrial society which the classical 
economists and sociologists had either refused to confront or 
had been unable to perceive To sum up the chief concepts in 
his theory really amounts to stating what is fairly generally 
held today to be the characteristics of industrial-pecuniary so¬ 
ciety I note them succinctly from Veblen’s own summary. 
Our economic-social way of life, he says, is 

—a competitive system of pecuniaiy rivalry, 

—a price system based on unstable units of money and price, 

—a way of life dominated by standardized mechanical industries, 
m which consumption is standardized also and in teims of price, 
—a piivately owned large scale system of coi poration-factory pro¬ 
duction, 

—based on the technical knowledge and skill of millions of produc- 
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ing workers who are deiinitely controlled by a few coiporate 
owners, 

social oidei at the mercy of a small gioup of absentee owners, 
whose interests aie at vaiiance with the general social improve¬ 
ment of the pioduceis, 

__a predatory system m which the pioductive plant must be re¬ 
stricted, withheld from use, in geneial stiangled and hence can 
not deliver to the technical woikers enough pin chasing power to 
keep the system running, 

—finally, a social older in which these predatoiy piactices debauch 
the cieative instinct foi woikmanship in the woikei, and a geneial 
decay of tlie productive aits is highly piobable 


The Other New Social Scientists 

Meanwhile the archaeologists, ethnologists, and anthropol¬ 
ogists were pushing back the threshold of history and build¬ 
ing a sounder knowledge of cultural evolution of man Here 
again the focus of inquiry was the whole culture. Patterns and 
laws of institutional life emerged more clearly as obscure 
ancient civilizations were uncovered The building of the 
science of physical anthropology increasingly disposed of such 
nonsense magic as the “Noidic Myth” that was being distrib¬ 
uted by Count Gobineau, Chamberlain and the other scare¬ 
mongers of racial differences and superiorities 

In a similar manner the development of a scientific psy¬ 
chology in the nineteenth century disposed of the supernatural 
as well as the mechanical foundation of attitudes, motives, 
and acts It was seen that notable shifts in cultures altered 
drastically the responses of the human individual and the out¬ 
look and values of social groups and that this accounts for the 
diffeiences between the responses of modem man and those 
of his Stone Age ancestors As sociologists emerged with their 
attack on institutions, mores, and customs, it was seen that 
psychology was becoming social. Slowly the importance of the 
concept of the interaction of the individual and the culture— 
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that ideas and attitudes are socially determined—^was estab¬ 
lished. • 

Under the leadership of F. J Turner, J. H. Robinson, 
J. H. Breasted, C A. Beard, E. Huntington, E Semple, 1. 
Bowman and others—the new histoiians, economists, politi¬ 
cal scientists, and human geographers documented a vast body 
of concepts, for example 

—the unitaiy chaiacter of the cultuie, 

—the mtei-connections between economics and government, ^ 

—the economic and psychological motives underlying exploiation 
and colonrzation of continents, 

—the history of goveinment as the history of the struggle over 
owneiship of propelty, 

—the Civil Wai as the second Ameiican Revolution, 

—the economic-psychological factois in the organization of woikers 
and farmers and in then revolt against the 111 ban business contiol 
of govcrnmipnt, 

—the complex of factors which pioduced the World War, 

—the analysis of a hundred ycais of depiessions, 

—the causal factors undeilymg gieat human migrations, partic- 
ulaily in the building of twenty-five new countries, 

—the role of scientific ideas and economic invention in the building 
of the new industiial-dcmocratic ciiltuic, 

—the lole of absentee owneiship and control of the economic sys¬ 
tem; 

—the analysis of population changes m 1 elation to economic-social 
change, 

—the general pattern of social development as geneiated by the 
sti uggles of gi oups and classes, 

■—the emerging conception of a unitary woild-wide culture based 
upon the interdependence of peoples 

These, then, are conspicuous examples of the creative 
Americans who, during the past eight decades, have produced 
a new scientific and organic interpretation of the social order. 
Brief though our reference to them has been, enough has been 

^ As m Charles Beard’s Economic Determination of the Constitution of the 
United States, 
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said to introduce the general educator to the new study of 
Man and his changing society and to give him clues for mak¬ 
ing the social basis of the life and program of the school. 


the parallel emergence of creative artists 

While the new scientific students of the social order were 
becoming articulate a few rare artists succeeded in producing 
examples of creative, indigenous art Whereas the scientific 
students were “stating” the society, the artists weie “stating” 
the individual American who was living in it and was rebuild¬ 
ing it With every medium of expression they began to paint 
honest creative portraits of life in the New America. Creative 
indeed—for each one was struggling to make his product an 
adequate measure of himself and of his culture. 

FROM WHITMAN TO THE CURRENT REVOLT AGAINST 
THE GENTEEL TRADITION 

Walt Whitman, as long ago as 1871, had pleaded for “a 
class ... of native authors . . permeating the whole mass 
of American mentality, taste, belief, breathing into it a new 
breath of life ” 

As he put it, a free creative society—democracy on the 
grand scale—can emerge only in the fruition of a proud and 
self-conscious individualism. This conception of society as a 
multitude of proud and cooperating selves is not in any way 
to be confused with the “1 ugged-individualism” of the Big 
Robber Barons and their little exploiting satellites. The 
essence of society, distilled out of the new democratic melt¬ 
ing pot, was to be the full-bodied and full-minded selves. 
Whitman put it in the opening lines of ^‘Leaves of Grass” 

One’s self I sing, a single separate person, 

Yet utter the word Demociatic. 
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But » full was the understanding of the organic thing m 
tfii-i great artist that the concept of a single leaf of grass was 
rfliiiprchcnsive enough to embrace the whole organic world 
siscladsng human society. Thus the individuals interlock to 
form the whole society—“a vast similitude inteilocks all” 
The great aggregate nation would be achieved through “the 
forming of myriads of^ fully developed and inclosing indi¬ 
viduals.’* 

And in no American poem can a better statement of the 
uniqueness of the self be found than in the first and last lines 
of his famous poem 

I hear Ameiica singing, the vaiied carols I hear 

Each singing what belongs to him or to hei and to none else, 

Thus Walt Whitman, almost alone from 1850 to 1890, 
withstood the lure of the classic mode and of imitation of 
European letters For forty years he declaimed in successive 
editions of “Leaves of Grass” that the poet makes the state 
while the politicians exploit it with their intrigue and com ' 
pacts and false regulations. Although in the i88o’s and : 890’s 
a few great mutants did succeed in lifting themselves above 
the dead icvel of sheer exploitation, academic classicism and 
imitative eclecticism, for forty years after Whitman’s plea 
the great class of native authors was not born In the false 
regime of the earlier period the merchant of ait, architecture, 
and lettcis had ousted the creative aitist—the poet and the 
playwright, the architect and the painter had to conform to 
the low esthetic standards of a thoroughly exploitive society 

But at last the period of expansion {1860-1900) passed, 
and the country whirled on into the Great Transition—our 
own times. At the turn of the century quite suddenly a thrill¬ 
ing band of creative aitists—^poets, novelists, aichitects, paint- 
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eis sculptors, men of the theater, dancers, musicians, crafts¬ 
men—was born 

In each of the arts one or more truly creative artists 
emeiged near the close of the Machine Age There was Louis 
Sullivan himself, the hist American architect, Isadora Dun¬ 
can, the first modern dancer of the Western World, and Al¬ 
lied Stieglitz, internationally renowned photographer. There 
were O’Neill, Jones, Simonson, and others m the new thea¬ 
ter, Waldo Frank, Biooks, Frost, Sandburg, Masters, Lind¬ 
say, word-1 ecordeis of the American thing, Homer, Henn, 
Maun, O’Keeffe, Bellows, graphic and plastic artists And 
there were others—industrial designers, community planners, 
musicians, what-not These and their company were important 
—some, I am convinced, were great—because each in his re¬ 
spective medium forsook the stereotyped modes of imported 
Euiopean classic patterns and created an honest poi trait of 
the American becoming conscious of his America. Each one 
shook off the circumscribing bonds of traditional art forms 
and created novel ones which were appropiiate to his own 
images and ideas, true expiessions of his own personal inter- 
pietations, and—to varying extents—conscious poi traits of 
their America I know no concept of living that is mote subtle 
than that one, or more difficult to achieve in a society in which 
competition and imitation are the standard ways of life 
To make dramatically clear how that was done would re¬ 
quire little less than a senes of biographies of the artists them¬ 
selves Here I can merely point out the chief characteristics 
of the achievements of some of the greatest among them 
First, a word about architecture, for in that America has led 
the world to new organic forms In this no single person has 
exerted such an influence as Louis Henry Sullivan (1856- 
1924). 
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LOUIS SULLIVAN GAVE THE WESTERN WORLD 
EXAMPLES OF ORGANIC ARCHITECTURE 

An American buildingj to be organic, must express the 
mood and rhythm, the true nature of the culture, as well as 
be definitely appropriate to the life that is to be lived in it 
It must be American—indigenous and truly creative. But 
that can be achieved only by the architect’s understanding the 
individuals who are to live in it and the culture of which 
they are a part. The building, then, must be the architect’s 
objectification of his grasp of the life to be lived in it. 

To state the principle is not a difficult task; to consummate 
it in a structure was a magnificent achievement for a lone 
architect fighting the feudal commercialism of our America 
of the ’8o’s and ’90’s. Louis Sullivan—technologist and aitist 
—achieved it in more than a hundied buddings. As tech¬ 
nically competent engineer he was a disciplined student of 
the strength of materials, of the principles of mechanics and 
stiuctural design, as sensitive artist Sullivan saw what the 
meie builders of his time could not see—namely, that if a 
structure is to be more than mere shelter, that is, to be tiue 
architecture, it must have more than propei principles of 
engineering design It must be a work of art as well as of 
engineering. Any nomad people could get along with “shel¬ 
ter,” and a transitional civilization could do with “habita¬ 
tion”, but a potentially great culture—like that which Sul¬ 
livan dreamed America to be—could become kinetically gieat 
only by turning shelter and habitation into true “architecture.” 

As artist, then, Sullivan knew that the form of a building, 
the selection of materials for it, the setting in which it was 
built, the decoration employed,—every aspect of it,—must be 
appropriate to the life to be lived in it. He taught a great 
school of young architects, Frank Lloyd Wright in the van¬ 
guard, to feel, to see, to undei-stand how America—indeed 
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how each modern nation—was m our generation to achieve 
true architecture He did that by illustrating it in his hundred 
buildings as well as by writing it in his booksd 

So much for a mere hint of the revelation of the creative 
aitist m Ameiica that came from the work of Louis Sullivan. 

ISADORA DUNCAN-FIRST MODERN DANCER ^ 

In the building of the modern dance Isadora Duncan 
served Ameiica and the world in a similar creative fashion. 
So far as I can see, she was utterly alone, practically without 
real antecedents, in Europe as well as in America Paraphras¬ 
ing Walt Whitman’s words, “I Hear America Singing,” Isa¬ 
dora imagined “the mighty song that Walt heard, from the 
surge of the Pacific, over the plains, the Voices rising of the 
vast Choral of children, youths, men and women singing De- 
moci acy.” As she said in her essay “1 See America Dancing,” 
she had a “vision of America dancing a dance that would be 
a worthy expression of America of the song Walt heard when 
he heard America singing.” 

So Isadora saw that multitudes of conscious Americans must 
be awakened to the creative task of inventing forms, designs, 
which were appropriate personal interpretations of living m 
America Like Sullivan she clothed her vision in dances which 
broke completely with the standaid imported patterns, and 
to the best of the ability of a creative pioneer portrayed her 
feeling for herself and her culture. In the past fifteen years 
her vision and her example have been consummated in the 
work of a score of young creative American dancers—Martha 
Graham, Hanya Holm, Doiis Humphrey, Charles Weid- 
man, Tamms, to name only a few of the most talented ones 

^ See especially his lemarkable Auiobtogro’phy of An Idea 

^Vaiious parag-itiphs of the following- pages are adapted from iny A7nei i- 
can Life and the School Curriculum and from Culture and Education m 
America 
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CREATIVE PIONEERS IN THE OTHER ARTS 

While the two great mutants, Sullivan and Duncan were 
enduring the ordeal of first achieving original expression m 
the two gi eat primary arts, in each of the other fields of expres¬ 
sion, a small company of comprehending persons was going 
through similar torture They too wcie trying to resist the 
conventional patterns which society understood and expected 
of its aitists, and to put down what they really saw and felt 
of thfeir American life 

In letters there was the largest company of all, so many 
isolated figures, indeed, that every phase of the writing craft 
could boast of a few. Vachel Lindsay was beginning to hymn 
the American Methodist culture to the accompanying time- 
beat of the Illinois prairies In Chicago, Carl Sandburg was 
recording the rhythm of urban industrialism and the pulsa¬ 
tion of human life on city blocks. Edgar Lee Masteis, in 
the same Middle West, was groping his way through the 
drab exterioi of the American small town to lay bare an even 
more drab interior life in his first S-poon River Sherwood 
Anderson was writing Poor WhUo and Windy McPherson’s 
Son, and Theodore Dreiser Sister Carrie and Jennie Get- 
hardt Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robeit Frost, Amy Low¬ 
ell, Sarah Cleghorn, and others were painting honest por¬ 
traits of the declining New England Puritan culture. Lew 
Sarett and Mary Austin were striving to catch the inner mean¬ 
ing of the cultural life of the American Indian By 1912 so 
many creative writing people had found their way to actual 
original expression that Hariiet Monroe could successfully 
found her magazine Poetry 

Four years later Waldo Frank and James Oppenheim, 
with the aid of an amazing group of associates—Van Wyck 
Brooks, Randolph Bourne, Louis Untermeyer, Robert Ed¬ 
mond Jones, Kahili Gibran, Robeit Fiost, Edna Kenton, and 
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David Mamies—founded the Seven Arts. First and foremost it 
was an organ of social cnticismj the first one of our Great Tran¬ 
sition which was truly independent and free of academic tradi¬ 
tions. Its editors, especially Frank, Brooks, and Bourne, were 
indeed a remarkable group of creative, imaginative painters 
of American life. These clear and honest students laid bare 
the VICIOUS commercialism of the arts, they showed how im¬ 
possible it IS for great art to thrive m a profiteering, racketeer¬ 
ing climate, they exposed the widespread mode of imitation 
of European and classic forms m letteis, the stage, music and 
the dance, architecture, and the graphic and plastic arts, they 
laid the foundations for an original critique of the current ' 
pragmatic philosophy of James and Dewey, they revealed 
the disappearing loyalties of modern peoples, pointing out 
that ouis was a society of lost individuals, they stated the 
concepts of a new philosophy which could be built diiectly 
out of the data of American life, showed the necessity of 
seeing life whole, and antedated the current educational in- 
terpietatioii of integration. 

For seventeen months this pure organ of creative art 
published the songs ^of the new poets Lowell, Fiost, Sand¬ 
burg, Lindsay, Kreymboig, Deutsch, Bodenheim, and Wid- 
demer State papeis for an oiiginal American theater wiitten 
by O’Neill, Jones, Simonson, Maegowan and Company ap¬ 
peared in its pages Marsden Hartley, one of the few painters 
who were vocal, contributed essays John Dewey sent his 
philosophical articles to accompany the writers of the Euro¬ 
peans—Beitrand Russell and Remain Rolland—and of the 
young American social critics—^Brooks, Bourne, and Frank. 

In the meantime creative centers in the graphic and plastic 
arts had sprung up at various nature-favored places—Wood- 
stock (New York), Piovincetown and Nantucket (Massa¬ 
chusetts)—and in the studios and galleries of New York 
(especially in such a vitalizing center as Alfred Stieglitz’s 
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“An American Place”), Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
other metropolises. 

These original people, then, were typical of Branford's 
“great renovatois of vision,” who, at the threshold of the 
Great Transition, created new American materials for a £ne 
art of living By 1910 they had begun to produce indigenous 
examples of ait on every frontier of thought and emotion 
For a quarter-century that stream of creative production aug 
mented, and today a considerable body of Americans are 
becoming conscious both of the cultural need and of the 
avenue by which it can be satisfied. 

We can be confident, therefoic, that, as America advances 
through her cutlcal transition period, she does not lack for 
sensitive artists With every medium of expression they aie 
becoming articulate Our times constitute not only a period 
of critical need for art, but also one in which the artist-leader 
is already beginning to communicate his outlook and his ideas 
to a somewhat largei sector of the population. 



Chapter IX 

THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING ^ 

iS «S 

Public education has always been a major concern of the 
American people. From the simple reading and writing 
schools of the earliest days to the most complex educational 
organizations of today lies a long story of enduring faith in 
and continuous support of educational institutions But this 
abiding faith has been maintained under the belief that the 
schools furnished the cornerstone, the safeguard, the bul¬ 
wark for the maintenance of American democracy 
It was by a kind of accident, therefore, that the schools 
failed to serve their purpose—that they became delinquent 
in performing theii functions This accident was the inability 
of the interpreters of the American conceptions of education 
to implement it under the actual developing social conditions 
When the fathers first wrote the school was already a going 
concern. Its social orientation and its practices were already 
established, and these looked backward to caste and monarchy. 
The founders of the American Republic did not fully realize 
these facts, accordingly they weie unable promptly and effec¬ 
tively to modify the existing piactices of the school and add 
to its services in the light of the new social conceptions 
From the very beginmng, then, the school was not justi- 
fying the faith of the Ameiican people that it was a bulwark 
of democracy ^ For years it seriously lagged behind the real, 
^Thia chapter -was written by L Thomas Hopkins 

Tharles A Beard, The Umqtie FunUion of Education m Ameiican 
Democracy (Educational Policies Commission, NEA, Washing-ton, D C., 
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though often unrecognized demands As time passed gieat 
social changes, such as the increasing population, the conquest 
and elimination of the frontier, the new technological pioc- 
esses, the increased production of basic goods and materials, 
and now finally, unemployment—these put such a load upon 
the school that the gap between its practices and the vision of 
the founding fathers as to its functions was increased In 
fact, these changes tended inci easingly to isolate the school 
from participation m the surrounding cultural and group life 
But now a new day seems at hand. As the making of the 
American graded school system in the time of Horace Mann 
was often called “the great awakening,” so in the present time 
do we see signs of still another awakening that promises to 
bung the school abreast of current needs and make it the long 
looked for effective agency of democracy Under modem 
stimulus the school is leexamming its functions and reshap¬ 
ing its pui poses in the light of the new social conditions the 
better to meet the needs of the emerging new democracy. To 
make clearer the direction and extent of this new movement 
is the purpose 111 this chapter 


SOCIALIZED CREATIVE INDIVIDUALITY A BASIS 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The foundation theory of American democracy is faith 
in the potentialities of the individual man Our people have 
always had a profound belief in the woith of each individual 
as being possessed of capacity to grow, develop, and leain 
Theie has always been a strong determination that the possi¬ 
bilities of each individual should be unhampered in their 
development The hope that this faith, the American dream, 
might be realized has unfortunately been greatly shaken m 
recent years by the problems of unemployment, overproduc¬ 
tion, underconsumption, social stratification, and wars There 
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has come a growing skepticism that America is the land of 
individual opportunity. But in spite of all these things the 
American people still have an abiding faith in democracy, in 
the worth of every individual as a human being, and they 
are still determined that the schools shall answer to this faith. 

When American independence was achieved, this belief 
m the worth of the individual was in political and economic 
life being interpreted, we now see, too much as mere indi¬ 
vidualism, not as effectual respect for individuality Each 
individual was supposed to reach the best development of his 
potentialities when he had perfect freedom of choice to carry 
on all of the activities of his own life in virtual disregard of 
otheis. Adam Smith and the other writers on hissez-jatre 
helped spiead the idea that if each man looks after nothing 
but Ins own interest the result will be the best foi the common 
good of all.^ The pet feet freedom which this eighteenth- 
century individualism assumed served reasonably well under 
the early frontier conditions of this country, but not so under 
the growth of modern industry For example, m the choice 
of an occupation the individual no longer has effective fi ee 
choice due to many factois, an important one being the con¬ 
trol of many occupations by small social groups. 

This conception of individualism, each man for himself 
alone, dominated the schools to the hurt of the youth con¬ 
cerned In the earliest days schools were not generally free. 
A meager elemental y-school education could be obtained free 
of charge m a few states, but not in most. Until after i8do 
secoiiclaiy schools usually charged tuition, thereby lestncting 
membership to certain social groups Even after schools were 
heed of tuition charges, rigid elimination and selection went 
on to drive from the schools the majority who weie unable 
either financially to give time to schooling or did not fit the 
formal scholastic teaching then in vogue. Only in the past 

^Adam Smith, Wealth oj Nations (First Edition, London, 1776). 
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decade has this “rugged individualism” within the school 
been senously modified, and not even yet has the curriculum 
been well adjusted to actual pupil needs. 

But all the time that individualism was lunning rampant 
there were those who understood better the essential soli¬ 
darity of the group In fact, the great democi atic leaders saw 
differently from the first. 

The early leadeis did not subsetibe to the economic theory that 
the pursuit of private gam would automatically bung about the es¬ 
tablishment of independence, the creation of a constitution, or the 
security and prospeiity of the Ametican nation In fact, dining the 
Revolution they had seen gambling in goods and securities almost 
wieck then cause. After victoiy had been won they saw emphasis 
on personal and sectional interests threaten the Union with dissolu¬ 
tion They knew from bitter experience that devotion to the public 
good and self-denial,in puvate matteis weie necessary to the achieve¬ 
ment of great social ends Having risked their all in the cieation of a 
nation, the ablest among them g.rve uni emitting attention to the 
study of public affairs and methods calculated to preserve and im¬ 
prove the independent society which their labors iiad brought forth.’ 

These early leaders saw need for social individuality in 
which every individual should respect the rights of every 
other person, m which each individual would be ready and 
willing to submerge himself for the common good, and in 
which the common good, m turn, would make possible a 
higher type of individuality for everyone than was possible 
undei the prevailing conception of each man simply for him 
self. The lapidly changing industrial conditions both in 
America and in the world have demanded and brought in¬ 
creased acceptance of the interpretation of individuality made 
by the most far-seemg among founders of the American Re¬ 
public. 

But this individuality has anothei meaning which is also 
inherent in the American tiadition It is that of personal 

^ Beard, op cii. ■ 
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creativeness. In frontier days the respect of oiie^s fellow men 
went to the individual who was capable of carving out of 
the wilderness a new farm or a new plantation. With few 
trails to guide him, with the ties to past traditional life only 
loosely held, with the problems of life to be met if it were 
to be effectively sustained, each individual, to a greater or less 
degree, by sheer force of his own efforts, had to devise the 
most effective ways of dealing with his problems m"the piocess 
of their solution. This inventiveness m dealing with unfore¬ 
seen conditions of living, this ability to, manage intelligently 
the novel problems of life on the spot, day by day, was built 
solidly into American character. 

Finally, there was the conception that in the long run the 
fate of American democracy had to be entrusted to the wis¬ 
dom and knowledge of a widening mass of American people. 
At the first not all accepted this universal suffrage, but step 
by step the right to share in governing has been granted to 
all. This means extending the availability of the results of 
intelligent solutions to problems of human living to all indi¬ 
viduals and keeping free and open the possibilities for each 
individual to improve in his intellectual outlook. In this way 
additions can be made to the accumulating social heritage and 
utilized for the upbuilding of intelligence for everyone. 


THE school’s responsibilities IN MEETING THE 

REAL demands OF DEMOCRACY 

This concern of democracy for developing socially creative 
individuals disposed to meet their problems with increasingly 
intelligent action places upon the school three major responsi¬ 
bilities (I) It should aid each individual to mature his potenti¬ 
alities to the highest degree (2) It should help each indi¬ 
vidual to build himself more and more deeply into an ever- 
widening area of the cultural and group life. (3) It should 
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help each individual undei stand by actual living the process 
through which and for which democracy is maintained. Hot? 
already the new school developments are moving to meet 
these will be briefly discussed 

Maturity for an individual is a complex of many things, 
Physically he must develop the body so that all organs are 
fiimly established and functioning m a mature state. Emo 
tionally he must be able to meat his problems of living witli 
out such internal tension as destroys his ability to act intelli¬ 
gently Socially he must meet successfully his varied problems 
of human relationships Moreovei, in a rapidly changing 
society he must acquire a working set of meanings to guide 
him in the developing stream of life And finally, he must 
giadually bring into working control a set of attitudes and 
feelings which aie conditioneis of his total bchavioi 

Foi any individual giowth is a two-way process, and the 
newer school pioceclures are built exactly on this faith. The 
growth of the individual lepicscnts the correlative control 
and management of both intcinal and external conditions, 
These two sets of conditions represent the total situation 
which the individual faces. Rveryone gi owing up in any cul¬ 
ture must deal with them effectively Consequently, in older 
that the individual may reach the limits of his stature which 
the democratic tradition demands, he must so increase his 
knowledge of the social culture as to biing into play ever 
new aspects of the external conditions He must work these 
over in relation to the internal conditions, and so form a new 
type of behavior that in turn brings the individual into new 
sets of ciicurastances which, m turn, carry on the continuously 
developing process This contact with the culture represents 
more than the mere cognitive acknowledgment of the ex 
ternal conditions or the conscious awareness of their existence, 
It means the actual building of these conditions into himself, 
both meaningfully and volitionally, for only then can they 
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be utilized fully to mature his potentialities. This means that 
he must constantly move and act in wider and wider relation¬ 
ships in the culture, must examine critically all aspects of it, 
must formulate means and methods for improving it, and 
must put those into appropriate action For only in this way 
can he become the socialized creative individuality which the 
democratic concept contemplates. 

The school that is now coming into being builds itself on 
these principles. The socialized creative individual must un¬ 
derstand and use continually these processes through which 
his individuality is achieved The new school provides these 
possibilities This interactive ■process means a reshaping of 
the internal and external conditions to the end that each is 
made over into something new. It is a process of deliberative 
action in which each individual contributes to the best of his 
ability and shares the best from all others. The new school 
seeks social opportunities for doing these things Merit of 
contribution of the pupils’ work is judged not by class or so¬ 
cial prestige but by the utility of the proposal for evolving 
a fruitful control over the conditions under consideiation. 
Recognition of the merit of this technique has always been m 
the American tradition and is probably now being put into 
school practice today better than at any other time in the 
history of our civilization. 


HOW THE SCHOOL IS MODIFYING ITS PROGRAM 

To meet these needs of American democracy the school 
has already begun to modify seriously the program hitherto 
common and instead to introduce more fruitful procedures. 
To discuss all the changes and instances of their application 
now being developed would require space beyond the scope 
of this chapter. Only a few of the most strategic changes now 
already beginning to be made can, therefore, be considered. 
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r The school has begun to accept as its primary function 
to aid boys and girls—oi men and women—to improve their 
daily living. Not all schools are now so acting, but enough 
to show the tiend The problems of life and living are con 
stituting the content of the new school day and the new 
school endeavor. How to meet these problems intelligently 
under our demociatic way of living really means learning in 
and through the piocess of living itself And this is the new 
outlook observable in the best schools ^ Whatevei is best m 
process of living and how best to attain it at each year level 
—these things become the objects of inquuy and of study by 
teachers and children Both mternal and external conditions 
of every situation are subject to caieful examination The 
curiiculum of such a school is iccognized as composed of all 
of the activities oi aspects of living of all learners which are 
diiectly influenced by the school. Mrs. Lillian L Rashkls, 
Principal of Public School No 37, New Yoik City, for ex 
ample, includes in the cui 1 iculum the living of all of the 
pupils for twenty-four houis a day, seven days m the week, 
by helping them 01 gamzc bcLtci then living m the home, at 
the clubs, at church, on the playgiounds, and at work And, 
furthermoie, the school includes all individuals who aie in 
any way within the scope of its influence This means that the 
curriculum of the school is concerned just as truly with the 
improvement of the living of teachers, administrators, parents, 
taxpayers, and others as with the childien. So far this widei 
conception is rather an aim than a fact, but even so actual 
trends in that diiection are observable. The new school pro- 
giam^ should therefore consider all individuals at all age 

^ Miss Helen Buir Durfee of tlic McKinley School, Pasadena, shows in tlif 
book, Safe Limng (Saiiboin, 1937) how she* uiili/ocl thesf* pioblcms of living 
of the chiLclien in their school, home, and (.nnnnimitj relationships, 

^ For a detailed example see Bin nett ami Hopkins, editors, EmtchedCoin 
imimty Livmg (HeLiwaie butt Hep.u uncut of Fducation, Division of Adult 
Education, Wilmmgtoiij 1936 ). 
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levels from infancy to old age Only in this way can the 
school keep the external conditions from dominating the sitiu 
ation, thereby preventing the normal process of interaction 
from taking place. 

2. The school is now consciously aiding each individual 
to come to believe in the worth of creative human individu¬ 
ality and to develop a willingness to strive toward producing 
conditions that promote and sustain creative experience for 
all others. This means the right of every individual intelli¬ 
gently to differ with, and differentiate himself from other 
individuals, to build a self marked not only by the common 
stamp of the level of the aveiage, but by the ongmality and 
uniqueness which only a differentiated personality can attain. 
The iich and varied life experiences and the extensive use 
of many mediums for the expression of meanings and feelings 
now coming into use offer childien an opportunity to explore 
all experiences creatively and to develop individual talents 
in such areas and with such media as the individual abilities 
or aptitudes may indicate. 

And the newer and better schools are already showing 
their more adequate respect for individuality Under the 
leadership of G. Derwood Baker the South Pasadena Junior 
High School lemade its curriculum to make possible for 
everyone expression in a variety of media othei than Eng- 
lish.i The elementary schools of Wilmington, Delaware, 
under the direction of Miss Jane Driver, have for the past 
ten years utilized many media of expression as a basis for 
building better individuality The freeing of teacheis and 
pupils from the rigid requirements of fixed subject-matter so 
that they can plan their work cooperatively is fundamental 
in modem state programs of curriculum development, such 
as those of California and Kansas. The Lincoln School of 


Derwood Bnkei, “Cicative EclucaUon at South Pasadena.” Jumor- 
Smor Htgh School QUaung Ho-use^ February, 1935, pp. 3Z8-333 
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Teachers College, the Ethical Culture School, The Tower 
Hill School, and many othci private schools also illustrate 
this trend. 

3 The better schools now aid learners to understand de 
mociacy by exemplifying in their piactice the type of demo 
cratic society demanded by the deepest yeainings of the 
Ameiican histoilc spiiit By studying his own problems of 
coiporate living tJie learner comes to know how to work and 
play with others, to deleg.ate lesponsibihty to those who are 
best able to use it intelligently foi the good of the gioup; to 
undei stand, feel, and behave m desiiablc functional relation 
ship to his group, to sec how his life is conditioned at every 
point by the lives of others. Through wise guidance in the 
study of his problems of living over a period of years the 
leainer comes incieasingly to utilize demociatic expeihnental 
processes in finding satisfactory new ways of adjustment. He 
behaves more intelligently in attacking any leasonable prob 
lein of living within his laiige of experience and inteiest He 
acquires confidence in his own ability, developed through the 
critical aid of his gioup, to improve the situation by biingmg 
the nutating aspects under control, thcicby making for better 
living conditions foi all Thus docs the new school furnish 
knowledge of and piacticc in democracy as aspects of be 
havior in impiovcd living. 

Two schools which illustiate this movement aie the Fox 
Meadow School in Scarsdale, New Yoik and the Junior 
College at Pasadena, California In the formci the children 
have large responsibility in planning their own programs of 
living f 1 om day to day, week by week, year by year, as their 
development indicates. This includes all of the essential char¬ 
acteristics of the democratic process The Pasadena Junior 
College is organized as a demociacy with the students as 
summg responsibility for the management of the life of the 
school. The teacheis act as older individuals who shaie in 
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shaping the general policies and execute them whenever such 
responsibility is delegated It exemplifies the best trend in the 
democratic educational practice. 

4 Our schools incieasuigly aid learners as they face the 
problems of human adjustment to supplant reliance upon the 
dogmatic authority of the past with reliance upon conclusions 
formulated by the best use of human intelligence in the pres¬ 
ent. This means that the school can take no docile attitude 
toward the life which is the basis of its curriculum Within 
the lange of his experience and intellectual powers, the 
learner in our better schools is stimulated from his earliest 
years not only to extend the range of his experiences in life 
but to think critically and experimentally about them. He is 
constantly encouraged to think in terms of individual and 
group action, the consequences of which will expand, revise, 
and test his ideas and purposes. Thus he comes to see that 
standaids and values are deiived from experiences and are 
modified in accoi dance with an increased number or in terms 
of a more critical evaluation of experiences Truth, laws, 
standards, values, or any other general guides to behavior 
bemg experimentally developed out of experiences, are rela¬ 
tive rather than fixed. They are not static rules governing 
conduct, but are flexible ways of interpreting variable condi¬ 
tions in a changing life. These things the newer school out¬ 
look seeks to build up in its pupils 
A case in point is furnished by the travel study projects 
at Lincoln School during 1937—1938 under a subvention from 
the Alfred P Sloan Foundation Fifty high-school seniors took 
a twelve-day study tour thi ough the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity and other governmental and piivate planning projects in 
the South Another group of fifty eleventh-grade pupils took a 
study tour to the heart of the coal mining and steel industries 
in and around Pittsbuigh and West Virginia. Still another 
group of fifty ninth-grade pupils went into rural New Eng- 
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land to live eight days in the homes of farmers there to study 
a simple and less mechanized social order to obtain further 
insight into living in a machine aged 

The State Teachers College at Montclair, New Jersey, also 
under a subvention from the Alfred P Sloan Foundation, has 
taken prospective teachers to different sections of the United 
States to study at first hand various aspects of American life 
in ordei better to understand how our standards and values 
have been dei ived and the problems of i emaking them m the 
light of the changing culture. 

5. The emerging school theory recognizes that guidance 
IS an aspect of all proper learning and must therefore be 
centered in the intelligent management of the learning situa¬ 
tion. Any attempt to dissociate guidance from learning and 
center it in administrative machinery and procedure is mis¬ 
interpreting the function of guidance m the democratic proc¬ 
ess Furtheimoie, this guidance cannot be isolated in teims 
of educational and vocational guidance or similar categories. 
Neither can it be carried on e£cctively in a situation in which 
a learner attempts to gi apple with minute segments of his 
problems 01 experience under individual teacheis who never 
see the total situation and the relationships of the paits 
thereto. Guidance of any individual can best be earned on by 
one who understands both the internal and external condi¬ 
tions of the total situation and who has the confidence of the 
individual who is being guided Under the direction of the 
guiding individual, aspects of the internal or external con¬ 
ditions may be isolated for examination and study by com¬ 
petent specialists to the end that they may contribute to a 
better management of the total situation. The interactive proc¬ 
ess should opeiate in all guidance as in all good learning 

^ For a description o£ one of these piojccts see accounts by G Perwood 
Baker and Loins Raths on “Experiencing the RLalities of the vSocial Order’* 
in Eelucaiional Research Bulletin^ Ohio State Univeisity^ October e9j 1938) 
PP 173—208 
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Situations. It is this conception of guidance that one finds in¬ 
creasingly embodied in better American practice. 

In the Univeisity School of Ohio State University guid¬ 
ance IS considered a quality in the process of learning at all 
age levels This quality can best be described as a cooperative 
effort of all learners to sec eveiy undertaking in all its sig¬ 
nificant aspects, both internal and external, and to carry it on 
in such a way as to respect and improve the individuality of 
everyone. In Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont, the 
same conception of guidance operates. It functions through a 
trial major in one of the fields of art, the dance, drama, 
music, literature, social studies, or science which the student 
selects in consultation with his adviser Accompanying this 
trial major is a workshop group in which the student aciquires 
the “tools” of thought related to his own investigations. 
Thiough the trial major the student is aided in selecting 
such other fields of interest as the college can aid him to 
develop. 

Other colleges which have the same conception of iclation- 
ship between learning and guidance are Sarah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege, Bronxinlle, New York, Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, New Yoik, which is the only college of its type for 
men only, New College at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versityj and Black Mountain College at Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. 

6 . The newer school practice recognizes that administra¬ 
tion exists for the purpose of making possible the best external 
conditions in which to promote the improvement of living 
for all learners and thus contribute positively toward the 
building of their creative individuality It is a pleasure to 
see schools and systems increasingly managed on the thought 
that administiative need arises from the learning process and 
is not external to it, and that administrative effectiveness is 
measured by the improvement which it makes ni the learning 
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process and not by standards set up out of harmony with it 
The spirit of schools so managed is far better than what for¬ 
merly picvailed In them administration is not conceived of 
as an end in itself and it does not assume superioi ity over the 
process 

This point of view makes insistent demands upon the older 
types of administiation still too fiequent. Admmistiation must 
discard its authoritai lan conceptions of life and living and 
bi'lng itself within the democratic process It must scrutinize 
all types of oiganization recommended to it fiom outside so¬ 
cial agencies such as business and the army. It must firmly re 
ject all administrative arrangements that are not primarily 
concerned with the upbuilding of creative individuality in 
everyone And it is just these things that the better adramis- 
tiatioii is already doing To this end it has no fixed patterns 
which cannot be modified from time to time in the interests 
of learning groups Its keynote is flexibility, not regimentation. 
In 01 del to meet its real needs it is constantly evolving creative 
responses to meet new needs m the novel aspects of living, 
and is constantly examining the recoid of its refined expeii- 
ences as intei preted m schedules, records, reports, and the 
like, so as to make suie of their continued value in piomoting 
rathei than hindering the expansion of the viewpoint upon 
which It 1 ests Too much of the old still remains, but four good 
illustrations of the new are found in Brockton, INIassachusetts, 
in Glencoe, Illinois, in Denver, Coloiado; and in Pasadena, 
California In all of these teachers, parents, and pupils partici¬ 
pate in.making school policies In each case the superintendent 
lepresents the profession in his lelations with the Board of 
Education 

Finally, the entire physical plant is being actually relocated, 
redesigned, and reinterpreted, not everywhere, to be suie, but 
still all over the country -The school building is incieasingly 
planned as a place in which life can be lived at its fullest. 
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More and more it is the center m which all organized educa¬ 
tional community activities may take place Space, light, heat, 
and equipment are being articulated to the functional use of 
learners at all ages, from children to adults Units common to 
all age groups are appropriately designed, while those for 
limited age groups are segregated and made as attractive as 
possible The educational factory of the era of rugged in¬ 
dividualism IS definitely giving way to the educational home 
in which woik, study, play, social adjustments, emotional up¬ 
building, delibeiative discussion, and individual meditation 
take place in inviting and congenial surroundings. Those citi¬ 
zens who know only the old would hardly recognize the new 
Such a building to sei ve a wide variety of community activities 
of children and adults is now in process of development m 
Dover, Delaware 

7, Educational theory of today increasingly recognizes that 
the principles herein stated apply also to the preparation of its 
teachers And actual teacher preparation has already begun so 
to shape itself. No individual can attend an autlioritanan ele¬ 
mentary and secondaiy school, meet a fixed cuniculum in a 
liberal-arts college for a degree, follow presci ibed courses and 
undemocratic methods of teaching m a teachers’ college, study 
a body of subject-matter isolated from his own peisonal prob¬ 
lems of living, and be by such experiences equipped to assume 
leadeiship in the kind of school herein described—a school 
committed to the promotion of socially creative individuality. 
The teacher who obtains his pre-professional education in 
schools which do not exemplify the democratic way of life, 
who conceives of education as something taught to little chil¬ 
dren within the four walls of a schoolioom primarily from 
books, IS in so far handicapped In his professional prepaiation 
m a teachers’ college his own problems of living must become 
a basic part of his curriculum if he is to learn how to deal with 
them iqtelligently. He must build himself more widely and 
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deeply into the social culture through the democratic process 
m order that he may bring to the school greater stability in 
terms of his own integration and better understanding of the 
piocess as it works in his own living. Fiom the very outset of 
his professional preparation he must live closely with indi¬ 
viduals of all age levels, and especially with those for whom 
he will have major educational responsibility. Individuals who 
exhibit little evidence of resolving successfully the internal and 
external conditions in their own problems of living should be 
guided away from teaching as a vocation since their own 
unadjusted behavior may affect unfavorably that of the in¬ 
dividuals with whom they would be associated 

Fortunately, there are some excellent examples of this new 
movement in teacher training. The Milwaukee State Teachers 
College has a national i eputation for a curriculum organized 
around the functional needs of prospective teachers instead of 
the older subject categories. For a number of years the State 
College of Education at Greeley, Colorado, has departed from 
the customary procedure of admitting large numbers of ap¬ 
plicants and has set up rigid entrance requirements designed to 
select individuals who show promise of becoming successful 
tcacheis. The State Teachers College at Newark, New Jersey, 
has an outstanding guidance clinic which advises with its pros¬ 
pective teachers on their peisonal and professional adjustment 
problems. 

And teachers already at work in the classrooms are not over¬ 
looked Each teacher actively at woik in any properly man 
aged school system is now studying under the guidance of his 
associates and special contnbutois his own personal problems 
of living and those of the children and their parents. The 
newer progiams of in-service education of teachers are aban¬ 
doning artificial incentives to improvement and eliminating 
the old-type of supei vision. A congenial, sympathetic, realistic 
environment is recognized as adequate for continued growth. 
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la this way the teacher’s professional education continues unin¬ 
terruptedly along the desirable lines begun in the teachers 
college. A marked result of such a program is that each teacher 
is becoiTung increasingly expert m the techniques of the demo¬ 
cratic process of living and learning He is becoming recog¬ 
nized in the community as an pxpert in this process and is be¬ 
ing called upon to render service in guiding varied types of 
community activities. Thus he builds the technique deeper and 
deeper into the surrounding culture and renders the one type 
of service above all others for which his professional education 
has prepared him.^ 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE BETTER TYPE OF SCHOOL 

The historic beginning of a school to meet this function of 
developing socially creative individuals was made by Horace 
Mann. He saw each individual so inextricably woven in the 
web of other individuals that no desirable long-time growth 
and development of any one person could be considered with¬ 
out reference to all otheis. He believed that everyone was 
properly interested in the education of everybody else, which 
means that the whole country is interested in the education of 
all of Its children. He ai gued that nothing but universal edu¬ 
cation could counteract the tendency to domination by capital 
and to servility in laboi, that education was beyond all other 
device of human origin, the great equalizer of the conditions 
of men and the balance wheel of social machinery. The great 
awakening in American education which Mann initiated and 
fostered did not reach full fruition in his lifetime due to ex¬ 
ternal conditions m the situation which he could not control 

^ For an excellent illustration of tins type of in-service program see L. 
Thomas Hopkins, and Others, Integratton—Its Meaning and AffUcatton 
(D Appleton-Centiiiy Company, 1937), pp 367-270, in which the piogiam 
in Los Angeles County IS desci ibed Any school system with a foi ward-looking 
progiam of cuuiculiira development exemplifies this trend, 
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Probably, too, he ovei estimated the coiitiibution which the 
school by itself could make. But it was he who more than 
anyone else set the lines foi the subsequent development of 
the Amei lean public school 

In Quincy, Massachusetts, from 1875 to 1880, Colonel 
Fiancis W- Parker pushed urgently forward actual piactlce 
in the democratic conception of the schools. I-Ie insisted that 
neither history, nor natuie study, nor geography, nor any 
other subject could be the center of the curiiculum The center 
must be the child in his relationships with the social environ¬ 
ment He woiked with his teachers to formulate a course of 
study with the development of socialized individuality as the 
functioning center. Later, as pimcipal of the Cook County 
Normal School he sti uggled to make the promotion of his 
democratic conception of education the central function of a 
teacher training institution. Suuounded by a faculty of in¬ 
novators, experimentalists, students of childhood, remter- 
preters of the social culture, Iiis school became the national 
pedagogical center for his pciiod 

While Colonel Parker was attempting to put his ideas into 
practice, Professor John Dewey was developing, even more 
fundamentally, his theories of education aiound the same nu¬ 
cleus of life activities that had served as ParkePs orienting 
center. Dewey urged that the content of the school subjects as 
reading, wilting, and aiithmctic should not be taught as sepa¬ 
rate subjects but developed out of the life activities of chil¬ 
dren and their methods of living and learning He maintained 
that the children in the school were to be active and not pas¬ 
sive, that they were to work, not merely to listen, that their 
social tendencies should be an orienting and directing center 
for all of their activities. Through his Laboratory School he 
demonstrated the practical applications of his theory, ^ and 

^ Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwaids, Tfte Dewey School 
(D. Appleton-Century Co , 1936). 
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through papers, lectures, and other contacts with school peo¬ 
ple he disseminated his ideas. 

Inspired by the work of these two men, both public and 
private experimental schools have developed all over the 
country In 1918 these new schools formed the Progressive 
Education Association, based upon the principles that the 
child should develop socially and naturally, that the teacher 
should be a guide, not a taskmaster, that there should be 
o-reatei cooperation between the home, the school, and the 
community to meet the life needs of the children, and that the 
method of leai ning should ever be the democratic interactive 
process.^ 

Recently through a subvention from one of the large 
foundations the Progressive Education Association has been 
carrying on experiments in the remaking of the secondary- 
school curriculum in selected schools over the country, pri¬ 
marily for individuals who will continue their education in 
college The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools IS also engaged in promoting the newer type of edu¬ 
cation The State of California has eleven experimental high 
schools working along the same line. Recently the State of 
Michigan has undertaken an experimental program for the 
improvement of secondary education. Many other schools in 
Ameiica are carrying out individual experimentation to pro¬ 
vide a better means of remaking through the scjiool the lives 
of boys and girls who do not plan to attend college, which 
includes of course a majority of the pupils now enrolled in 
secondary schools A most interesting experiment of this 
type IS in the Alexandna Junior High School at San Bernar¬ 
dino, California, which enrolls primarily childien of Mexican 
patents In consultation with teachers, parents, and pupils, 

^ For a deal tieatment of the cieative activities of these and other indi¬ 
viduals in the field of education in oui times, see Haiold Rugg, A 7 nci tcan 
Life and the School Quu tculmn (Ginn Co , 1936). 
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Nate Wilson, the pnnapal, worked out a progiam of hving 
around four major areas problems of becoming literate, prob 
lems of improving our health, problems of understanding 
our community, problems of having fun. These four areas 
of living consume the entire time and attention of pupils and 
teachers in coopeiation with the parents 

The new awakening is found all over America, ftom the 
smallest hamlet to the largest city school systems it is taking 
place. Individual teachers, groups of teachers, and individual 
schools have caught the vision and are woikmg rapidly, almost 
desperately, to make their schools exemplify democratic living, 
They are motivated by a desire to have the crises in our demo¬ 
cratic life resolved by intelligence rather than by threats of 
foice and physical conflict They know that we must appeal to 
common leasoning in solving the problems of a culture or ac¬ 
cept the alternative of force which now threatens m so large a 
part of the woild.^ 


SOCIALIZED CREATIVE INDIVIDUAl ITY THE BASIS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The new schools are making evei y effoi t to fulfill the 
American destiny m the democratic way of life To this end 
they concern themselves with all of the life activities in and 
out of school, twenty-four hours a day, of each individual at 
his age level. They are aiding him to study his problems of 
living by the interactive pioccss in their wider relationships in 
the surrounding culture. Thus does the school try to ex 
emplify demociacy in eveiy aspect of its being at all times. It 
IS acting as a center to which individuals, young and old, are 
bringing their problems of living in order to obtain helpful 

^ I- Thomas Hopkins and lathers, Integration Its I/Ieamng anti A-pflica^ 
tton (New Yoik, D Applcton-Centuiy Co., 1937) Additional icferencei 
will be found jn othei sections of this Yembook, 
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guidance to intelligent decisions in directing their activities. 
The newer school is recognizing that it, more than any other 
institution of soaety, is charged with the responsibiEty of ren¬ 
dering this service. Only in this way can it discharge its unique 
function of aiding each person to build a socialized creative 
individuality. But even the best attempts thus far made aie 
not enough. The best schools must become even yet better 
More schools must participate. All must unite in making the 
school a dynamic power for the upbuilding of deraociacy. 



Chapter X 

THE WORK OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION IN CURRICULUM 
RECONSTRUCTION 

» « 

Iiv this educational awakening no instrumentality is making 
as great a contribution as that of the Progressive Education 
Associatioiij especially through the program of its commls 
sions Conspicuous among these commissions are the foJlow- 
ing 

I. Covinwsion on the Relation of Secondaty School and College^ 
WiUoid M Aikm, Ohio State Univeisity, Chan man 
2 Commission on the Sccondaiy School Cut ncnlum, Dr V. T. 
Thayci of the Ethical Culture Sdiools, New York City, 
Chairman. 

3. Commission on Human RelationsjDi Alice V Kelihei, Chair¬ 

man. 

4. Commission on Educational Ftccdom^ Di Goodwin Watson, 

Teacheis College, Ch.auman 

To illustrate the epoch-marking w'ork of the Piogiessive 
Education Association through these commissions we review 
the work of the first one biiefly. 

THE COMMISSION ON THE RELATION OF SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 

This Commission ^ was established in October, 1930 The 
Progressive Education movement, beginning in the elemen- 

^ The matenil for this intiocluctory statement .iboiit this Commission wai 
pieparedby its chaiinian, Professor Wilfoul M. Aikin, Ohio State University, 

274 
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tary school, had finally advanced into the secondary school 
At its spring conference in 1930 approximately ijo men and 
women, deeply interested in developing the principles of 
progressive education in piactice in the secondary schools, 
considered the changes that ought to be made. Almost every 
sound proposal was met with the statement “Yes, that 
should be done, but the colleges will not permit it. Significant 
departuies from the conventional high-school curriculum can¬ 
not be made without jeopardizing the chances of students for 
admission to college ” 

This statement was made so often that the conference was 
about to end in a general feeling of frustration and futility. 
However, some of the members, believing that the colleges 
also desired improvement in secondary education, secured the 
appointment of a commission of twenty-six members to study 
the pioblems of the secondary school and its relation to the 
college 

The Commission during the first two years had two major 
objectives first, to clarify the thinking of educators concern¬ 
ing the changes that ought to be made in American secondary 
education, second, to devise a feasible plan of school and 
college cooperation During the winter of 1931-1932 many 
small, informal round-table conferences were held with rep¬ 
resentatives of the colleges A plan of cooperation was 
finally approved by which a large number of colleges agreed 
to admit the graduates of thirty secondary schools (about 
equally divided between public and private schools) without 
examination or certification in the conventional secondary 
units. 

The schools began the work of building new curricula in 
the fall of 1933 Each school developed its own plans of woik 
and decided for itself what changes should be made m its 
curriculum, organization, and procedure Annual conferences 
of approximately a week in length wei e held. at Bennington 
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College in 1933, at the Geoige School in 1934; and Thou¬ 
sand Island Park in 1935 As the schools began to see more 
clearly the changes that ought to be made, the task of de¬ 
veloping and organizing new curnculum materials became so 
heavy that the schools asked foi help In response to that 
request, through funds provided by the General Education 
Boaid, cuiriculum assistants began then woik with the schools 
in September, 1936 

The cuiriculum assistants have now been at woik two years 
The leader among them, Di. Harold Alberty, having seen the 
work in most of the schools, has piepared the following state- 
mentP 

The Develofment of Cote Curricula m the 
Schools of the Etght-Year Study 

Recent attempts at cuiriculum reorganization have brought 
into the literature of education a niimbei of teims which are 
very confusing, “Basic Courses,” “Unified Studies,” “In- 
tegiatcd Couiscs,” “Stem Courses,” and “Social Living 
Courses,” are just a few of the names which have been applied 
to programs which tend to transcend the bounds of traditional 
subjects. 

For purposes of this discussion, the term core curriculum 
will be used, even though it is lecogmzed to have a variety of 
meanings. To some, it icfcrs to the wmik which is required of 
all, or nearly all, of the students of a given school. For ex¬ 
ample, if English, social science, and physical education are 
required courses, those subjects arc designated as the coie In 
the sense in which the term is used in this report, it has a more 
restricted meaning. In general, it may be said to refer to a 
couise, lequiied of all, or nearly all students, which deals with 
broad problems or topics without regard to subject-matter 

^ Pages 276 to 283 -were iviittcn in Octolier, 11738, by Dr Haiold Alberty, 
Diiettor of the Univcisity Schools, Ohio Slate Uiiiveisity. 
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lines It IS designed to avoid the evils of compartmentalized 
subject-matter by dealing with all of the aspects or implica¬ 
tions of a problem as a unified whole. 

The core curricula which are developing in the thirty schools 
may be classified into a number of types or approaches These 
will be discussed briefly. 

z. The Culture-Efoch Affroach 

Soon after the beginning of the Eight-Year Study, President 
Robeit D Leigh of Bennington College made an analysis of 
the piograms of the twenty-seven schools which were then in¬ 
cluded in the study ^ He found that a number of schools were 
all eady experimenting with core curricula. In these pi ograms 
a relatively large block of time (from two to three hours per 
day) was set aside for the study of problems or units which 
cut across subject-matter' lines. In most cases this was accom¬ 
plished by enriching the courses m chronological histoiy by 
dealing with the vaiious aspects of a given culture Thus 
Ancient Greece was studied m terms of art, music, literatuie, 
science as well as the social, economic, and political life of the 
time. 

Occasionally such couises weie planned and taught co¬ 
operatively fiom the outset In other cases, a coordinating 
teacher was responsible for the geneial planning This teacher 
called in specialists fiom the various fields for the presenta¬ 
tion of pertinent materials Couises of this sort were defended 
on the glound that the student seemed a well-rounded unified 
view of a given cultuie, instead of getting fragments in vari¬ 
ous unrelated courses A general criticism of courses of this 
type is that far too much attention is given to the past. Even 
though the group of teachers lesponsible for the program 
may be sensitive to the need for focusing upon present-day 

^“Twenty-seven Hjg’h School Plans,*’ ogr essme Educattony Vol X, 
November, 1933, pp 373-3 So 
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piobleras, all too frequently the orientation is in terms of the 
past The work of the earlier years is a sort of pieparation 
for the consideration of cuirent problems later on This Is 
partially corrected by a constant “shuttling” between problems 
of contemporary living and the past. This plan became known 
as the culture-epoch appioach. In modified form it is still 
to be found in a few schools. 

2. The Unified Studies Afptoach 

A number of schools apparently accepted the underlying 
philosophy of the cultui e-epoch approach, but for obvious 
reasons were not able to leorganize then piogiams in such 
diastic fashion. They theicfoic confined their changes to the 
uniting of hisLoiy and Faiglish Chionological histoiy pro 
vided the sequence, but the scope was enlaiged by intiodiicmg 
a study of the literature of a given period Frequently, to 
avoid raising the cost of instiuction, two sections (one of his¬ 
tory and one of English) were thrown together and were 
taught by two teacheis. At ceitain tunes the history teacher 
would be in charge, at others the English tcachei would deal 
with the litciary aspects. This plan proved to be quite un¬ 
satisfactory, because all too often the English teachers felt 
that they had become hand-maidens of the social-science teach¬ 
ers They felt that, they were hampeied by being requiied to 
confine tlieii effoits to the liLeiatuic of a ceitain peiiod It was 
not unusual to find instances of complete separation even 
though the plan had been made administratively possible by 
scheduling an English class and a social-science class con¬ 
secutively in Intel connecting looms, and piovidmg complete 
freedom to coopierate After two or three yeais of struggle 
most schools saw the folly of attempting to “put subjects to¬ 
gether ” These attempts did, however, pave the way to the 
development of couises which gave up the idea of chrono- 
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logical sequence and introduced {unctional subject-matter from 
many fields 

When the study had been under way about three years, 
schools began seriously to reexamine their purposes. Under the 
impetus of the Evaluation Staff,^ which held that no evalua¬ 
tion piogram could be set up until teachers formulated the 
goals toward which they wei e striving, and a small gi oup of 
educational philosophers, who held that the education should 
derive its purposes from the democratic tradition, schools be¬ 
gan to formulate new statements of purpose These statements 
varied considerably in content, but all of them were committed 
to democracy as a way of life and to the necessity of re- 
oiganizing the program in such a way as to meet the needs of 
youth and so to promote optimum development of personality 
and the fullest participation in common concerns 

Obviously there are many different means open to schools 
for the realization of the goals implied in the above genei al 
statement of purposes Some schools held that such purposes 
might be achieved by holding to conventional subject-matter 
lines, but reorganizing content within the subject Othei 
schools sought to reorganize in terms of broad fields, Thus 
courses in science (which included pcitincnt materials from 
physics, chemistry, biology, and astronomy) began to appear 
A thiid group of schools held that a thoroughgoing program 
requiied that subject-matter lines be more or less completely 
Ignored These schools set up “core programs” of various 
sorts, the main outlines of which will presently be described. 

5, The Contemforary-Problems Affroach 

This program resembles closely the culture-epoch approach 
discussed above. However, there is a more or less complete 

1 Directed by Dr Ralph Tyler, now Director of the Graduate School of 
Education, Univeisity of Chicago 
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break with chronology Crucial issues of the time are taken as 
the basis for study. The Siiiojapancse conflict is a good illus- 
tration of the type of unit developed In one school this 
started a study which went on for months and which embraced 
a thorough study of Chinese cukuie, including the arts and 
literature. Teacheis from the various fields cooperated freely 
in making the experience rich and meaningful. 

4. The Adolescent-Needs Affroach 

A numbei of schools have been greatly influenced by the 
work of the Progressive Education Association’s Commission 
on the Secondary School Cuiiiculum, and the Commission on 
Human Relations, about which a woid will be said later Draw¬ 
ing heavily from the formulations of adolescent needs of the 
Science Committee ^ of the fiist named Commission, and a 
statement of the “concerns of adolescents” made by the latter, 
certain schools sought to define tlieir core curricula m terms 
of the personal-social interactions of the individual in the 
vaiious aspects of living In terms of such categories as “per¬ 
sonal living, immediate personal-social relationships, social- 
civic and economic relationships,” attempts are being made to 
discover the broad basic needs of young people in a given 
situation and to build units of work designed to meet these 
needs in such a way as to develop the “characteristics of per 
sonality” which arc implicit in the ideals of a democratic 
society. There is no single pattern of such progiams, but they 
are similar in purpose and spii it. 

A number of schools m the Eight-Year Study that aie work¬ 
ing within this general “needs” framewoik aie developing 
“source units” dealing with some of the common areas of 
adolescent needs. At the Rocky Mountain Workshop of the 
Progressive Education Association, which was held during the 

"^Science %n Genejal Education (New Yoik, D. Appleton-Centiiry Com 
pany, 193*) 
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summer of 1938, a number of these units were worked out 
by teachers representing various fields A typical illustration 
of the procedure is a unit entitled '“^Living in the Home ” ^ 
It was prepared by classioom teachers from the following 
areas social science, English, industrial arts, home economics, 
physical education, and the fine arts. According to the com¬ 
mittee, “A source unit is a preliminary exploiation of a 
broad problem or topic to discover its teaching possibilities. 

. . A source unit usually contains some analysis of the prob¬ 
lem or topic under consideration to show its relationship to 
current and recurrent problems of children and of our society. 
It may include lists of pupil needs and interests which may 
give rise to the study of the problem and lists of desirable 
changes in pupil behavior which may be effected by this study. 
The heart of a source unit is usually a list of possible activities 
and experiences to meet these needs and interests and bring 
about these changes of behavior. There may also be a bibliog¬ 
raphy of helpful materials and suggestions foi evaluation.*’ 
This souice unit deals with the following phases of the prob¬ 
lem general philosophy, source and distribution of family 
income, face-to-face relationships, housing, social significance 
of the home, preparation for marriage, budgeting in the fam¬ 
ily, critical evaluation of advertisements, the effect of motion 
pictures on family life, and the like. Each phase is dealt with 
in terms of pupil problems, suggestive learning experiences, 
group and individual projects, and suggestions for develop¬ 
ing characteristics of behavior important in a democratic 
society. 

These source units afford much assistance to teachers who 
work in core progiams. They are, of course, not intended to 
be followed, but rather to afford suggestions for the develop- 


^ Prepated by Chandos Regiei, Maijoiie Downs, Ella Fellows, Bail 
Parce, William Boelimai, and Howard Cummings, and membeis of the Eiglit- 
Vear Study Staff 
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ment of pupil-tcacher planned learning units. They are par¬ 
ticularly valuable in situations in which one teacher is called 
j upon to teach the complete unit 

The Pufd-Teacher Plamied Curriculum 

When Piesident Leigh made his analysis of the initial 
plans of the schools of the Eight-Yeai Study, he ventuicd the 
opinion that “completely to the left of these piogiams, there 
could surely be conceived a senior high school piogram in 
line with modern psychology and ‘progressive’ education, 
which in its ladical approach to the problem of learning, 
would begin where these leave off.” Pi obably this conception 
has not been realized, but in spirit at least certain progiams do 
appear to be considerably to the “left ” ^ Some schools are 
experimenting with a “core piogiam” which contains no pie- 
viously organized subject-matter. A group of teacheis work¬ 
ing with students tiies to asceitain thiough a study of the 
previous backgiounds of pupils, theii common and special 
interests, and their immediate and piobablc future needs, the 
kinds of expeiience wfuch seem most desiiable Pupils and 
teachers develop ciiteiia of a good educational experience, ap¬ 
ply them to alternative suggestions, and finally plan a unit of 
woik which gives play not only to common mteiests, but also 
provides fully foi the exploiation of the more specialized in¬ 
terests of pupils. Thus a study of the community may be un¬ 
dertaken which includes a geneial attack upon problems of 
common interest to the gioup, but which provides for all 
soits of special projects of interest to small groups or indi¬ 
viduals. 

These pupil-teacher pIt^nned core curiicula are not funda¬ 
mentally different from those described above, except in that 
there is probably a much wider range of choice of units, and 
hence greater flexibility m adapting the activities to the de- 

^ Rcbeit D Leigh, of tti , j). 380 
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veloping interests and needs of pupils They do, however, il¬ 
lustrate an interesting trend m secc idary-school curriculum 
development. Their success depends in large measure upon 
the initiative and ingenuity of broadly trained teachers who 
see clearly the goals of the educative process which they wish 
to achieve, and who are willing to subordinate the teaching of 
fixed bodies of subject-matter to the meeting of needs and the 
development of interests. 

In this brief sketch of core curriculum development in the 
schools of the Eight-Year Study, it has been impossible to 
desciibe fully the work which is being cairied on. An ade¬ 
quate picture would require a careful study of each school’s 
progiam.^ It should also be emphasized that the plans tend 
to blend even m the same school The woik of one year may 
lepresent the “Culture-Epoch” approach, another the “Con¬ 
temporary-Problem” or “Needs” approach, while some of 
the units may be good examples of pupil-teacher planning. 
This merely indicates that the programs are in an experi¬ 
mental stage. 

It is too early to evaluate the success of these departures 
from the conventional cuiriculum. To some educatois they 
seem superficial and entirely devoid of the possibilities of sys¬ 
tem building on the pait of pupils. To others they are looked 
upon as a pi actical means of dealing with the actual problems 
which young people face. Whatever may be the final verdict, 
it may be said with certainty that these courses have brought 
new vitality to teaching and learning, and that many teachers 
are being reborn in the process of living and working with 
others. 

^ See Social Education for Apiil, 1938, for descriptions of the work done 
in some of these schools 
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THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S COMMIS¬ 
SION ON THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM ^ 

As the work of the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College progiessed, it became clear that a second com¬ 
mission was needed, m the light of the needs of adolescents 
and the society in which they live, to undertake a fundamental 
study of the problem of i eorgamzation in secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

In May, 1932, the Commission on the Secondary-School 
Curriculum was appointed, with Di V T. Thayer as its 
Chairman. Duiing the school year 1932-1933 a number of 
conferences were held, composed of leaders in secondary 
schools, college teachers, and workers in social and civic or¬ 
ganizations and in the field of adolescent development. They 
agreed that secondary education should take its character 
from the urgent needs that grow out of the characteristics of 
adolescent youth and the impact of contempoiary life and 
conditions upon them. The function of the secondaiy school, 
they said, should be that of furthciing effective participation 
in the essential relationships of life To reorganize the sec¬ 
ondary school along the lines of these broad objectives, an 
adequate understanding of adolescents, based upon first-hand 
information, appeared to be a fiist lequisite, most of the 
material available was based on more or less superficial opm 
1011, and very little on more cai eful observation and study of 
adolescents themselves. 

A Committee on the Study of Adolescents, therefore, was 
set up within the Commission to discover, collect, and inter 

^ This statement concerning; the woik of the Piogressive Education Associa- 
tion^s Coinmissions on Secondary-School Curriculum and on Human Rela¬ 
tions has been prepared by the Editor from "Piogicssive Education Ad 
Vances” A Program to Educate Youth for Present Day Lmng (Ne^w York, 
D, Applcton-Ccntury Co, 
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pret such information about the adolescent as is pertinent to 
the problems of cui riculum reorganization It became the task 
of the Committee to construct a picture of the total person¬ 
ality of the adolescent viewed from an emotional, an intel¬ 
lectual, and a physical angle, with all of these approaches 
integrated against a home, a school, and a community back- 
giound 

The task of research was begun with the collection of 
case-history mateiial from samplings of typical adolescent 
gioups, including 650 young people ranging from the junior 
high school thiough the fourth year of college, and from as 
wide a variety of social, economic, cultural, and geographic 
backgrounds as was possible. 

Valuable data were gatheied from'face-to-face contacts with 
the adolescents themselves, from a study of their creative 
work in science, liteiature, art, and the like, fiom all avail¬ 
able records of their behavior and achievement, and from re¬ 
ports of such intimate contacts as teachers and research work¬ 
ers had with them. Sociologists, anthropologists, and educators 
worked together m this study. 

The Commission has also organized conference groups 
composed of specialists in subject-mattei, students of society 
and its institutions, school administrators, experts m adoles¬ 
cent development and workers with young people in school 
and community relations outside of the school, to study the 
contributions of their respective areas for the orientation of 
young people in the various relationships of life Committees 
in many of the departments of secondary education have been 
vigorously charged with the responsibility of examining and 
formulating the function and purpose of their respective dis¬ 
ciplines in the field of secondary education In the fields of 
social studies, mathematics, language, art, and literature and 
English, investigations are well under way and reports will be 
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published m 1939/ together with a general volume on Re¬ 
organizing Secondary Kducation- 

It IS the firm belief of this Commission that through co¬ 
operative woik between the experts in the diffeient disciplines 
or fields of knowledge, expciienced teachers in schools and 
colleges, and experts in the field of adolescent development 
the curriculum reorganization and reconstruction of the sec¬ 
ondary schools will bring about their tiue function in educa¬ 
tion. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RFLA'IIONS 

In the summer of 1935 a group of experts in various fields 
concerned with human relations, met at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, to consider and to suggest materials and means 
for dealing with the many questions laiscd by young people 
concerning their feais, aspuations and perplexities and un¬ 
spoken tensions and distortions Feeling that the answers to 
these could only be found in the existing fields of anthropol 
ogy, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, biology, child study, 
and liteialurc, they set about collecting the materials that 
needed to be made available Fust, theic was the need of 
organizing materials in a way that would be fi uitful foi adults 
working with adolescents 3 - second, that of reoi gaiiizlng and 
rewriting materials for young people, theii parents and 
teachers 

^ A report of tlie English Rxoiip on Teaching Cteattvc Wi tUng and Scmci 
m Genetal Education have already been piiblishtil. An in Genetal Education, 
and Bihliografhy of Prose Eiction are nLiiin<f piibliLation Other publics 
tions include a repoit fiom the g-ioups investiRatinji the. teaching of instlie 
miLtics, as well as mateiial fioin the ComiiiittcL on the Study of Adolescents 
All of the books and leports of the Piogicssive Education Association coin 
missions aie being publishod by D Applcton-CcnUiry Co , New York 

^ Xhe Ilanovci Conference prcpaieil an Ontlme of Pet sonaliLy and Cidtiiie 
■which biouglit together in an cntiicly new sequence a senes of topics fni 
study and a compilation of uigently needed insights into the re-lation between 
individual development and the ciikuial setting 
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It was this second task that was turned over to the Pro¬ 
gressive Education Association, and in the spring o£ 1935 the 
ComnMssion of Human Relations^ with Alice V Keliher as 
chairman, was foi med to carry on the work First, it gathered, 
assembled and interpreted questions and issues raised by 
adolescents, that had been turned over to the Commission by 
teacheis, club workers, and young people themselves Next, a 
senes of books was organized, covering the areas aiound 
which a number of the questions of adolescents centered. A 
program ^ of publication was planned which included books 
on the problems of family living, the paradoxes of human 
behavioi and concerns about normality—to be used by high- 
school students—and source books for further study—to be 
used by teachers and other adults working with youth It was 
also decided to include in the Commission’s publication pro¬ 
gram two books dealing with literary experiences and human 
relations. 

A major addition to the Commission’s program came m 
1937, when the film libraries of the motion-picture companies 
were opened to it for the selection of significant human ex¬ 
periences from the vast storehouses of feature photoplays and 
newsreels. 

1 Volumes sponsored by the Commission published in 1938 include The 
Famtly Past ami Ptssent, edited by Beinlmid Stem, a source book for the use 
of college students, teacheis, and high-school students who wish to exploie 
this problem furthei, Liteiature as E\'ploialiOfi by Louise Rosenblatt, in¬ 
tended foi te.achtrs’ use and including many suggestions foi the teaching 
of liteiature on the high-school and college level, Life and Giowtli by Alice 
sillier, dealing witli physical giowth, mcnt.al growth, social growth, hered¬ 
ity and the like, for high-school students, and a book foi parents, Do Ado¬ 
lescents Need Patents? by Katharine tVlutcside Taylor, the puipose of which 
is to help parents understand the changing needs of their children who are 
passing through adolescence in piesent-day Ainciica, and the coiresponding 
changes necessary in their parental lole if they are to fulfil these needs 
wisely and with real satisfaction to their children and themselves Foith- 
coming volumes from the Commission include Society and Family Life, for 
high-school students, Psychology and Human Liming, and a collection of 
short stones edited by Robeit Wunsch All tlicsc boolts aie published or 
will be published by D Applcton-Centuiy Co , New York. 




Part III 

THE CULTURE AND THE 
GROWTH OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The argument of our book enters now upon a new 
phase. In earlier parts we have studied the social situa¬ 
tion which confronts American education, including 
the demands thus made on education. We have can¬ 
vassed the resources available for dealing with these 
demands and have considered a rising new conception 
of education that gives promise of meeting them. 

Now we begin the closer study of a positive educa¬ 
tional program. Our first inquiry, the task of Chapter 
XI, is to consider how certain aspects of the informal 
social life inherently exert powerful educative effects, 
so powerful in fact as seemingly to ovei shadow and 
dominate all other educational effects upon the indi¬ 
vidual. The reference, it need hardly be said, is to the 
culture. We have to study first how the culture molds 
each individual to its model, and then ask what pos¬ 
sible steps can be taken to change or guide the culture 
to a better model. 

Following this study of the role of the culture, in 
Chapter XII, we examine the giowth process, noting 
the principal stages through which human develop¬ 
ment takes place and, foi each one, typical ways of 



growth and adjustment and the chief emotional-cul¬ 
tural pressui es 

Finally, m Chapter XIII, we consider the paiallel 
psychological problems of learning and living, how 
closely interrelated they are and what implications 
follow for guiding the educative process. 



Chapter XI 

THE CULTURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL ^ 


The woid culture as used m the chapter title is employed, 
we need hardly say, in the anthropological sense and as such 
is to be clearly distinguished from an older and more familiar 
usage wheie superiority of intellectual and aesthetic taste is 
implied According to anthropology, each distinguishable so¬ 
cial group has its distinctive culture, embracing all the ways 
of thinking, feeling, and acting that distinguish that group 
fiom others. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY CULTURE 

The culture means then for this discussion all of the man¬ 
made part or aspect of the human environment. It includes in 
pailicular such things as language, customs, tools, knowledge, 
ideals, standards, and institutions If civilized life differs from 
that of pumitive man, it is largely if not entirely because of 
the different culture that has been accumulated since those 
eaily days. It is nature, we say, that supplies to man the raw 
materials which he uses for his life purposes, but it is the group 
culture which detei mines how he will use these original raw 
materials If we cat apples bigger and better than the little 
sour crabapples, it is because the culture has through the years 
built, by selection, bettei vaiieties and has learned better how 
to cultivate them If we who live in New York eat apples 
grown in the Pacific Northwest, it is because the culture sup- 

^ This chapter was written by William H. Kilpatrick 

zpi 
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plies not only lailioads but business corpoiations and law and 
order and commercial customs and all the other man-made 
contrivances which directly or indirectly underlie the apple 
business 

The contributions of the culture are so many and so per¬ 
vasive in our lives that it lakes an elfort to think what life 
without the culture would be If by some miracle each of us 
now living in the world were suddenly divested of all that the 
culture has given, we should find ourselves a kind of higher 
ape, without language, without customs, and recognizing noth¬ 
ing of the ordinal y implements of our now usual living. 
Clothes and houses would mean next to nothing Cooking 
would vanish Hunger would drive us to eager seaiching for 
food, but we should have to Icai n by blind trial what is good 
to eat, and almost all would soon starve, because we should 
know nothing of how to grow or othei wise secure the needed 
foodstuffs. 

We can get some idea of what the cultuie docs for us by 
contrasting the differences in manners and customs to be 
found the world over. If the Brahmans surprise us by eating 
with their fingers, we suipiisc them by using cups and plates 
that othei s have previously used. Nay more, we disgust them 
by using a handkerchief moie than once, by washing our 
bodies in a tub instead of in running water, and most of all 
by our eating flesh. When we go to China or Japan, our friends 
there, with the most kindly of attitudes towaid us, have to 
excuse us time and time again for failing to obseive certain 
refinements of intercouise that seem to them so natural as to 
be impel ative. On our part it seems, for instance, that monog¬ 
amy IS the only proper marriage, but m many parts of the 
world polygamy is so mtienched that wife No. i encourages 
her husband to bring home Nos. 2 and 3 and if possible 4 and 
5. The more the better It adds to the dignity of the household 
and divides the work. Also to us it seems proper that the man 
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should be the aggressive member of society, but Margaret 
Mead reports tribes where it is the women who are aggressive. 
Possibly, the extreme case for us is found in those tribes who, 
believing that the dead live in the spirit world forever with 
the same strength they had at death, therefore kill their aged 
while they are still relatively vigorous. A young man will thus 
m filial love kill his father that he may live comfortably for¬ 
ever in the hereafter. So far does the culture go to determine 
how men will think and act. 

The culture we have said is cumulative Each generation 
transmits more or less completely the used parts, both of what 
it had received and of what it has contrived The cultural con¬ 
tinuity, which IS the essential factor in the perpetuation of any 
particular type of civilization, is thus maintained by the fact 
of individual learning In sum, the culture is communicable 
intelligence It is embodied on the one hand in the contrived 
objects and institutions through which the group carries on the 
varied processes of its associated living It is at the same time 
and on the other hand as truly embodied in the people who 
thus live together using the resources made available to them 
by the culture. It is in the light of such consideration that 
John Dewey has said that all that is distinctively human is 
learned. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CULTURE ON THE INDIVIDUAL 

To undei stand better the dependence of the individual 
upon the culture foi what he thinks and values as well as for 
what he mostly does 111 outward fashion, consider the facts 
of the infant’s growth in life after his start at birth. Each 
human is born into a group possessed of its peculiar culture 
and occupying its specific habitat While the respective cul¬ 
tures of any two neighboring groups may have many similari¬ 
ties, they will if examined closely enough show many sig- 
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nificant differences. So the chdd at bu th has awaiting all about 
him a peculiar culture in actual use by the membeis of the 
family and the community into which he is born. His helpless¬ 
ness makes their care of him absolutely necessary not only to 
his well-being, but even to his continued existence. At least m 
his early years, he must live with othei s and upon others if he 
IS to live at all. These pregnant conditions of life bring it 
about that each noi mal child learns at least the more elemental 
culture of his group. He must eat the food they offer, pre¬ 
pared after their manner, and served as they serve it Simi¬ 
larly, he learns to dress as they dress and talk as they talk. He 
engages in their festival days and accepts their manners, their 
standards, and their ideals What happens when the group 
culture has no single or uniform pattern to be accepted we 
shall later discuss, but whei c the gi oup culture is homogeneous 
and self-consistent the child by the very fact of growing up 
m the group and sliaiing m its life acquires its distinctive 
culture. 

The fact that the growing child thus learns the culture of 
his group is so significant for educational theory and for the 
building of the individual, that we must dwell upon it fur¬ 
ther, looking 'mote closely at the process by which this learn¬ 
ing takes place and sensing moi e intimately how far-reaching 
are the effects of the learning upon the very selfhood of the 
learner. 

In a later chapter on the learning process we shall consider 
the psychology involved m this child learning Here it is the 
part played by the culture that concerns us, or rather how the 
child IS formed by the culture as he mteiacts with the sur¬ 
rounding social life built on that cultuie. 

All life IS, of course, intei action between the organism and 
Its environment The child thus interacts, of necessity as we 
have seen, with his family environment. His life depends on 
It He must then paiticipate in the family life going on around 
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him. what the family counts important for him, he must 
take account of, his helplessness insures it. The family’s val¬ 
ues become his values. The joint effects of opportunity offered 
and of approval bestowed or withheld aie well-nigh irresist¬ 
ible to the growing child His learning thus follows the fam¬ 
ily pattern. As he grows older, similar learning of a laiger 
pattern is continually repeated in larger community situations. 
To share in what seems the supremely impoitant things going 
on in community life, to find opportunities thus opened up 
for expanding personal powers, to feel the approval of others 
and of self in worthy work well done—these are the social 
processes that result in the learner’s acceptance of the group 
ways and standards as his ways and his standards And hav¬ 
ing once accepted them, they grow the stronger in him as he 
in tuin upholds them before those who are younger than he. 
Anyone who has seen the insistence of a three-year-old on his 
cliance-leai ned variant of a nursery rime can understand 
somewhat of the insistence of tube members upon their pe¬ 
culiar tribal ways Anything else i^ to them simply unthink¬ 
able. How anything different can be learned, we shall later 
considei. But meanwhile the rule holds. The child learns the 
group ways Outwardly he behaves in the fashion upheld by 
the group culture Inwardly, he thinks the group thoughts, 
feels the group values, accepts the group standards, and thus 
becomes the group-type person. His very self is built on the 
gioup model—and he approves If willing be not too strong a 
term to use, he wills it so 


INDIVIDUAL RESISTANCE TO THE CULTURE 

What has just been said does not mean that any known cul- 
tuie is so wisely and so consistently built as to cause no in¬ 
dividual resistance to its appiopnation A certain culture may 
have been built to satisfy its adult men with the result that 
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its women and children are more or less saci ificed or exploited 
to this male cultural model. Or again, the folkways may 
prove hard to learn, or may be inconsistent, having taught one 
way for a certain age and then requiring a contrary way later, 
Among us it is rather probable that the baby is at times com- 
pulsoiily adjusted too early to adult conventions, as is brought 
out in the chapter on “The Growth Process,” In such cases what 
we call personality maladjustment may easily result. Habits 
set up in obedience to one set of demands conflict with habits 
of another set. The individual is torn within, unhappy, and 
emotionally unstable 

It is of couise true that normal child “natui e” is very adapt¬ 
able. Within wide limits it will adjust itself without con¬ 
scious dissatisfaction to the difficult external demands. How 
this IS true may be seen in ceitain reversals When “women’s 
rights” began to be preached in this country and Great Britain, 
it was oftentimes the women who most objected Queen Vic- 
toiia in 1870 tlius spoke of “this mad, wicked folly of 
‘Woman’s Rights’ ” and thought that Lady Blank who had 
been advocating such “ought to get a good whiffin^^ (italics 
hers), and concluded, “It is a subject which makes the Queen 
so furious that she cannot contatn hei self ” ’• 

The Queen in keeping with most women of the time had 
accepted, possibly with an apprehensive sense of instability in 
the matter, the inferior status of women in the masculine 
scheme. Once the new rights had been established, the former 
unstable equilibrium becomes cleaier 

It is perhaps in connection with internal resistances that in¬ 
dividuality is most truly built, individuality m the sense that 
the self knows its will, knows why, and will insist within lira 
Its upon its way The words, “within limits,” perhaps tell the 
story best. Individuality is not mere stubborn insistence, at 

^ Lytton Stiachey, Queen Vtclotia (New Yoik, Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1924)1 P 299 
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least not individuality of the better kind The better kind is 
conscious of its own wishes but is also conscious of proper 
limits and what is involved in both. Building one’s individual¬ 
ity in this better sense may well begin at the mothei’s breast, 
for instance, to stop feeding when one has enough Wherever 
there is outside pressure and inner opposition, there is op¬ 
portunity for intelligent individuality to build itself further 
into being The process is unending. 

The present book is no place to pursue a very interesting in¬ 
quiry implicit in the foi egoing Certainly some cultures seem 
better than others to answer to human needs. The question is 
as to how far “nature” furnishes the basis for this in what we 
used to call “instinctive wants ” Somewhere, but not here, 
men must study what constitutes the good life, how deeply if 
at all this IS fixed by “nature,” and what therefore are the 
resulting criteria for judging cultures. 

UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF THE CULTURE 

It must not be infei red from the foregoing that the group 
culture IS necessarily 01 even generally distributed evenly 
throughout the group The simpler the type of culture and 
the more restricted the area-habitat, the more nearly will the 
group culture be held alike by all of like age and like sex 
within the group But for modern peoples in civilized countries 
the facts are far otherwise. Diffeiences in wealth and in more 
or less hereditary family status, differences in regional sub¬ 
cultures—all these indicate wide differences in opportunity 
and encoui-agemeiit with resulting coi relative differences of 
culture appropriation For example, the doctrine of evolution 
IS very differently held by variant sub-groups in this country 
—from an extreme at one end of those who would be aston¬ 
ished and perhaps ashamed that any should question their 
acceptance of the general position and outlook through a wide 
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distribution to an opposite extreme of otheis who would indig¬ 
nantly deny any sympathy at all with the doctiine Similarly, 
we have the vast majority who think of buttons as possibly 
the least controveisial matter imaginable in a quarrelsome 
world, while at the same time we have a remnant, holding 
to an earlier attitude, who reject buttons in favor of hooks- 
and-eyes as being somehow moie pleasing to God. In like 
manner, our country shows many vaiiations in the kinds of 
English spoken, in the standards of social cultivation upheld 
in attitude toward superstitions, in political ideals, and in re¬ 
ligions prefeiied Finally, m addition to all the differences 
like those just indicated, there always remain individual 
differences In fact, no two mature individuals in the total 
group hold the culture exactly alike These geneial facts of 
the unequal distribution of the cultuic set, as we shall later 
see, a veiy significant problem for any school system that ac¬ 
cepts seriously its social task 


CULTURAL MOLDING NOT AN IMPOSITION 

What has just been said about building individuality upon 
the successive instances of inteinal resistance to external de¬ 
mands IS not to be understood as implying that the geneial 
piocess of the cultural molding of the child is such a process 
of imposition upon an otherwise complete person and self as 
takes place when a conquering nation, say, attempts to force 
Its cultuie upon the matuie members of the conquered group 
This process of molding childhood into the home group model 
is far different. Imposition m any full sense implies set op 
position. In such case there is, first, the presence of an oppos¬ 
ing person who knows what is proposed, objects that it is 
proposed, and attempts at least inwaidly to resist imposition 
There is, second, the impioser who means to go ahead in spite 
of the opposition. While the child may object to feeding fur- 
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ther when he is full, this does not mean that he objects either 
to the feeding process as a whole or tp the food as offered 
While there will be instances of resistance to this or that fea¬ 
ture of the culture, on the whole—as said above—the child 
wills his participation m the surrounding group as far and as 
fast as he builds a self capable of choosing Individual choice 
is, to be sure, built up pai tly in the instances of resistance, but 
more fiequently in the instances of deciding which alternative 
will best serve and then sticking to his choice in spite of the 
difficulties inherent in the path Indeed a wholesome self, a 
wholesome chooser, is built out of resistances only as these are 
“digested,” so to speak, into a personality that sees defensible 
leasons for its course 

It IS by this process of entering freely and zealously into 
the life about him that the child becomes a self, a personality. 
While he may from time to time resist the adults with whom 
he associates, this will more usually come from their mistaken 
zeal in pushing things upon him for which he is not yet ready. 
In so far as his elders act wisely, they supply absolutely essen¬ 
tial means of building his selfhood Without the help and 
presence of these others about him, without their language, 
their distinctions, their standards, their effective institutions, 
without their active embodiment of these in the common so¬ 
cial piocess, without the opportunity thus offered him to 
share increasingly m their surrounding social life—without all 
these, the child had never become in any true sense a choosing 
self or personality. So that the culture is not to be thought of 
as imposed from without upon an already formed personality 
Rather does the culture furnish the opportunity and stuff out 
of which the personality is initially formed. What thus enters 
initially into selfhood is integral with that selfhood, part and 
parcel of its very essence, very self of very self—at time m 
fact dearer than life itself. In this fashion is the individual 
built 
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FURTHER MOLDING BY THE CULTURE 

It would be a mistake to stippose that the molding influence 
o£ the culture is limited to childhood and youth. Actual in¬ 
fluencing continues throughout life, but largely upon the 
earlier foundations. We wish now to trace the continued se¬ 
lective effect of the early molding. 

In a complex civilization such as ours the culture will offer 
many opportunities and among them some that exclude others 
As James said, “Not that I would not, if I could, be both 
handsome and fat, and well dressed, and a great athlete, and 
make a million a year, be a wit, a bon-vivant, and a lady-killer 
as well as philosopher, a philanthropist, statesman, warrior, 
and African explorer, as well as ‘tone poet’ and saint, Bat 
the thing is imfosstble” ^ So one makes choices that in their 
turn determine other choices. 

Each person then is always being molded along two lines, 
one more or less in common with others in his group, by 
which he becomes Chinese or French or American as the case 
may be, the other within the group by which he becomes a 
business man or aitist or policeman, a radical or conservative, 
a mystic or realist, interested in travel or in athletics or in 
philanthropy, a collector of old books or of stamps or of 
antiques, a lover of books or hating reading Whatever the 
specific line one may adopt, that line becomes thereafter a 
selective agency to determine what he will see in preference 
to other things, what he will value, what he will pursue. And 
each such succeeding choice of thing to see and value and do 
fastens him the more definitely along that line. Few are ca¬ 
pable of tianscending their choices so as to see themselves as 
others see them, and still fewer to act upon what they see. 

1 William James, Principles af Psychology (New York, Henry Holt & Co, 
1890), Vol. I, p 309. “ 
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Now it IS the culture that prior to the individual offered these 
several qpportunities and no others, that fixed the character 
o£ each of the several lines The choices within any one culture 
are always different from the choices in another culture, and 
nothing IS much stronger in its pressure upon one than the de¬ 
mands of one’s own chosen line. One thus becomes what one 
has chosen to be, but always within the available framework 
of the cultural offeung. In this way is individuality built 
Within the cultural pattern. 

What was said earlier about possible individual resentments 
belongs also here to correct possible misunderstandings at this 
point. It must not be supposed that the formation of the 
social-model self is never attended by tensions and tears The 
evidence is too strong to the contrary Too many of us know 
peisonally of what seems like a natural aversion on the part of 
small boys to clean hands Even uniform practice need not 
mean complete internal acceptance It is said that in the first 
frenzy of the Russian Revolution Jewish boys and girls sig¬ 
nalized their new freedom by displaying hams in the syna¬ 
gogue, while nearer home to us women’s sudden conversion 
to smoking and the display by girls of shorts and one-piece 
bathing suits may carry analogous implications. 

# 

CULTURAL ORIGIN OF “RACIAl” CHARACTERISTICS 

It IS hardly to be doubted that it is by this process of cultural 
molding that there have been built the diversity of “racial” 
and nationalist types whose opposed characteristics so impress 
the reader and traveler, French, German, Italian, Chinese, 
Japanese, British, native African as the case may be. Many, 
perhaps most, seeing these differences, have been so impressed 
with their deep pervasiveness as to imagine them innate m 
origin, the outworking of some biologically hereditary national 
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soul. But cold science points otherwise In spite of Nazi asser¬ 
tion we must deny to German or Jew, Nordic, Aryan^ short 
head or long head, white skin or black skin, French or Japa¬ 
nese, any peculiar racial endowment that determines the char, 
acteristics we see Outward physical features, to be sure, differ 
from gioup to group, as size, coloration, hair structure, also 
will qualities of ability and aptitude differ natively from in¬ 
dividual to individual within any group But so far no discrim¬ 
inating study has proved racial diffcienccs of ability or apti¬ 
tude. In fact, the ci oser the study, the less basis does there ap¬ 
pear on the whole for looking to heredity to explain group 
trait differences More and more does it appear that the cul¬ 
ture IS the source and cause of the taste and behavior difference 
that we find among peoples. 


CULTURAL CONFLICTS AND INDIVIDUAL MALADJUSTMENT 

As already more than once suggested, modern civilizations 
show cultuial inconsistencies, the result as we shall later see 
of cultural lag Where such inconsistencies are pronounced, 
the individuals of the group are likely to suffer Cultuial in¬ 
consistencies mean opposed and contradictory behavior de¬ 
mands Religious considerations, for example, demand that 
each seek his neighbor’s good, while competitive business de¬ 
mands that each seek his own good if need be at the expense 
of others. The individual living the culture will thus contain 
within himself inconsistent and contradictory ideas and atti¬ 
tudes, Being so built, he feels contradictory impulses as he is 
stirred now by this or by that contradictory side or phase of 
life Much individual emotional strain thus results with con¬ 
sequent personality difficulties How maladjustments follow 
a distraught cultuie and what education should do about such 
matteis are very important problems taken up elsewhere in 
this book. 
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CONSCIOUS MODIFICATION OF THE GROUP CULTURE 

We come now to certain piime questions which strategically 
underlie the problem both of democratic education and of 
conscious social change. First, is the individual fatalistically 
bound to the cultural model? If, as we must admit, the child 
has no say as to the gioup into which he is to be born, and if, 
as we have likewise seen, the culture molds the growing child 
to its model, then the question arises as to whether there is any 
escape from a socially predestined group character and out¬ 
look. If there be no escape from this fate, why talk about 
demociatic education to result m intelligent self-direction? 
Education would seem shut up to being indoctrination, indoc¬ 
trination of the group culture, that and nothing else. 

And, second, if the group culture thus molds the group 
members to its model so that they think the group thoughts 
and accept its attitudes, the further question arises as to how 
any group once given a distinctive cultural model can ever 
change it into anything else Can thinking change the culture, 
or can chance alone? In fact, unless something additional to 
the foregoing considerations can be brought to bear on the 
problem there would seem no possible change The eternally 
self-perpetuating character of the gioup model would seem 
assured. 

The answer to these questions, if they can be found, must 
indicate the lines of advance for a democratic system of educa¬ 
tion and a democratic effort at social improvement. 

Is it possible for any group by talang thought to bring its 
culture to a new model? And if yes, how? These are possibly 
the most important questions of our day According as the 
world actually answers them, so will history be made for the 
coming epoch. 

The answer to the questions raised seems to lie in the words 
“by taking thought.” There was once a time in history when 
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it appealed impossible to take thought regarding the culture. 
Boaz tells us that early man went for 30,000 years without 
changing his stone implements It is hardly probable that men 
spent much of their time during those long centuries bemoan¬ 
ing the fact that while they could see the inadequacy of their 
existing tools and would ask questions about improving them, 
they knew no way to answer their questions. It seems far moie 
likely that they did not see the inadequacy and did not ask the 
questions, or if any did so ask, probably the others thought 
them but idle questions, fitter to be disi egarded than troubled 
about. 

It was the Greeks who, so far as we know, first learned how 
to ask pointed questions about the culture, and their conse¬ 
quent contribution to the world has been great beyond woids 
to express. We are, of course, not to suppose that man went 
from the Stone Age to the time of Athens with no additions to 
the culture On the contrary, vaiious nations had found many 
useful processes and conceived highly significant conceptions, 
and mankind had benefited. But conscious questioning, or 
pei’haps better the self-conscious questioning of the cultuie, 
that, it appears, waited for the Greeks 

It came about apparently in this way. When history rises, 
the Greeks had moved down into the islands and peninsulas 
wheie Europe and Asia Minor came together. A few had 
settled the Asiatic coast, more stayed in Europe. They had 
their common culture, but they held it uncritically. They were 
conscious of their religious festivals, for example, and of what 
was riglit in connection and what was wrong, but they had 
never known how other customs differed exactly, nor had 
they seriously asked which was right, or why, and still less 
had they asked what is it to be right, and what makes one 
thing right and something else wrong Their traditional cul¬ 
ture told them what to do, and that sufficed. So stood the 
Greeks when history dawned. 
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Bvit that state o£ simplicity could not last Those Greeks 
who lived in Asia could not but learn of the diffeient folk¬ 
ways of their Asiatic neighbois Neither the two peoples nor 
their cultures would stay quite separate, and contrasting cus¬ 
toms would raise questions But still fuither, the soil of Gieece 
was thin, It soon failed to meet population demands. Some 
adventurous ones took to the sea in ships and traded with dis¬ 
tant nations Ceitain cities sent out colonies to sparsely occu¬ 
pied lands The seafaieis brought back reports of the stiangc 
lands and customs they had seen The colonists both saw 
other customs and were forced by differing conditions to adapt 
their oiigmal culture to the new conditions. This forced them 
to think about what changes it were wise to make. And keep¬ 
ing in touch with their mother cities (whence our word 
metro'polu) t these modified and contrasting ways were duly 
reported back home Students and teachers went back and foi th 
Meanwhile came the Persian Wars in which Gieece for two 
geneiations was threatened to be swallowed up in the Persian 
Empire 

All of these foreign contacts and stiange contrasts, espe¬ 
cially as motivated by the thieats, awakened the Greeks to a 
new consciousness of themselves, to a self-conscious criticism 
not only of their own culture, but of culture and life and 
thought in general. Why do the ways of people so differ? 
Which IS right? What does ught mean? What does it mean to 
ask about right and wrong? Are rightness and wrongness any¬ 
thing more than the accidents of different history? Or are 
there underlying reasons to make some things right and 
others wrong? And if so, what are these underlying facts or 
considerations ? 

Thus was born to the world a new capacity to engage 
in conscious and critical questioning. Herodotus who wrote 
most and best of differing cultures was given a great prize of 
money for his writings by the appreciative Athenians It is 
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significant that he like every gi-eat teacher of that day was 
born outside of Greece proper and in close contact with other 
cultures, so potent were the contiasts to stir thought. The 
conscious ciiticism thus stmed to life was put into the culture. 
Plato and Aristotle formulated it best Men began to live it. 
The schools taught it. The Greeks later carried it to Alex¬ 
andria, to Damascus, to Pome When Christianity arose, the 
new doctrines were formulated by Greek-taught scholars in 
terms of neo-Platoiiism Long years latei, they were reformu¬ 
lated and given to the western woild in Aiistotle’s terminol¬ 
ogy When Rome conquered the world, Greek thought con¬ 
quered the Empire, and Stoic doctrine appeared as Roman 
law Greek criticism and Greek conceptions thus by many ave¬ 
nues entered western culture. We are the result. 

The next most impoitant addition to western culture and 
so to the world is the movement called modern science. Spimg- 
ing to be sure from Greek roots, science after a thousand years 
of wandeiing in the wilderness took on new life. Specifically, 
men began in a new conscious fashion to decide what to think 
and do by the way their ideas would work out when put to 
the crucial test of observation or experiment Before this, in 
doctiinal matteis men mostly followed either authority as of 
the church or of Aristotle, or logical deductions after the 
manner of Euclid from “self-evident” propositions, or more 
usually a combination of authority and deduction. The break 
is perhaps clearest seen in Galileo Whethei the story of drop¬ 
ping balls from the Pisan tower be histoiy or only myth, it is 
still psychologically and logically true From a prelimmaiy 
study, Galileo formulated his hypotheses as to how bodies do 
fall and put these hypotheses to the crucial test of observation 
and experiment And this is the essence of scientific method 
On this foundation Newton built his Pnncipia, on the same 
foundation Michelson and Einstein ovei threw the Principia 
—successive victories for the same method. 
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Thus it is that the fatalistic control of the culture over its 
own future has been broken Before men had achieved the 
ability and disposition to question critically, they were in effect 
bound to what already was Chance might throw new facts 
before their eyes, but men had no assured conscious method 
of study. Man’s greatest change m himself, at least in historic 
tunes, has been tlie budding of self-conscious ciiticism. Man’s 
greatest invention is the method of conscious invention. The 
modern individual if favored by intelligence and opportunity 
is practically forced, partly by the contrasts and contradictions 
within our civilization, paitly by the accumulated questions, 
attitudes, and techniques of the culture, to rise above the auto¬ 
matic dominance of any received culture into such a criticism 
of that culture as frees him, m some measure at least, to shape 
his own thought outlook and his own action pattern Thus it 
is that the cultuie now contains within itself the available 
means of escaping from its automatic contiol The individual 
can be fiee, but his freedom must be achieved. He must him¬ 
self achieve it, but others can help The new culture is essen¬ 
tial. Teaching is nearly so 

INDIVIDUAL CREATION AND FREEDOM 

At this point the question of individual creation naturally 
arises. Is human creation a fact? If yes, is it the gift of the gods 
or may one build it up in himself? Has the culture anything 
to do with the matter? That creation is in some sense a fact 
cannot be denied. Before our very eyes new ideas and new 
contrivances do arise, and the sweep of history more abun¬ 
dantly confirms Moreover, a particular man will seem in a 
true sense the source of a specific idea—Newton, for example, 
of the identity of earth’s gravitation with the movements of 
the planets, and Einstein of relativity. Often two or moie 
men “originate” the same idea about the same time but mde- 
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pendently of each other, as Newton and Leibnitz the calculus 
and Darwin and Wallace the doctrine of evolution by natural 
selection. Such multiple creation suggests a clue. 

As already discussed, the culture grows by accumulation 
and this, of course, not simply by addition but as well by cross- 
fertilization of part with part At any one time new ideas will 
have been introduced that need only to be brought together to 
suggest, to the competent, still newer ideas The process is un¬ 
ending and moreover is itself cumulative That is, the more 
we know, the more problems we shall have, and the more 
numerous and significant probably will be the advances made. 
And history bears it out. We saw above the 30,000 years of 
early man with no significant change in his stone implements. 
Within histone times, up to say 1800, the rate of discovery and 
invention was very much moi e rapid than dunng these 30,000 
yeais, and since 1800 very, very much more rapid even than 
that rapid rate. These figures prove,—the word is not too 
strong—that man’s powei to do new thinking increases with 
its own achievements and in geometrical ratio If we take as 
our definition of intelligence the supenoi ability to discover 
and invent, we can say that the cumulative growth of the 
culture, qualitatively and quantitatively, means the cumulative 
creation of intelligence available upon demand for all com¬ 
petent to take it 

The use of the word competent m the preceding paragraph 
refers to what is ordinarily called “native ability.” We should 
hasten to add that accoi ding to the best received opinion—^with 
no significant dissent—native ability has not appreciably im¬ 
proved since the Stone Age Children are born now no more 
able to learn, no more creative, than then It is the cultural 
accumulation that explains the difference Those among us 
fortunate enough to learn what the culture now holds in 
store can therein become vastly moi e creative than were their 
Stone-Age ancestors or even their eighteenth-century fore- 
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fathers. It is this potentiality inherent 111 the culture that justi¬ 
fies the definition that the culture is communicable intelligence. 
It should be added that we have not built intelligence equally 
along all lines , So far we have done better in the natural 
science realm than elsewhere But there seems no leason to 
doubt that by taking appropriate thought we can build all 
analogous increase of intelligence along any other desired 
line. 

We can now return to the question of individual creation. 
Each person, any person, who contrives a response new to 
him with which to meet a situation that he feels, is in so far 
creative The more creative a man is, the freer he is, and this 
m two senses. First, he is freer m that he can control the con¬ 
fronting difficult situations rather than be controlled or bound 
by them. This we may call practical freedom Second, he is 
freer in that he creates his own life more from within his 
own resources rather than being compelled to think and act 
simply as the hitherto existing culture has built into the be¬ 
havior of the mass. Fie rises creatively above the mass who 
think and act simply as the group model has had it. This is 
creative-personality freedom 

It may finally be added to avoid misunderstanding that 
while the terms intelligence and budding intelligence have 
figured prominently in the foregoing discussion, this is not to 
be taken as meaning that we have been concerned with “pure 
intellect” to the exclusion of creation where other aspects of 
personality as emotion and imagination, for example, are in¬ 
volved. So far as appears, creation can and does go on in any 
and every kind of human experience. Each cxpeiience, of 
course, as Chapter XIII brings out, always involves the whole 
organism, with thinking, feeling, impulse, bodily action, glan¬ 
dular action, each always present in greater or less degree. 
Any actual creative act therefore involves all aspects of per¬ 
sonality and must be so understood, though any one creative 
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act may lie primarily in the intellectual realm, as for in¬ 
stance Newton’s contiibutions referred to above, or it may 
lie pnmaiily in some esthetic field as painting 01 architecture. 
So much for the creative freedom of the human individual. 


GROUP CONTROL OVER THE GROUP CULTURE 

The next question is as to the group Can any large cultural 
group by taking thought achieve the determination of its own 
cultuial development? TcFthis question the “theoretical” an¬ 
swer clearly seems yes If the group will, it can. But what 
about the will? Most of the members of any now existing so¬ 
cial gioup have not gone far toward achieving the individual 
freedom discussed in the preceding Many, if not most, among 
us are still largely bound by the culture as we have uncritically 
accepted it. This seems not so much a matter of opportunity 
£01 amount of schooling as it docs a matter partly of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of education that privilege or its lack entails, and 
partly of the different kinds of conscious education that schools 
can withhold or give. Privilege taken by itself tends to bind 
one to those ways of thinking and acting that support and 
maintain the status quo. On the other hand, appaient injus¬ 
tice, so felt by any one m his own life, makes it easier for ques¬ 
tions to arise regarding the status quo, whether it were not 
better changed Good conscious teaching can help overcome 
the indoctrination of the status quo, as it can make moie in¬ 
telligent the questioning of those who suffer injustice. Pos¬ 
sibly the middle group who suffer less but still feel insecuiity 
may, if adequately led to think, prove the deciding ones to 
determine what the group will do. 

We may restate the foregoing by saying the essential ques¬ 
tion is whether intelligence is to be given fiee play m social 
affairs, free play to find what to do, free play to devise new 
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plans of action as these may piove necessaiy and put them into 
effect. If most of oui people are largely bound by uncriticized 
ideas, the practical question becomes one of education, edu¬ 
cation of a kind that frees people from the tyranny of mere 
tradition into the ability and disposition to weigh and judge 
and act on merits Of course no formal discipline is possible 
heie. If the education is to serve in matters of social change, 
It must deal with matters pertinent to such change Also it may 
be that we lack as yet some essential conceptions and distinc¬ 
tions with which to attack our problems If so, then we must 
look to the most capable among us by continual study to con¬ 
trive the needed ideas and distinction as we discussed above 
in the general building of intelligence, specifically as we did 
two geneiations ago for dealing practically with electricity. 
This, too, is a matter of education but of a more creative kind 
Education then faces in this problem at least two tasks, the 
one primarily of higher education to devise new thoughts and 
make them available, the other primarily of adult education 
and non-higher education in general to build intelligence 
among the people—adult education to work among those now 
in the thick of active life, the ordinary schools and colleges to 
woik within the rising generation. That all such educational 
effort must be free to follow all possibly worthwhile leads, 
however new or radical, follows as an immediate corollary 
else we may miss some now unseen golden opportunity To 
refuse in advance to study any possible line is simply to agree 
111 advance to be by just that much ignorant and possibly stupid 
In such ways education becomes tiuly social. It then is sim¬ 
ply and exactly society taking into its own hands the enter¬ 
prise of becoming intelligent about its own future. We must 
trust what intelligence we now have to tell us how to find a 
better intelligence to act upon We must agree in advance to 
give to intelligence its own free play. 
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CULTURAL LAG AND ITS RESULTING PROBLEMS 

Any adequate civilization must have a more or less bal¬ 
anced culture, part fitting with part to form an effective whole, 
so as to care for all the varied essential aspects of group life 
If anything should happen to change certain parts of such a 
balanced culture, while the other parts remained relatively un¬ 
changed, the resulting unbalance would introduce strains into 
the social whole with corresponding social problems. 

Such a state of affairs where, in a changing civilization, cer¬ 
tain essential paits of the culture lag behind others, is called 
cultural lag. 

That any unsolved social problem entails its load of threat 
and danger for the social group to carry needs but to be stated. 
The more such unsolved problems, the greater the load. Any 
national group, depending upon its hitherto achieved attitudes 
and its practice and skill in solving social problems, has its 
upper limit to the load of unsolved problems that it can carry. 
Beyond that it must expect to break It appears that the na¬ 
tions used to parhamentaiy procedure and democratic processes 
m geneial can carry a heavier load than can nations not so 
practiced, Every nation that now has a dictatorship had pre¬ 
viously had but limited experience in democracy processes No 
nation of extended expel ience in democracy has as yet suc¬ 
cumbed to dictatorship. 

Our country is among those that have had extensive piac- 
tice in democratic processes, but it now carries a great load of 
unsolved social problems. Moreover the rate of social change 
seems certainly accelerating, and the cultural lag of unad¬ 
justed institutions and inadequate social thinking will there¬ 
fore increase unless we can show better success than recently 
m coping with our unsolved social problems. We too can 
reach the limit of the load we can carry 

The matter has an individual bearing as well The greater 
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the number and intensity of the outstanding unsolved social 
problems, the greater the emotional strain upon the members 
of the group Not all will feel the sti-am equally, but some 
grow up emotionally unstable and maladjusted because the 
strain was too great for them to carry. This is a very present 
trouble with us now 

The foregoing considerations of the mounting load of un¬ 
solved social problems and of the personal emotional strain 
from social stresses constitute demands on the school that can¬ 
not be disregarded. Every curnculum-makei must take them 
crucially into account 

The threat from these two constitute the negative side of 
the problem of the culture The positive side is the possibility 
suggested above that any group can, if it will but give the 
necessary time and effort to the task, consciously build such 
social intelligence as will guide the development of its culture 
into a more adequate content. It is these considerations that 
the study of the culture offers to the school to light its way as 
it seeks to educate the individual child and the nation for a 
fuller lealization of the more abundant life 



Chapter XII 

THE GROWTH PROCESS ^ ' 

* » 

WHAT IS GROWTH'' 

The child grows up by learning to satisfy his emotional 
needs m acceptable ways, and his personality at any given 
stage of his development is the sum total of the satisfying 
ways he finds to adjust his biological inheritance to his cir¬ 
cumstances Those who guide and educate him have the re¬ 
sponsibility of determining the range of acceptable behavior, 
of offering him opportunities for satisfaction that are con¬ 
sonant with the demands of the group in which he lives and 
that are likely to further such development that he may later 
find satisfactions acceptable to the laiger society of which he 
will be a part as an adult. 

At first it IS almost exclusively his mother whose demands, 
attitudes, and expectations present some opportunities for satis¬ 
faction and disapprove oi withhold others. But even she, in 
her intimate relationship with him, to a greater or less degree 
represents the group to which both belong. She, t90, in hei 
adult way is satisfying emotional needs in all that she says and 
does with her baby. But their form and the manner in which 
she gives expiession to them depend in part upon what she 
believes is right and wrong, what she thinks she ought to do 
for her baby, what she expects of him, how she believes he 
should be developing. For she knows that as his parent she 
cai ries a large share of responsibility for rearing him in such 
a way that he will glow up right And her concept of what is 

^ Tina chapter was written by Caroline B Zachry. 
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right for him as a baby and what should be her goals for him, 
if she has goals, is the concept of society as she sees it. Her 
collection of values is made up of beliefs which she has ab¬ 
sorbed from among those represented in her intimate and 
remoter gioups It is not wholly like the view held by any 
other individual with whom she has been in touch, for she 
does her own choosing and adapting, whether consciously or 
not, whether reasonably or blindly. In the life-long process of 
satisfying her own needs in ways acceptable to the society m 
which she lives, s|ie receives and rejects values from that so¬ 
ciety, she modifies and perhaps even contributes. 

Thus “what people think”.is of crucial importance to the 
child from his earliest years At first he learns this from his 
mother, fiom his father as he turns to him, from the nuisery- 
school teacher as organized society begins to take a hand in his 
development, in the childhood years when he is avoiding 
adult influence, of his companions, the “gang”, and in adoles¬ 
cence from his chum, from the adult whom he idolizes, from 
his sweetheart. 

What are the emotional needs for which the child is always 
seeking satisfaction'^ It should perhaps be said that the term 
emotional needs is here used to mean the individual’s cur¬ 
rent, prevailing wishes, desires, longings, whose objects are 
the values he holds most dear. Thus it is said, ^'This child 
needs love.” As in the case of those other needs of his which 
are objecfively determined (as when it is said, ^‘This child 
needs exercise,” although the child may or may not wish it), 
their goals constitute the requirement for transforming the 
piesent condition to one that is desired, but in the case of the 
emotional need it is the individual himself who first of all 
longs for that condition. This is so even though he may not 
be awaie of his motivations, nor able to identify their objects 
nor to recognize nor use the best means of achieving fulfil¬ 
ment. Those who deal with the child must recognize his emo- 
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tional needs, must espouse them for him. If they would help 
him in liis emotional adjustment, they must guide him toward 
means of fulfilment which are both satisfying to him and ac¬ 
ceptable to society. 

In our society two emotional needs are basic, the need to 
achieve and the need for affection and social security It is 
evident that, piimary as they aie, even these are in part cul¬ 
turally derived They arise from his efforts to adjust his bio¬ 
logical inheritance to the expectations of those around him 
Both are postulated on the presence and the importance of 
other people, and the first is reinforced by the particular kind 
of demands and expectations which those others have for the 
young. 

Often, indeed, the child seeks "to achieve” as one means of 
attaining secunty-in-affection. Our society is one which places 
a particulai ly high value on achievement,^ and this is one of 
a child’s ways of finding himself and the status for that self. 

Thus in their relationships with one another both mother 
and child, and to a lesser degree teacher and child, are satisfy¬ 
ing emotional needs within socially derived limitations, and 
in these relationships the child learns which means of satis¬ 
faction ate acceptable and which are not tolerated. The mothei 
—or the teachei—sets standards foi him in accordance with a 
view of life which is her personal selection and interpretation 
of the culture, unique but similar to the views of the others 
m her gi oup 

The adult who respects the personality of the child helps 
him to grow in ways that are appropriate to him at his stage 
of development. She does not impose on him expectations that 
arise from emotional needs of her own if these are m conflict 
with his needs, giving him the love that he requires without 
tying him too close to her. The child grows through the inter- 

^ “What docs he iloe”' is usually the first question asked lor identification 
of a stranger 
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action of his efforts to satisfy his needs and the parental- 
social sanctions. 

STAGES OF GROWTH 

In the course of his development from infancy to adulthood, 
the child experiences different phases of adjustment at suc¬ 
cessive periods, and since each of these phases has manifesta¬ 
tions which are broadly cliaracteiistic of a given period, it is 
described as a stage or level If the child’s emotional needs 
find satisfaction in acceptable ways and he is well physically, 
he will pass through the three great stages of human develop¬ 
ment—infancy, childhood, and adolescence—and mature into 
a healthy, stable member of society 

This is a fundamental fact of the highest importance to 
education, and it cannot be emphasized too strongly, but two 
qualifying considerations must always be boi ne m mind The 
fiist is that since the child’s basic needs aie dynamic, develop¬ 
ment varies with the individual. As he glows, he enlarges his 
contacts, stai ting each time from the basis of secui ity and satis¬ 
faction attained When he meets a difficulty in his adjustment, 
he tries out various ways of behaving and adopts that pattern 
of behavior which proves most satisfying to him But if he 
meets obstacles that are or seem to be msui'mountable, he turns 
back to the old familial ways in which he was successful in 
attaining satisfaction All aspects of the personality seldom 
advance simultaneously, it is noimal that growth be uneven, 
that It lag here and advance there The second qualifying con¬ 
sideration IS that there are no sharp distinctions between the 
phases of growth. As the child gams an ever-widening field 
for the satisfaction of his two basic emotional needs, these 
phases merge into one another. Indeed, something of every 
stage is left in the matui e adult. 

It IS essential that teachers and parents understand how the 
development of personality takes place at each of these levels 
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if they are to help the child handle the problems of any level 
most constructively. To be thoroughly understood, any given 
period of social development must be viewed in relation to 
what has gone before and what will come after To under¬ 
stand the social maturation of the child at the time of his en¬ 
trance into the elementaiy school, we must understand his 
infancy and his nursery-school age. And to appreciate his be¬ 
havior during the terms of the secondary school and to give 
him intelligent help in handling his social development, we 
must bear in mind how he is likely to act during later adoles¬ 
cence and in adulthood 

We must be keen to recognize the various stages of de¬ 
velopment so that we shall not push the child into social be¬ 
havior and social interests which aie quite literally beyond 
him, nor ask him to face problems beyond his level of social 
and emotional growth. His social behavior must be funda¬ 
mentally adjusted to his level. At one level teacheis and par¬ 
ents must not expect or tiy to induce behavior which is appro¬ 
priate to a more matuie level, for this is to demand a more 
rapid growth than the child can manage harmoniously in a 
thoroughgoing way. If he is placed in such situations or un¬ 
der such pressure, he is unable to realize to the full each stage 
of his development, he cannot attain the full measure of suc¬ 
cess and satisfaction necessaiy to his progress, he is forced into 
regressions here and there along the line In a more or less 
vague way, this fact is generally recognized, and standards of 
social expectation vary with the child’s age, but they do not 
vary nearly enough. Many parents and teachers tend to force 
the child to confoim to standards of behavior that are actually 
appropriate for an older child, to conform to adult con¬ 
venience more than is reasonable to demand in view of his 
problem of growth. Too often adults look ahead for the child, 
living in his future rather than in his pi esent. Although he is 
m a stage of becoming, this is also a state of being and must 
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be dealt with as such if it is to lead to the fullest further de¬ 
velopment It is easy to undei stand why we tend to push the 
child, we do this partly because of our wishful pride in and 
hope for him, partly because of our urgency to help him to 
become a social being. It is an example of an emotional need 
of the parent or teacher which must be adjusted to the need 
of the child 

In the following discussion of development through its 
major stages, no attempt is made to show a strictly progressive 
order of growth, since certain aspects occur simultaneously 
and individuals differ widely. 

I INTANCY AND THE NURSERY-SCHOOL AGE 

Ways 0 / Growth and Ad-justment 

For the infant, emotional satisfaction consists in experienc¬ 
ing pleasurable physical sensation—the heightening of ten¬ 
sion, its release, and relaxation He clearly shows the pleasure 
he expellences m the satisfaction of waimth, cuddling, suck¬ 
ing, excieting, stretching, kicking. Or he cries at too great ten¬ 
sion, at hungei, at coldness 

His first realization of himself as a peison dawns when he 
recognizes another person, his parent or his nurse, as a source 
of his gratification, and his response to her is expressed by 
kicking, crowing, smiling, and crying when he is put down. 
The baby’s fii st love is himself. He is completely self-centered, 
and as he discovers his body and realizes that its parts are his, 
his feeling of self is strengthened In thumb-sucking, muscular 
movements, masturbation, and excietion wc see evidences of 
the pleasure that lecogmtion of himself through his body and 
the use of his body give him He has no sense of shame in 
indulging m these activities, he enjoys them fully. 

But soon the infant’s love turns to the parent or nurse who 
gratifies his desires, and we see the beginnings of‘affectionate 
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behavior directed toward an adult As he adds his awareness 
of definite desires and needs to his earliest realisation of him¬ 
self as an individual, he demands cuddling, caressing, and 
comforting attention. When he reaches nursery school, he 
makes this consciousness of his needs very explicit in his be¬ 
havior. His emphasis is on “me,” “my,” “mine”j in his con¬ 
versation he stresses my mama, my papa, my doggie, my 
house He grabs things for himself and tends to be imperious 
in his demands. “7 want this,” he says. 

At the same time he is also beginning to learn restraint and 
self-contiol and to take pleasure in his success in this new 
achievement He is developing a sense of right and wrong. 
This satisfaction, too, heightens the child’s feeling of himself 
as a person and iightfully gives him a sense of powei Thus 
his fuither development as an individual is satisfactorily at¬ 
tained through the establishment of toilet habits, the mastery 
of certain techniques, the knowledge of what not to touch He 
also takes pndeful pleasure in occasionally giving up things 
to parents and other individuals whom he needs and loves 

He has a growing consciousness of dependency on his par¬ 
ents for security, and he continually reestablishes this sense 
of security in their affection by eliciting more and more dem¬ 
onstrations of their love and approval In a normal family 
situation he turns to his parents for comfort and foi strength. 
He turns to them for wisdom, believing that they know all 
that there is to know He takes pride in his parents—they are 
his—and he likes to imitate their attitudes and behavior. He 
wishes, by possessing them, to identify himself with something 
greater than he 

His growing discovery of, and intense interest in, himself 
stimulate curiosity in the world of things and people around 
him. His contacts with others and his interest in them broaden; 
as this field of liis emotional expression expands, he acquiies 
increasing opportunities for satisfaction of his affcctional and 
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ego needs. His concept of the worJd about him is symbolic 
and fanciful, he freely and naively expresses his interest, re¬ 
lating all to himself. Now he plays equally well with a child 
of either sex, but he is selfish, demanding, and dominating. 
An interest in group play emerges as he finds it satisfying to 
bestow toys and favors on others With added satisfactions, 
curiosity about the new and the partially known grows He 
is in the why stage, which is lecognized by all who deal with 
the young child. It is not necessarily because he wants to know 
that he asks Indeed, in many instances he thinks he already 
knows the answer. He asks because he wants confirmation fi om 
the adult, who is important to him. He is reestablishing his 
sense of security as he grows into new knowledge. 

EmoHond-Cultural Pressures 

This early stage of emotional and social development re¬ 
quires very understanding treatment by adults—by the par¬ 
ent or nurse, whose role at first is exclusive and throughout 
this period is paramount, and by the nursery-school teacher 
who is adopted as a temporary paient substitute. They are 
themselves subject to many different pressures from within 
and from outside themselves, and these influence their ex¬ 
pectations of the child and then attitudes toward him 

In contrast to the child loved by pai ents who have attained 
a comfortable degree of maturity are, first, the child who is 
over-loved by disturbed and neurotic parents, so that he is not 
left free to glow away from parental protection, and, second, 
the child who does not feel safe because he has never had 
enough affection or to whom affection has been given in spas¬ 
modic form fluctuating from intense over-love to appai ent or 
real indifference. Such children experience serious difficulty 
to make later adjustments when they are confionted with 
pressures. 

It is essential to the child’s fullest growth that he be ac- 
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cepted as he is by the adultj who is necessary to him I£ she has 
attained a fair degree of maturity she is able to accept the 
baby’s ways as his at this stage of his development 

Modesty, for example, has a high value in our society, and 
although this standard is undei going modification, it pretty 
generally holds that m adult society many aspects of the body 
are politely ignored in conversation, in the press, and over the 
radio. Conflict on this point vanes with the social and emo¬ 
tional adjustment of the adult A parent who accepts bodily 
functions in the normal couise of events accepts the babji’s 
behavior toward his body without shock But no matter what 
the mothei may believe is a right or a wrong attitude for an 
older child to have toward his body, if she is matuie and 
understanding she accepts the importance to her baby m his 
development that he come to recognize himself as a person in 
the way that is open to him at this stage—that is, by his in¬ 
terest in his body, his desire to play with it and ask questions 
about it and to show satisfaction m it. His self-centeredness 
and his exhibitionistic behavior must not be judged by stand¬ 
ards for children who have outgrown this phase, instead they 
must be accepted as normal means of his gi owing up If she 
deals with him frankly and without imposition of hei own 
authority through this phase of his development, she is help¬ 
ing to minimize the strain that will attend the reawakening 
of sexual sensations in adolescence. 

Self-reliance is another attitude we Americans tend to hold 
in high esteem, but those who deal with children in the nuis- 
ery school will better meet the toddler’s needs for growth if 
they are emotionally free to accept his dependence on them, 
if they respond to his wish to make them parent substitutes 
and to look to them for security and for demonstration of 
affection, always bearing in mind that as a result of the security 
so given, the child should grow up—not remain emotionally 
dependent. 
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The tendency in many nurseiy schools to rush the child into 
emotional self-reliance too quickly is as devastating to his 
later development as is the tendency to keep him a baby too 
long. For example^ the establishment of toilet habits and of 
self-feeding have deep emotional significance to the child Too 
great insistence that such skills be Icained rapidly creates 
dangerous tensions, this is one form of exploitation of chil¬ 
dren. 

Emotional dependence may be manifested also in the child’s 
questioning During this period, it is essential that parents and 
teacheis consider the souice of a child’s questions and, espe¬ 
cially when he asks in order to elicit confirmation, give him 
the reassurance which he needs, in a tone and manner that will 
not discourage the asking of further questions 

Since the role of the parents is so impoitant in this early 
period of social adjustment, it is unfortunate that the young 
child sees so little of his father. For the girl, especially, con¬ 
tact with hei father is impoitant at this stage. Observation of 
the development of children and study of the adult indicate 
that the boy has a slightly better prospect for later social ad¬ 
justment because his fust love object, usually his mother, is a 
membei of the opposite sex. But the girl has in her mother a 
member of hei own sex as hei fust love object, and in our 
society the guTs first contacts with her father usually are 
postponed too long. If hei later adjustment is to be healthy, 
she must make the transition to her father at an early age. 
The boy takes his fathei as a masculine ideal, and it is of tre¬ 
mendous impoitance to him also that he establish a 1 elation- 
ship with his father at an eai ly age. 

It is a serious loss to both boys and girls that they are, in 
our culture, customarily depiived of adequate father relation¬ 
ships both at home and at school The commuting family, vir¬ 
tually a matriarchy, is meiely an extreme form of a prevail¬ 
ing pattern in parent-child relationships The atmosphere of 
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schools for the young child is overwhelmingly feminine Men 
teacheis are found in many secondary schools, but there are 
few in elementary classrooms Little children as well as ado¬ 
lescents need both men and women teachers. 

II. CHILDHOOD 

Ways of Growth and Adjustment 

Every stage of development holds its residue of former 
stages, and boys and girls emerge from nursery to childhood 
years at somewhat different ages and with differing behavior 
patterns. 

In both babyhood and adolescence the child clearly shows 
an intensity of feeling and unmistakably expresses his need 
for the attention and sympathy of older people In the child¬ 
hood years which lie between there is less ground for sym¬ 
pathetic understanding between the child and the adult than 
at any other period in life. The complete and appealing de¬ 
pendence of babyhood is gone, the intensity of feeling seems 
to be lacking. Also, during this period developmental changes 
are not so striking, and this may be caused in part by the fact 
that the child is not showing himself to oldei people so much 
as he did but is trying to live a life of his own. He seems to 
have few needs for the adults upon whom he relied as a 
baby, and few pioblems in common with them such as he 
will have in adolescence when he is emerging into a responsi¬ 
ble role in adult society He not only expresses little need for 
giown persons; he tends to scorn their concerns and to reject 
their interest in what he is doing or thinking Thus he at¬ 
tempts to envelop his life in secrecy. Nevertheless, m a normal 
family situation, he continues to feel a strong attachment to 
home and an admiring love of his parents 

As hoys and girls turn away from adults during the latter 
years of the “latency” period, they turn toward those who are 
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niost like themselves—age-mates usually of the same sex, find¬ 
ing freedom and security m the gang. Strong loyalties and 
strong antagonisms, too, develop within these groups. The 
transition in a child from intense interest in himself and the 
grown persons whom he has acutely needed to an interest in 
a group of people like himself is one of the most significant 
phases of his social growth. 

This tendency is somewhat more marked among boys. 
They form or join an exclusively masculine gang To be sure, 
some boys like to play with girls as well, or even prefer them, 
but if so they usually keep this wish to themselves, rarely in¬ 
dulging it, for among their contemporaries it is not accepted 
as the thing to do Generally they choose as playmates boys of 
about the same intelligence and physique as themselves. Per¬ 
haps the unconscious motive leadmg to this choice is a desire 
for companions with whom one can compete successfully in 
physical or mental prowess Girls ally themselves with a group 
of about the same mental ability—are more concerned with 
success m school than with physical prowess. 

A new attitude toward sex differences is evident m both 
girls and boys intense sex antagonism develops during these 
years. Boys are very ready to express this feeling, and devote 
a great deal of their time and thought to teasing girls On the 
whole, girls show less antagonism to boys and are more apt 
to admit a wish to be like boys than are boys to be like girls 
The cultural basis for this difference in attitude is obvious in 
oui society the masculine role is held to be distinctly superior. 
A boy would be mercilessly teased by adults and by his con- 
temporaiies alike for wishing to be a girl, or to look like one, 
whereas the tomboy—^the girl who acts like a boy—is con¬ 
sidered by adults to be funny or interesting and may be a 
leader among her companions But although giils are less 
open about their feelings of antagonism to the other sex, they 
express it unmistakably in occasional unguarded moments—as 
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did a ninc-year-oId who said that her father was such a nice 
person she thought he must have been a girl when he was 
little. 

To the boy at this stage it is the gang which selves as the 
source of authority and he rejects the standards of his home 
for those of his new confidants and companions To his patents, 
he seems to be changing rapidly, and foi the worse His man¬ 
ners and his habits of cleanliness deteriorate He finds any 
care of his person very boring, feminine and quite useless If 
at SIX 01 seven he washed his hands, looked relatively neat, 
and spoke good English, now he resoits to standards which 
adults find baibaiic He is always dirty; he aggressively pre¬ 
fers old and shabby clothes, he glories in semi-articulate 
slang In a thousand ways he is expressing allegiance to his 
own crowd, showing his parents that he conforms to the 
standards of his age-group and not to those of his home. He 
has found a new seat of authority What is important to him 
and to others like him he tries to shioud in secrecy from the 
misunderstanding and alien eyes of older persons. 

Intellectual interests shift duiing these years distinctly 
away from the fanciful concerns of early childhood to the 
liteial and factual His emerging curiosity was an outgrowth 
of his whole-hearted interest in himself, but now he is in¬ 
terested both objectively and subjectively He wants to know 
what things are made of and how they work. Automobiles, 
boats, trams, and airplanes symbolize power for him; now 
he must investigate this phenomenon. He is fascinated by the 
search for what generates this power, what makes the wheels 
go round. In much the same way he is involved and interested 
in the mystery of the human body. 

The child’s wish to make things with his own hands be¬ 
comes manifest, not only boys like to work m the shop, but 
some girls, too, girls become interested in sewing and cook- 
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ing, and sometimes boys also will admit their interest in 
preparation of foods. Both like to work in the graphic and. 
plastic arts. They are freer in creative expression than is the 
young adolescent who is restricted by a self-conscious concern 
for adult standards. The child of this age works for his own 
satisfaction and that of his school-mates. 

Emotiond-cuUiiral Pressures 

It is not surprising that the attention of parents, teachers, 
and psychologists has not been focused upon the child during 
this period of his growth but has tended to pass from infancy 
and nursery years to adolescence It is difficult for them to 
observe the developmental changes which he is making, since 
now he is not showing that he needs adults but remains as far 
fiom their reach as he can. The child is doing his best to re¬ 
sist efforts to influence him toward adult cultural standards. 
Finding him—or her I —not only noisy, dirty and ill-mannered, 
but secretive, scornful, and unsociable, grown persons quite 
naturally tend to reject him. Their wishes aie likely to be in 
sharp conflict with his own, parents, especially, diead to see 
him moving away from them, from the standards they hold 
dear, from their love for him They are disappointed and in 
many instances are secretly jealous of the playmates who are 
winning him away They fret over what he is going to learn 
through this expeiience and “lay down the law” about his 
obligation to get home in time for dinner, to abstain from 
breaking neighbors’ windows, to spend moie of his time tak¬ 
ing care of his little sistei whom he should love Some parents, 
however, understand the child’s impulse to stick with the 
gang until after the beginning of the dinner hour, to make a 
few predatory expeditions, and to avoid the job of nurse- 
maiding a younger sister, for they recognize the gang as a 
normal pathway from the home to wider social contacts 
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Even dui mg this period the child tui ns to adults when m 
difficulty, and their undei standing is necessary to his education 
toward further development. He is making new social and 
emotional adjustments and taking some hard knocks With 
all his aloofness he still expects insight from adults and relies 
upon them to be ready with understanding guidance when he 
feels that he needs it. During these years adults are under a 
special obligation to gain insight into the child’s life and to 
give him help as he needs and can accept it As a matter of 
fact, the withdrawal of adults causes feelings of insecurity on 
the part of the child during the “latency” period more often 
than do the problems arising in his own brave new world of 
age-mates 

If grown persons are not too self-centered to fall in with 
the child’s interests or to allow themselves to be used only 
as they are needed, not pushing themselves and their needs 
before his, they can establish a satisfactory relationship with 
him and spare him the acute sense of insecuiity which their 
remoteness would have given. If the pai ents themselves are 
mature and reasonably adjusted to one anothei, and if they 
feel a leal respect for the child’s personality, they can deal 
with him in this way Keeping his confidence without tying 
him to themselves too closely is a delicate job requiiing skills 
which can come only fiom such understanding. With affec¬ 
tionate respect for him as a growing person, they can permit 
him a great deal of fi eedom, allowing him relationships which 
take him from home, yet all the while standing by, ready to 
offer understanding and comfort when the knocks of the gang 
send him back for secuiity. They can accept without too great 
concern behavior which, from their point of view, seems fool¬ 
ish and unreasonable and can take an interest m aspects of 
life which they long ago rejected. They can come to feel that 
what the girl or boy is doing is important and not to be intei- 
fered with lightly, appreciating that the ways of the gang are 
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appiopriate ways for gang-age children and that, for the sake 
of the child’s own harmonious growth, adult standards must 
not be imposed befoie he is able to incorporate them. 

This means that the adults who are most closely concerned 
feel a genuine interest m what the child is thinking, in his 
club organizations, in his shows and games. They are in¬ 
terested in at least some of the movies he wants to attend 
and can see what meaning there is for him even in neighbor¬ 
hood activities which cannot be approved. Adults who are 
willing to go with the child find that he is ready to come with 
them and to share the activities which they consider more 
valuable for him. If they resent his going out to the gang 
and returning to them for comfoit, they force him further 
away—defiant and afraid. But if they leave him as free to 
go as to return, they are laying the basis of a real and lasting 
respect and friendship on his part. 

And if they feel aftectionate respect and interest such as this 
foi the glowing child who evades them and is appropriating 
alien standards, they make possible a relationship which con¬ 
tributes indirectly but significantly to the democratic way of 
life A parent or teacher who feels a strong urgency to exert 
authority over the child, who must exact obedience from him, 
cannot give him the freedom which he needs in order to grow 
in his own way and at Ins own pace Such an attitude in the 
adult thieatens or impedes the emotional and social develop¬ 
ment of the child in many ways Most important to the future 
community in which he will play his role as an adult is the 
fact that it may foster in him an exaggerated and unreason¬ 
able response to authority, either of rejection or acceptance. 
More often it is the latter he develops a lasting need for the 
support of an authority outside himself in all important de¬ 
cisions. Rather than learning—^by developing under sympa¬ 
thetic adult guidance—to make his own responsible choices 
among several courses of action within the range of socially 
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acceptable behavior, he remains always dependent, unable to 
assume responsibility foi choices of his own, foiever m need 
of outer authority greater than himself It is not unreasonable 
to conclude that persons so reaied, under the shadow of au- 
thoiitaiian attitudes at home and at school, are those who as 
adults cannot take part in a democratic society but find relief 
from the unbearable tension of choices, for which they are 
unable to take i esponsibility, in submission to an authontaiian 
government 

In shifting the source of authority from the home to the 
group, the child takes an important step in weaning himself 
away from the home, feeling his first loyalties toward others 
with whom he can make common cause He is experiencing the 
1 udiments of that feeling of community which later, m adoles¬ 
cence, will take the place of home It is from the gang that 
he gams ideas of fair play, ability to face reality, willingness 
to give and take in social intercourse Thus if subtly guided 
by adults, the child’s gang expeiience makes a very consider¬ 
able contribution to social development 

Most children, however, have too few opportunities to 
work out their needs in behavioi that is normal to them at 
this stage Adults, as we have seen, aie afraid to let children 
get together in freedomj they are disposed to break up the 
gang or to supervise all group activities, thus curtailing or 
shutting off the child’s proper opportunities for social initiative 
The moie highly developed the modern community, the 
fewer ai e the places appropriate to free play by the childhood 
gang, and the parents and teachers who elect to live and work 
in such communities are likely to be the very ones who feel 
the greatest concern to watch over the child, to supervise his 
pursuits, to seek to impose adult standards too soon. 

It would seem to be wiser for schools and homes to permit 
the gang as much freedom as can reasonably be given, and 
this means a great deal of freedom. It means that adult super- 
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vision should enter only when the behavior of the gang be¬ 
comes dangerous, physically or morally, to the child’s growth. 
But since boys and girls, elusive as they customarily are at this 
stage, nevertheless do rely upon adults for secuiity and under¬ 
standing, subtle guidance on the part of parent and teacher 
IS accepted and can be very helpful. The teacher can make 
good use in classroom work of the tendency to organize 
groups if she allows the children to take the lead and permits 
them—within limits of safety and reasonable consideiation of 
adults—to woik out their own standards She is not finicky 
about appearance and manners but bears in mind that details 
like these are likely to be 1 emedied of the child’s own initia¬ 
tive as a later stage of development brings gi owing social 
interests. 

Since young boys tend to confine their social contacts to 
members of their own sex, men leaders are, on the whole, 
better for them as play supervisors A leader of the opposite 
sex is less apt to be uncongenial to girls of this age than to 
boys, indeed, since children gcneially have too few contacts 
with their fathers or with men teachei s, a man may well serve 
appiopriately as play supervisor for the girls’ group as well. 
A leader who can throw himself wholeheaitedly into the ac¬ 
tivities of the gang without trying to dominate may be of 
great benefit Parents, teachers, and group leaders can help 
the child to establish modes of social behavior through daily 
expel lences of his own choosing. Such community intercourse 
as he IS 1 eady for at this stage is very simple and it is impor¬ 
tant for adults to bear this in mind, and to encourage the 
social mteiests for which he is ready, rather than attempt to 
teach him about more intricate relationships through the social 
studies By handling the simple contacts and experiencing the 
simple loyalties to which he is disposed at this time he is 
preparing himself for working out a more elaborate com¬ 
munity adjustment in adolescence. 
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Undei Standing adult guidance o£ his manipulative inter¬ 
ests and his absorption m the way things work can help him 
toward intellectual development This is a favorable time for 
the gradual unfoldment of facts on sex, for example, because 
they can be brought to the child in answer to a curiosity that 
IS spontaneous and direct and to a considerable degree impei- 
sonal and objective. Education in the creative aits is exceed¬ 
ingly helpful as an outlet to the youngster who has cut down 
his verbal expression. Understanding observation of his draw¬ 
ing, painting, and modeling is helpful to the adult in his 
guidance of the child, for it gives many clues to the young¬ 
ster’s state of being, it may show, for example, that a child 
who suffered earlier emotional privation seeks security on a 
more infantile basis than do his contemporaries Such ob¬ 
servation yields insights into the unique needs of the child 
for that security which is the foundation of all adequate ad¬ 
justment to life. 

A childhood which has presented sufficient opportunities to 
satisfy basic needs for achievement and for security in affection 
lays the basis for good adjustment in the ensuing yeais of 
adolescence, which are normally strenuous and which may be 
seriously complicated by unfavorable social circumstances. A 
child who has grown up deprived of the essential security is 
likely to show definitely neurotic patterns during the normal 
conflict of adolescence, because he has suffered from lack of 
steady affection from his parents, a rejected child shifts iii his 
behavioi toward other adults and contemporaries from being 
aloof, disagreeable, or antagonistic, to being over-demonstra¬ 
tive and demanding. His loss in early childhood cannot undei 
ordinary ciicumstances be compensated in later life, his adjust¬ 
ment is a therapeutic problem. On the other hand, the child 
who has been babied has serious difficulties m meeting the 
demands for his approach to adulthood 
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in. ADOLESCENCE 
What Is Adolescence^ 

During the period called adolescence, which in its Latin 
source means “to grow up” as it does in English, the individual 
goes through important physiological changes and these pre¬ 
dispose his emotional development, for each brings changed 
or intensified feelings At the same time that he is attempting 
to adjust both to physiological strains and to changes in feel¬ 
ing, he IS being asked to adapt himself to a new social position, 
a new responsibility m his gioup. 

Adolescence is a long period—lasting approximately ten 
yeais—but it is difficult to determine just when it begins and 
ends in any given individual. Various physical indications, 
such as the appeal ance of secondary sex characteristics and the 
beginning of menstruation, have been judged to be signs of 
the onset of puberty and the beginning of adolescence, but 
other significant physiological changes may antedate, for ex¬ 
ample, the first menses. Furthermore, psychological changes 
do not keep pace with the physical. Because his home environ¬ 
ment IS over-protective, or because his intellectual develop¬ 
ment is delayed, an adolescent may be socially and emotion¬ 
ally retarded, even though he is physically advanced. The 
same factors confuse efforts to mark the close of the adolescent 
period. .Emotional and mental immaturity may accompany 
physical maturity. Or, if unusual glandular conditions retard 
physical development, the youth may seem precocious In 
other cases the intellectual growth is as letaided as is the 
physical Since the physiological changes of adolescence in¬ 
fluence emotional and sexual needs, emotional maturity is 
rarely, if ever, found to accompany retarded physical develop¬ 
ment. 

It is highly impoitant for adults to recognize that the ado- 
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lescent responds to stimuli with his whole being at whatever 
stage of development this may be in its physical, intellectual, 
and emotional aspects. If he is physiologically immature, he 
will not respond to the presence of the opposite sex by falling 
111 love, and the use that he makes of his intellectual endow¬ 
ment IS dependent upon his social and emotional pattern Ar¬ 
riving at adolescence with a socially molded personality, he 
responds to new situations in the light of his total past experi¬ 
ence. Although in education we have long been accustomed to 
view the adolescent in terms of his intellectual peiformance 
and to plan his education accordingly, altliough we fiequentlp 
treat adolescence as a static peiiod clearly bounded, it becomes 
evident in careful observation that the facts wan ant a diSerent 
approach on the part of adults. It is a developmental period 
of manifold, rapid, and often uneven changes 

Since the adolescent is for the first time subject to diiect 
pressures from a larger, cooler environment, one that is only 
partially or not at all mediated by adults, now, more definitely 
than in childhood, his social development shifts in response 
to the shifting of social conditions within a given culture 
In an earlier chapter ^ were examined some of the social- 
emotional conflicts in which young people are growing up in 
America today. In our present developmental consideration, 
of the ways in which the growing person learns to satisfy his 
basic needs in socially acceptable ways, we may try to indicate 
what are the usual forms of social behavior at this stage—in 
order to gain added understanding of the potential influences 
of adverse or auspicious social conditions, of sldlful or inept 
guidance and education. 

The Beginnings of Adolescence 

Toward the end of the childhood period, in early adoles¬ 
cence, the young person shifts his loyalty and affection from 

^Chapter lit, ^^Chilclren and Youth in Coiiteinporaiy Ameiica 
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a group like himself to one person like himself This attach¬ 
ment may take the form of a vciy absorbing friendship with 
a contempoi ai y or of devotion to an adult or older child. In 
the beginning of hero worship in the boy, of the crush period 
in the girl, the young person for the first time turns to an¬ 
other with some selfiessness, he is beginning to be able to 
give himself to anothei person In his choice of one who 
typifies the self which he is trying to develop, he is talang 
another impoitant weaning step from home to the laiger 
world His fust love for someone other than himself and 
outside the family is expressed by exotic behavior and a good 
deal of fantasy A teacher or group leader who is so chosen 
and who can play his role wisely, giving the security which 
the young person seeks, can at the same time help to guide 
him toward developing interests in the opposite sex. 

Growth and Ad-justment in Adolescence 

Youth is under constant inner pressuie to establish his 
status, the pi evading inclination of the growing individual 
is to establish himself among others of his age and stiive for 
acceptance at the stage just beyond his own In this striving 
the adolescent is normally in conflict, for he is neither child 
nor adult and in his feelings he shifts from self-reliance to 
dependence Thus the young person constantly struggles 
within himself to establish his own adulthood. Directly in¬ 
volved in this struggle are the others who are near him, and 
of these his parents are most intimately concerned Toward 
them, as they symbolize control, as they are the souice of his 
earliest concepts of good and bad, and as on the other hand 
they mean comfort and security to one who is not yet strong 
enough to stand alone, he is ambivalent in attitude, as Indeed 
they, and society generally, are toward him He needs to 
build up the integrity of his own peisonality and to assert 
himself in his own right, but the confidence in and dependence 
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upon adults which he has been accustomed to feel threaten 
this integrity Under the strain of this conflict he turns back 
again and again to ms patents for comfort and security. For 
their part they are likely to contiibute greatly to his confusion, 
and trouble by their own inconsistency toward him, at one 
moment boasting that he is ready to assume adult roles, at 
the next bemoaning the fact that they have lost their baby. 

Evidence of tlie conflict between childhood feelings and 
yearnings to be adult may be found in the fact that the 
adolescent frequently has difficulty in accepting emotionally 
the development of his own secondaiy sex characteristics, 
showing a good deal of modesty in regard to his body. 

This modesty is, also, an aspect of his secretiveness from 
^‘’prying adults^' which manifests itself in many other ways. 
Withdrawal from adult control is an attitude that one may 
always expect in the adolescent, and this shows itself in his in¬ 
sistence on making his own decisions as well as m the tendency 
to make himself inaccessible to adults He is apt to be very 
secretive about his peisonal relations, in younger adolescence 
protecting the confidence of the gang and the seciet society, 
later showing unswerving loyalty toward individual friends, 
Some adolescents are quite aggressively protective of their 
personal feelings Others, notably those who are in deeper 
conflict, give marked indications of running away even from 
themselves, into hectic activity which peimits them no time to 
face theii struggle Such a young person gives the very mis¬ 
leading impression that he is “hard-boiled,” and his seemingly 
impenetrable inaccessibility frequently antagonizes adults, who 
multiply his difficulty by responding with hurt aloofness 
The attitude of junior high school students toward their 
creative work and the nature of that work throws light upon 
the meaning and context of this characteristic withdi awal from 
adult control In contiast to the freedom of childhood in 
creative work, the adolescent shows self-consciousness and re- 
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stramt. He is accepting and striving to meet adult standards, 
but he wishes to conceal his aspirations from adults even 
though they are identified with these standards, fearful that 
in failing he may bring on their criticism. 

It is evident that he is far from ready to stand alone. Hav¬ 
ing at the beginning of the adolescent period taken his 
standards of value from the gang and given his loyalty to it, 
now as he matures he turns to an older adolescent or an adult 
who serves as his model With great admiration and loyalty 
he attaches himself to a person, usually of his own sex, ac¬ 
cepting for his own the ideals which he believes to be those of 
the model—who is at least in part a fantasy ideal, and who 
represents to him the person he would like to become. 

As physiological change re-activates feeling, the adolescent 
boy or girl turns a great deal of attention toward himself. 
With greater intensity than in childhood or infancy, he be¬ 
comes occupied with his own body, with his sensation and 
feeling. These strong emotions are accompanied by a good 
deal of guilt feeling, they activate his conscience and his 
ideals. Since his code of behavior was m the first instance estab¬ 
lished by his parents, he tends to extend to them some of the 
intensity that he feels toward his own behavior. In accord¬ 
ance with his acceptance or rejection of himself, he accepts or 
rejects his parents, tending to feel veiy pioud of their be¬ 
havior or opinion, or very antagonistic toward it. His evalua¬ 
tion of himself and his parents is emotional rather than in¬ 
tellectual, the emotion is very intense and demands some 
outlet. In part, he turns it inwaid, becoming more intro¬ 
spective, more ciitical of himself. In part, he works it off 
through strenuous physical and intellectual activity. ITis hu¬ 
mor and his conflicting thoughts and wishes, sometimes re¬ 
activating childhood fears and guilt, cause him to become very 
protective and defensive about his peisonal ideas and stand¬ 
ards, in relation both to parents and to other adults. It is 
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this guilt feeling and fear of censure from adults which cause 
him at times to withdraw from them and to build up defenses 
against them, as iti his work m creative art 

At this time, the infantile sexual interest in the parent of 
the opposite sex leappeais in changed and expanded form 
The boy returns to his mother with high intensity of feeling 
which fluctuates from strong affection to gieat antagonism 
Tins feeling intensifies his difficulties with his father he is 
jealous of the father in relation to the mother, and fights his 
authority in a constant effort to assert his own manhood. The 
gill, on the other hand, plays up her femininity with her 
father, does a great deal to attract his attention She becomes 
jealous and antagonistic toward her mother, refusing to con¬ 
fide in her or to accept her guidance Excessive interest m 
pel sons of the opposite sex outside the family circle is also 
made evident now by exhibitionism and adornment, by com¬ 
petition, and by efforts to look “grown-up.” The wish to prove 
more attractive than others, to members of the opposite sex 
induces rivalry with members of the same sex. The adoles¬ 
cent competes m games, 111 school work, and in social popu¬ 
larity Also, as he finds affection in fuends of the opposite sex, 
earlier antagonism toward siblings, especially of the other sex, 
decreases, he comes to respect the personality of sisters and 
brothers, and to develop friendship on an adult level. 

The infantile wish to identify himself with something 
gi eater than he by possessing his parents is now expanded, he 
identifies himself with a large interest such as religion, a po¬ 
litical movement or cause in place of the parents themselves 
As he gives up his parents for these substitute interests, so 
too he begins to give up emotional dependence upon fathei and 
mother, to assert his independence of then authority and con¬ 
trol and to prove himself giown up Thus boys and girls 
make aggressive announcements of their plans, disregard 
parental wishes, 01 keep their designs secret from them. These 
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efforts are often clumsy and trying to adults unless they are 
aware that the adolescent is striving to gain self-reliance, and 
that this IS necessary for the attainment of social maturity 

As part of his intensified need to achieve and his new desire 
to excel, to prove his worth to himself and to others, comes 
the need for a purpose. The adolescent sets up goals for his 
adult life and makes plans for their attainment. In early ado¬ 
lescence the goals are likely to be fantastic and wishful The 
setting up of goals is extremely egocentric, they are intended 
to serve the purpose of winning acclaim for him Later goals 
are sometimes selected in the light of the individual’s abilities 
and limitations and aie capable of realization. They expand to 
include not only the self but the parents, families, and near 
friends. In still more mature adolescent goals, the inteiest in 
self and family is subordinated to that of a "wider social group. 
In these later goals the child’s desiie to win approval from 
his parents reappears as a wish to gam esteem from society, 
the youth is expressing his vocational interest in terms of 
service 

Thus in youth the basic needs of childhood are redefined in 
terms of these fmidamental needs to feel acceptable and use¬ 
ful to adult society, to have a purpose, to work out personal 
relationships in satisfying and approved behavior. 

EmoHonal-Cultural Pressures 

It is necessary foi the educator to understand the changes 
that normally take place during this period and the interaction 
of the vauous aspects of the total adolescent personality. 
Those who are close to him must recognize, too, that as his 
horizon expands it comes to include a laiger and larger num¬ 
ber of adults who have some influence upon him Even if 
his parent or his teacher wishes to do so, she cannot protect 
the adolescent from his wider envnonment. He no longer 
permits mediation. The influences of the culture, now imme- 
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diately received, aie very great, and intrinsic problems of ad¬ 
justment may be gravely intensified by external circumstance. 

However much the adolescent withdraws from the control 
of adults, he loves them and depends upon them often Most 
teachers and parents are fully aware that they carry a good 
deal of responsibility foi his development at this stage j in¬ 
deed, they can hardly avoid interest in him even when they 
feel hurt or antagonistic, for he takes the center of the stage. 
And they are drawn to him by his increasing similarity to 
themselves, by sympathy with tlie intensity of his feelings. 
They are, however, beset with difficulties in understanding 
his many differences from themselves They are inclined to 
be antagonized by his withdrawal, embarrassed by his devo¬ 
tion, disturbed by his sex interest Many are unprepaied for 
the totality of his response, confused by Ins shifting from 
childishness to maturity and back again, ambivalent in then 
own attitudes as to his status These are some of the problems 
which parents, teachers, social workers, and employers face m 
trying to give understanding guidance to boys and girls at this 
stage of lapid and manifold development. 

The attitudes of adults regarding the status of youth shift 
almost as much as do those of youth itself Adults seldom 
realize how much they increase the young person’s pioblem 
thereby. Under pressure and frustration the individual nor¬ 
mally wishes to regress to earlier patterns of behavior with 
which are associated protection and care, and this tendency is 
great in the adolescent. It is intensified by the fact that adults 
tend to force him to play the role that is satisfying to them at 
a given time Society as a whole is changeable and unreliable 
in its evaluation of youth’s status during economic and po¬ 
litical change. 

The degree of conflict which the adolescent faces with le- 
gard to his interest in sex varies with the mores Usually adults 
increase this problem by their tendency to overlook the fact 
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that he is under a physiological strain and is being disturbed 
by his renewed interest in his body, his evident satisfaction 
in feeling and his sense of guilt about his feeling. They find it 
hard to recognize that he is struggling with sexual sensation 
which IS so new and intense as to frighten him. The situation 
tends to frighten them in turn On the whole they are dis¬ 
posed to deny that it exists, taking refuge in the position that 
he IS too young for such problems and that he had better get 
outdoors and have some healthful exercise and forget. Intellec¬ 
tually, however, they know that this prescription will not 
work 

Meeting the environment unpiotected by adults, the ado¬ 
lescent now finds in it new meaning in terms of his own 
physiological and psychic changes Sex facts and social facts 
which previously he passed by without particular notice are 
seen in an entirely new light. It is hard for him to get a sense 
of proportion, and he tends to exaggerate the meaning of 
these experiences Thiough it all he tends to feel more and 
more that adults are people to be avoided and tends to be¬ 
come isolated, either within himself or within a small group 
of his contemporaries The fact is that on the whole parents 
and teachers are more keenly aware of their responsibilities 
to inculcate standaids of conduct than they aie of their role in 
helping young people to grow into new types of relationships 
They are still not awai e of how the first of these is related to 
the second, nor of the fact that tlie quality of the human rela¬ 
tionships which adolescents are forming and the manner in 
which they conduct them are influenced less by precept than 
by the patterns of feeling which they have come to take on in 
the course of their family relationships All the precept or 
coercion in the world will fail to alter the basic feelings which 
prompt new relationships and give rise to new standards and 
ideals. 

It IS in the home that these impulses and desires are 
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fostered, and it is from the home that they take their form 
and manner Neveitheless, the standards and ideals of the 
adolescent are different from those of the adult world Pa- 
lenUd precept gives use to conflict by running against the feel¬ 
ing patterns of which the home itself has been the mold It 
fails to lake account of diffeiences between the cultural de¬ 
mands of the adolescent and those of the adult worlds, and 
differences in standaids and patterns of conduct which divide 
one geaeiation from the next To the extent that it does have 
influence, such precept obstructs cieativity in human relation¬ 
ships 

Upon the adult’s ability to accept the intense affection of 
the adolescent, usually directed to the parent of the opposite 
sex, and upon his ability giadually to help the young person 
to diiect it to some contemporary of the opposite sex, depend 
much of the future social adjustment of the young person. 
A well adjusted and understanding parent is willing to accept 
this affection, to play a warm, affectionate role, and also to let 
the adolescent turn to make more mature adjustments to peo¬ 
ple of his own age 

Many adolescent pioblcms arise from too close contact 
with one parent, obseivation indicates, however, that more 
serious problems arise from the remoteness of one parent or 
of both. Some mothei s, because of their need for achievement, 
manage not only their households with scientific efficiency but 
their childien as well, leaving little scope for warmth and 
affection. 

Many problems arising from the disproportionate slightness 
of masculine influence on childhood are manifested in ado¬ 
lescence girls frequently find it difficult to adjust to mascu¬ 
line relationships and boys show submissive attitudes due to 
the domination of the mother and women teachers. 

In paient education, more emphasis should be placed on 
the lole of the father in the emotional life of his daughter 
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and his son He should be in close contact with them during 
their elementary-school period Throughout the high school 
both masculine and feminine influences ai e needed It is gen¬ 
erally believed, as has been said, that the adjustment to the 
opposite sex is more difficult for the girl than for the boy, 
and therefore reasonable contact with men should be pro¬ 
vided For both boys and girls, it is important that the women 
teachers in the school should be people who have made at 
least a psychological adjustment to the opposite sex. 

Teachers, who are more frequently chosen as models by 
the adolescent than are any other adults, are sometimes con¬ 
cerned with what appears to be a crush on the part of the 
adolescent Some teachers push him away Others allow him 
to become too dependent, childless teachers, paiticularly, are 
inclined to invest a persona] interest in the student, taking a 
parental attitude, feeling pride in his giowth and sorrow in 
losing him It is important for teachers to study such a situa¬ 
tion carefully in order to determine just what their role should 
be in regard to each adolescent This relationship is an essen¬ 
tial step in the growing-up piocess, since it repiesents a ven¬ 
ture away from the home to the outside world which never¬ 
theless gives opportunity for the guidance and security that 
the adolescent still needs. 

For the purpose of his education the adolescent must be 
understood as a functioning personality, responding with his 
whole being We have already seen that there is a definite 
relationship between his physiological maturation and his re¬ 
sponse to individuals. Social problems can have little mean¬ 
ing to even a very bright youngster who has had only childish 
emotional and social experiences, and without emotional ma- 
tmity he does not grasp the significance of biological facts. 
Many school administrators expect teachers to produce results 
in young people which are inappropriate to their states of de¬ 
velopment. Under such pressures the adolescent may take 
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flight into abstraction, and his flight may be misinterpreted by 
his teacher as marked evidence of intellectual ability. So he 
may be steered in the direction of his flight, emerging from 
iiigh school or college as an individual able to deal in mental 
gymnastics but not with life Or, because of emotional im¬ 
maturity, a young person may be so blocked that he cannot 
make use of his intellectual processes, he is apt to be con- 
sidcicd stupid in the classroom, and his teachcis are amazed 
to find that he lates high on an intelligence test. 

It is the task of all those who would help the adolescent 
in his social, emotional, and intellectual development to see 
him functioning as a total peisonality, to take into account 
all aspects of his growth in then interrelationships, and to 
plan educational endeavors so as to round out his develop¬ 
mental experience. Under guidance such as this the young 
person may come to adulthood as one who finds satisfaction of 
his basic needs in social competence This is not easy to achieve 
in contemporary Ameiican cultuie; to live both constiuctively 
and with satisfaction m a dynamic scene requires a consider¬ 
able degree of maturity A democratic society provides no 
symbolic father for the piotection of its citizens, sets no single 
hero above all otheis. Its citizens, if they are to participate 
as adults, must constantly weigh evidence on the authority of 
their own best judgment and in forming decisions they must 
beai in mind the othei persons among whom they live. It 
allows greater freedom and theieby imposes more social re¬ 
sponsibility 

The individual who has attained a substantial degree of ma¬ 
turity IS able to stand on his own feet, but he does not try to 
stand entirely alone He has made an adjustment to both 
sexes and finds satisfaction in working—or playing—with 
membeis of either or both Fundamentally interrelated with 
them in a democratic society, he is willing to shaie respon¬ 
sibility with them and he can accept help as well as give it He 
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finds the security which he needs as an adult in a feeling of 
community with others He can face social change, indeed, he 
IS free to contribute to the growth of democracy through par¬ 
ticipation in change. 



Chapter XIII 

LIFE, LEARNING, AND INDIVIDUALITY ^ 

« * » 

Learning and living belong intimately together. How in¬ 
timately and essentially the two are inter-related, and what 
implications follow for guiding the educative process toward 
more adequate individuality,—these constitute the theme of 
this chapter. 


THE BIOLOGICAL BASES OF BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING 

In order to understand how learning is mten elated with 
living It becomes necessary to study behavior as the interaction 
between the organism and its environment. 

It might be counted a tautology to speak of the biological 
bases of behavior were it not that certain psychologists have 
m this mattei seemingly put physiology ahead of biology It 
IS the larger relationships of the organism with its environ¬ 
ment, not the resulting physiological processes, which are the 
necessary ones to give point and reality to behavior For life 
consists of the continued intei actions between organism and 
environment, and only in the light of such interactions can 
behavior make sense eitliei in life or for that study of life 
we call psychology. 

The tendency to reduce psychology to physiology seems 
part or instance of a once general effort to carry the analytic 

^ This chapter was wilttcn by William H Kilpatrick 
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methods of Newtonian physics unchanged ovei into the study 
of human phenomena. The result was a strong tendency 
towaid mechanism, the effoit to reduce distinctive and ob¬ 
vious human conduct to non-conscious units of neurone action, 
or conditioned reflexes In these reductions the supremely sig¬ 
nificant human piocesses of thinking and valuing somehow 
got lost, so that instead of life’s study and learning in which 
all the complexities of intelligently self-diiecting personalities 
were involved, we got simple and mechanical habits or condi¬ 
tionings built up in docile subjects under the diiection of 
laboratory expei imenteis or drill-master teachers who them¬ 
selves did all the judging and deciding. Learning might be 
studied in terms of nonsense syllables or by watching animals 
m what were to them non-lifelike situations of puzzle-box and 
maze The school results from these so-callecl scientific pro¬ 
cedures tended to be emphases on sepaiated items, especially 
such Items as could be mcasuied by the existent standardized 
tests, and school authoiities were encouraged to judge teach¬ 
ers by class recoi ds on such tests Reduction of higher to lower 
began with psychology, it ended with teacher and pupil 
Supervision and teaching alike became (in tendency) both 
atomistic and mechanistic, and what was to be done was 
ordered from the top downward Personality and its enrich¬ 
ment were forgotten or ignored Reduction had got in its 
woik. 

It now appears that even in physics analytic atomism does 
not precisely hold Until the day of Einstein, Rutherford, and 
Planck it was easy, if not necessary, to believe that Newton’s 
analytic atomism, partly of ultimate content elements (atoms), 
partly of quite sepaiable forces, constituted the sole method 
of science On this basis any complex phenomenon could be 
analyzed into its constituent unit elements of content and 
foice. These elements would then be combined into manage¬ 
able simple instances until the “laws” governing their behavior 
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could be established. These laws so established would, so it 
was supposed, hold universally. When these things had been 
done, science could, once certain initial conditions had been 
given, thenceforth prophesy the futuie But with the coming 
of the new physics we have leai ned not only to suspect atoms 
in general but to believe that any factor or item behaves differ¬ 
ently according to the constellation in which it acts. The old 
analysis thus loses its univeisality. From these and other con¬ 
siderations we increasingly conclude that reduction to atomism 
IS not the way to deal with human personality and its behavioi. 

To begin then with biology, life is the continued interac¬ 
tion between organism and envn onment Something happens 
either within the organism or in the environment, or more 
strictly between the two, and the organism is stirred into be¬ 
havior It may be to seek, it may be to avoid. This stirring 
looked at “from within,” as we say, wc call want or wish or 
need or preference or stiain The same staring manifests itself 
“on the outside,” as we say, in movements which tend to 
change the enva onment, and, if need be, vaiy until the results 
meet the need and satisfy or reduce the stiain Among such 
movements in the human body aic many “automatic,” or non- 
consciously directed processes which serve essential bodily 
needs, as digestion, breathing, heart-beating, the tempeiature- 
equilibi ation-proccss, and the like But beyond these, man, as 
we shall in a moment consider, is capable of acquiring mean¬ 
ings. When he has learned to deal with meaning, his strivings 
may become “consciously directed.” He may know things, one 
or more, such that if any one of them be attained, the need or 
want will be met. He “chooses” one of these to “set up as an 
aim.” In terms of this aim he directs his effoits, “chooses his 
means,” so as the more surely to attain his end. The non- 
consciously directed bodily processes like digestion, which 
nevertheless serve the organism, we call only puiposivej the 
consciously directed we call puiposeful. We are ready then to 
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say that all behavior tends to satisfy some end It is at least 
purposive, it may be put poseful. Goal-seeking characterizes 
behavior, both as a whole and m detail 
The proposition that behavior is goal-seeking runs counter 
to the mechanistic wishes of the reductionists, now, to be sure 
a decreasing number of psychologists. These have felt in ac¬ 
cordance with another phase of Newtonian science that to be 
scientific they must keep mind entirely separate from what it 
studies, and accoidmgly they must avoid in psychology terms 
that imply thinking, valuing, and pui-posing. We of this book 
feel that such things as thinking, valuing, and purposing are 
essential to human behavior, representing life at its highest 
and best, and that we must therefore seek a psychology that 
deals adequately with the whole gamut of behavior, one which 
not discounting conditioning or habit formation as facts still 
tries most pointedly to deal with these highest manifestations 
of life As teachers we cannot be content with any outlook 
which tends, whether knowingly or not, to reduce life to 
lower terms than need be, we are, on the contrary, especially 
anxious to raise life always as high as we can. 


THE WHOLE CHILD 

As we study the organism fuither, we see that when it is 
stiried to act, it acts always as a unitary whole If a human is 
sufEciently stiried, he thinks, feels, has impulses, engages in 
bodily movements, and each of these manifestations cooper¬ 
ates with the others to serve the felt need of the organism at 
the time. We see this easily in a child who is, say, trying to 
catch a butterfly. His eyes working through acquired habits 
tell his feet where to carry him and tell his hands when to 
reach out to catch Obviously, eyes and feet serve hands, as all 
serve the oiganism We also know, each from his own experi¬ 
ence, that the child is thinking about what he is doing and 
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that this forwards the efforts We believe, too, that the child 
IS feeling, his face shows it; and clearly also he is anxious to 
get the butterfly; he is acting tinder a conscious impulse. We 
sum all of this up by saying that the “whole child” is engaged, 
and we believe that tire like is in greater or less degree typical 
of all behavior 

Since some have misconceived what is meant by the term, 
the whole child, it may be well to give to it a furthei word 
The more careful statement as given above is that in any 
typical instance of behavioi the organism acts as a unitary 
whole The word organism implies the organization of con¬ 
stituent parts to make up a working whole, one whole working 
as a unit. While we may for thought distinguish individual 
parts, they do not act separately, but cooperatively. In the case 
of man, it is clcai even to casual observation that eye and 
hand cooperate in picking up a desired object, and that certain 
types of excitement aie accompanied by flushed cheeks, quick¬ 
ened heart-beats, and deeper breathing, and likely enough by 
excited physical movements, while “internally” (as we know 
of personal experience) there is the play of suiging emotions 
and impulses as we think of now this and now that featuie 
of the situation Closer study, as Cannon, Sherrington, and 
others have shown, gives the convincing details of physiologi¬ 
cal cooperation of part with part in cai rying forward all the 
typical life processes, if not indeed all living 

The difficulty for some appeals in the term whole Is it as¬ 
serted, these ask, that every part and aspect of the organism is 
involved m every activity'' And if yes, how about all the 
varied things that one knows or can do ? Are all these involved 
m each thing that one docs^ We could ask an analogous ques¬ 
tion of the physicist. Is it true that each body in motion affects 
all others? If a child drops his ball to the earth, does the 
earth rise to meet it? The answer, of course, is yes. The effect 
IS there, but in this case is very, veiy small We can calculate 
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it, but we cannot obseive it. When the ball is as big as the 
moon, the effects are noticeable So with the cooperative action 
of the parts of the organism As far as there is organization, 
so far (we seem compelled to believe) are the parts involved 
in any act. The effect m any particular instance may or may 
not be noticeable As to the various things we know or can 
do, it appears that each thing we have learned leaves its effect 
on the organism and so enters m some degree, directly or in¬ 
directly, into all subsequent behavior We may not in a par¬ 
ticular case be able to trace the effect, and foi many practical 
purposes the effect may be negligible, but the safer theory 
seems to be that nothing experienced is ever actually lost and 
that all experiences do in some way enter into all subsequent 
behavior 

A more practical question is as to the kind of organization 
to be effected^ if we would increase the probability of notice¬ 
able results. We all know what it is to be unable to recall facts 
and data that we would like to use We also know that some 
ways of organizing our ideas and knowledge serve us better 
than do others in this matter of recall To see things in their 
causal lelationship is usually better for recall than is, say, an 
alphabetical arrangement of terms. In general, meaningful 
connections aie the most serviceable, so that the more we 
think meaningfully about data, the more likely are we to recall 
them when needed. In this sense, the more qualitatively or¬ 
ganized our minds are, the more efficient will they be. 

It is such considerations as the foregoing that explain an 
increasing use of the term organismic m psychological discus¬ 
sion As we study these things we are less and less satisfied in 
behavior to deal with parts as if they act separately Atomism, 
as we call this lattei, is not true to the facts Similarly, we can¬ 
not believe that organisms arc mere machines, acting without 
leference to results They do not always “know” the results 
toward which they tend, but they do at times consciously pur- 
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pose what they will do. Mere mechanism is, like atomism, not 
true to the observable facts Also while the nervous system 
IS not atomistic but integrative in its action, it is possible by 
taking thought to increase the integrative eEect. The more we 
act on thinking, leaving neither fact nor impulse nor emotion 
‘^undigested,” the bcttei integrated we shall become It is the 
aim of the “orgamsmic” outlook to take care of these matters. 


MIND, MEANING, ACTING CONSCIOUSLY 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss in a single chapter all 
the controversial issues of psychology, but some are so im¬ 
portant to teachers that we must consider them. We have just 
seen the inadequacy of atomism and mechanism to give us a 
satisfactory psychology It becomes now necessaiy to speak 
on the positive side. How shall we conceive the human or¬ 
ganism so as to give thinking, valuing, and purposing a fair 
chance to play their parts in the good life^ The answer seems 
to he in a better understanding of meanings, what they are, 
and how they woik. If we can find and describe meanings at 
work in human expci icnce, such that they can neither be de¬ 
nied nor explained away, we shall possibly help some teachers 
avoid certain mistakes into which an inadequate study of 
psychology has led too many Let us begin with what is often 
called “consciousness.” 

We find today some writers like A P. Weiss saying ^ that 
“all human conduct . . . reduces to nothing but . . . elec¬ 
tron-proton groupings , . , [and] motions,” and that “the 

behavior of the physicist is just as physical as the physics he 
teaches.” We have J B. Watson’s words that “we say nothing 
of reasoning since we do not admit this as a genuine type of 


^ A. P WeiBS, A Theo!ehcal Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio, 
R. G. Adams, 1919), pp. 51, 54 
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human behavior except as a special form of language habit”, ’■ 
also that “so far m his objective study of man no behavionst 
has observed anything that he can call consciousness, sensation, 
pel ception, imagery or will . ... he has [therefore] reached 

the conclusion that all such terms can be dropped out of the 
description of man’s activity”, ^ and still further that “the 
premise of the behavionst contains no proposition about mean¬ 
ing It is an historical word borrowed from philosophy and 
introspective psychology. It Has no scientific connotation ” ® 
On the other side of the fence we have Plato saying that 
“thought IS best when the mind is gathered into herself and 
none of these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights 
nor pain or pleasure—when she has as little as possible 
to do with the body ” {Phaedo, 65 ) A lesser writer reflecting 
gi eater ones has recently said that “there dwells in every 
normal person, quite independently of domestic or social 
conditioning, the intellectual belief that blasphemy, murdei, 
unchastity, and stealing are essentially wrong and forbidden. 
The intellectual conviction that a thing is right or wi ong is a 
manifestation of conscience^ ^ 

Here we have Weiss asserting that thinking is the motion 
of electrons and protons We may well admit that thinking 
may go along with such motion, but to say that it ts the mo¬ 
tion seems not to make sense To say, as Watson does, that 
reasoning is not “a genuine type of human behavior,” is an 
instance of the bad effect of efforts at reduction. To say that 
he can find no objective evidence foi “sensation” or “percep¬ 
tion” IS certainly going pretty far, as it is to say that meaning 
has “no scientific connotation ” When neo-Scholasticism exalts 

J B Watson, Behantor (New York, Heniy Holt & Co , 1914), p 319 
^In article “Beh.aviouiism,” Encyclo-pedta Brttanmca (13th ed ), Vol 
III, p 328 

® Watson, ibid,, p 249 

’‘Fatliei Bertrand Weaver, in Reader's Digest, Maick, 193S, p. zS 
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“faculties” as with conscience in the instance quoted we have 
gone far to the other side and denied much valid objective 
evidence that any actual conscience is at least laigely the re¬ 
sult of its social conditioning It is the existence of this con¬ 
fusion that calls upon us to dig down if we can to a suier 
basis on which to stand while we work through education for 
the betterment of man in society. 

The problem of “consciousness” has probably called foith 
sharper disputes than any other one thing in the history of 
thought. Plato, possibly following some Eastern suggestion, 
led the woild to sepaiate mind from body. Descartes carried 
the separation, if possible, still further. For him the two 
became separate substances Mind was thinking substance and 
body extended substance Being thus distinct substances, they 
could not possibly inteiact And Western thought since Des¬ 
cartes' time is largely a histoiy of the efforts to deal with 
the problem so raised. The position herein taken is that if we 
will lay aside any question of substance and simply study ex- 
pencnce as we find it, we shall probably be able to avoid en¬ 
tanglement 

Suppose an aboriginal savage and a modern man were 
both shown a fountain pen, they would “sec” different things. 
The savage would see a shiny black stick, the appropiiate use 
of which he would not know. The modern would see the stick 
as a fountain pen, with whose use he is familiar. They “look 
at” the same physical object and their eyes (we will suppose) 
are equally good, but they “see” different things They “see” 
diffei ently because they contribute differently from what they 
have previously experienced. So far no denial is possible. 
Anyone can repeat an analogous experiment. This state of 
affairs we describe by saying that their previous expeiiences 
contiibute different ‘^^meanings.” These facts define the term 
meamng, and it is meaning so defined that underlies con¬ 
scious action. 
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Meanings in the full sense (which we shall in a moment 
discuss) are the means by which men communicate as they 
interact, especially as they cooperate. The verb to mean will 
pel haps tell the story for us “Did you mean to pass Mr. 
Jones by without speaking to him? He took it so, and is 
troubled ” “No, I didn’t recognize him. I recall now that I 
saw a roan standing there, but I didn’t know it was Mr Jones 
I meant no discoui tesy.” Here failure to ^‘recognize” was 
failure to read the right meaning into the man who was 
“standing there ” Mr. Jones on his part read intentional dis¬ 
coui tesy into the failure to speak where no such meaning was 
intended We say of such a case that a man acts consciously 
when he thinks what meaning his act will probably carry and 
intends or “means” it so.’ I wave my hand to an old friend 
across the hall whom I have not seen for a long time. He 
waves back I mean my waving to mean to him “I see you 
and recognize you as you and I am glad to see you, I wish you 
to let me see that you see me as me and recognize my waving 
as meaning you ” This may at first appear a good deal to be 
earned by so simple a thing as a wave of the hand, but con- 
sideiation will show that the assertion is no exaggeration. 

‘It IS clear that such waving is on each side consciously done 
and that meanings as defined by the black-stick-fountam-pen 
episode aie essential m the process. There are, of course, other 
types of conscious action Also the mere use of meanings does 
not suffice to constitute conscious action. One may lock his 
door while occupied with other matters and not be able to say 
later whether he had locked the door He recognized the key¬ 
hole sufficiently to insert key and turn the lock, but he “paid 
no attention” to what he did. To be conscious of what is done 
it seems necessary that the meanings of the situations be used 


^ George H Mead said in Mindy Selfy and Society (University of Chicago 
Press, 1934), p that “we aie conscious when what we aie going to do 
18 controlling* what we ai e doing (Italics supplied ) 
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as a message to one’s self witli reference to some end or aim 
held m view as a guiding factor. For example, if I think of 
the wisdom of locking the door and therefore put the key in 
the lock and turn until I feel that I have locked the door, then 
I am using the meanings to tell me that I have done what I 
intended, I have accomplished niy aim In the case of waving 
to my friend, I tell myself at the same time what I tell him, 
To intend consciously what I do is to tell myself what I am 
doing and that I “mean” it 

This last consideration is the crucial essence of language, 
whether of signs (as with the waving) or with spoken or 
written words. A dog wags his tail with pleasure at seeing his 
master, and the master (being a human) sees and knows, but 
it is very doubtful that the dog thinks at all about the wag¬ 
ging or that the pleasure is to be signified. The probabilities 
are that he intends neither in any conscious sense. His tail- 
wagging accordingly is not language, though my hand-waving 
to my friend was, as was his i eply to me 

From the foregoing we see that meanings (of the fountain 
pen vs. simple black-stick variety) are plain facts as truly as is 
the color red or a bad smell. They are elements within ex¬ 
perience observable to one experienced enough to note them 
And they are observable for the simple reason that like the 
color red and the bad smell they enter into experience Some¬ 
thing turns on their use We make no moi e metaphysical as¬ 
sumption in the one case than in the other. We simply study 
experience. We are, however, peculiarly interested in mean¬ 
ings, for out of their use intelligence gains great power. 


SELF AND OTHER, AND THE SELF-OTHER ORIGIN OF 
MIND, MEANING, RESPONSIBILITY, AND CONSCIENCE 

We may continue the discussion on meanings by showing 
how they serve in developing the consciousness of self and 
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Other, and so lead on to a better understanding o£ meanings, 
mind, responsibility, and conscience. 

By as here used we mean such an organization o£ 
meanings as allows the human individual to use appropriately 
the woids 7 , me, my, that is, to see himself as one among 
other humans, engaging in acts that are “his” in the sense that 
others hold him to account for them, and he knows what they 
mean and can hold himself accordingly to corresponding ac¬ 
count This IS a descriptive definition to be justified in what 
follows. 

The two conceptions of one’s self as a self and of otheis as 
persons (other selves) are built simultaneously in the life of 
each (normal) person Thus no one is born a self, but acquires 
selfhood each for himself within human association, partly 
from finding his mother responding to his demands, partly 
through noting similarities of body and function between 
himself and others, partly through hearing common names 
applied to his and otiiers’ bodily parts and functions, partly 
through becoming aware that he can do certain things at will 
and in feeling compulsion to do or not to do certain of them 
as his mother directs, being held accountable therefor, and 
partly through the observed fact of admitted possession by 
him of his toys, by sister of hers, with the appropriate use of 
the words my, m^'ne, yours, his, etc. 

In what has just been said, it is evident to consideration that 
other humans, their language, and their prior achieved con¬ 
ceptions of self, of parts of the body and their function, of 
holding to account, of possession of property—all these play 
a decisive role in helping the child effect selfhood. It may 
truly be said that these other humans initiate him into the 
goodly company of conscious and responsible persons Herein 
does the culture (Chapter XI) get in its work. While this 
initiatory process is going on, the child learns, partly as cause 
and partly as effect of the initiation, to use the common 
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group language and to share with others in the common 
group life. If he is to share, he must do his part Communica¬ 
tion and accountability are thus built 

It may help if we further think of the child’s self as func¬ 
tionally bifurcated into an intei nal self and an internal other. 
The term functional as here used is important Wcare not 
proposing to divide the child into two distinct entities On the 
contrary, the “whole” organism, in the sense discussed above, 
is at work at each successive moment, now in the internal self, 
now in the internal other If we wei c asserting entity bifurca¬ 
tion, proof would be necessary—and impossible to bring. But, 
functional bifurcation requires no more proof than to be useful 
in describing the observed facts of life As the child talks to 
himself (and all do so if normal), much of his talk may be 
described as between this internal self and the internal othei 

“She said not touch it.” 

“I will touch if I wish to.” 

“She will get me if I touch it.” 

“Good little boys will do what mother says ” 

Such an intei nal conversation may well be a rehearsal of 
what might go on between the self and the external other. 
Thinking in any full sense thus gradually emerges as a dealing 
between the internal self on the one hand and the internal 
other, on the other hand, where the latter represents external 
conditions that must be met when thinking is translated into 
action Honest thinking is thus an intended dealing with ac¬ 
tual conditions. No gi eater maladjustment can come to one 
than to fail to achieve this honest personal acceptance of actual 
conditions 

Meanings, to revert to our earlier discussion, come thus to 
clear consciousness in shared coopeiative activity and are tested 
as those cooperating find that they can understand each other 
in the same sense Coopeiation, communication, holding to ac¬ 
count, honest thinking, and the testing of meanings all go in 
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simultaneously Mind and character are the twin results of 
the process Mind results as the organized aggregate of tested 
meanings such that with them one can intend what he does 
and says, and others can understand both saying and doing, 
and act pertinently upon it, while character is the organized 
aggregate of intei acting structural additions and changes as 
learning follows experience. 

It may happen that the internal other speaking for the ex¬ 
ternal other will make a not-yet-well-admitted demand upon 
the internal self, and that this latter may under the circum¬ 
stances be more inclined to follow an older and better or¬ 
ganized and therefore moie immediate and propulsive le- 
sponse When these things happen, we call such a situation 
of strain a moral ponflict Moral victory will then mean moral 
growth, a hitherto external demand has now been accepted 
for inclusion within one’s self If this proper demand is thor¬ 
oughly accepted and incorpoiated, the next conflict will ap¬ 
peal furthei along the growth-line of discrimination ahd in¬ 
clusion In connection we may define conscience (at its best) 
as the voice of the internal other asserting in behalf of the 
external order the justice of its demand over the contrary 
wish 01 act of the internal self. 

If we anticipate latei phases of the discussion, we may say 
that learning is (in pait) the building into self-structure of 
the results of experience In this sense self-buildmg as here 
discussed is a learning process. When we consider the sig¬ 
nificance for life of communication, language, cooperation, 
accountability, sense of responsibility, and conscience, all of 
which are learned in and through this self-other process of 
self building, we readily agree that no other learnings are 
more strategic for the welfare either of the individual or of 
society It is important that parents and teachers understand 
how these leainmgs take place that they may stand ready to 
help them go forward successfully Language is learned as 
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It helps communication and cooperation to go on, and this 
holds of all kinds and stages of language. Children must have 
abundant and varied oppoi tumties at genuine cooperation m 
the various kinds of living so that inherent communication 
may demand an ever moie adequate language Amid such 
experiences a healthy kind of responsibility and conscience may 
well be built. In paiticulatj life must give opportunity to 
build a fair adjustment between the demands of the self and 
the demands of others duiing the time m which the concep¬ 
tions of self and othei s ai e through the years being more and 
more adequately built The help of wise guidance here is es¬ 
sential, nowhere more so 

Prom the point of view of social theory it is highly signifi¬ 
cant that the self and mind and conscience aie inherently 
social in origin. The culture, entering through language and 
other aspects of community life, builds itself initially, as we 
saw in Chapter VIII, into the very stiucture of each individual 
person. 

On the basis then of the fountain-pen-vj-mere-black-stick 
definition of meaning we have seen how self, other persons, 
thinking, conscious action, language, mind, holding to account, 
moral conduct, and conscience are all defined within the ex- 
peiience process. Each gets its definition, marked ofE from the 
rest, in terms of identifiable elements of ordinary human ex- 
peiience In spite of contrary assertion, meaning does have 
scientific connotation It is absolutely necessary to the vei y exist¬ 
ence of mind, conscience, and personality. 


MATURATION 

As we approach the problem of learning, the question of 
maturation obtrudes itself Many wnteis separate maturation, 
which they count primarily a matter of heredity, from learn¬ 
ing which they count to be a matter of environmental influ- 
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ence. There are certain phases of the problem still m dispute, 
but It seems better to say with Child that “the whole course 
of development is a process of physiological learning,” and 
that “development represents behavior as truly as [do] any 
activities of the mature organism ” ^ 

From this point of view the apparent uniformity of the 
maturation process within any given species is not due to ab¬ 
sence of environmental influence but rather to uniformity of 
such influence. In fact, closer study shows great individual 
differences in rates of maturation and differing rates within 
any one individual as the chapter on the growth process well 
brings out. We may, it appears, properly apply the term mat- 
waUon to the more physiological parts and aspects of the 
development process, but we should probably go astray if we 
think of this part of the piocess as fundamentally different 
from the learning which takes place after the development 
of the body (m the popular sense) has already taken place. 

We may thus use the term maturation to refer to the useful 
fact that certain developments properly precede certain de- 
siiable activities “Reading readiness,” for example, may be in 
pait the sufficient development of eye-muscle control to allow 
these muscles to be used £oi readings but such “readiness” is 
no less truly the achievement by the child within his cultural 
group of certain prerequisite social and psychological attitudes 
and equipment, which underlie any successful reading. 

There are perhaps as many different kinds of “readiness” 
as there are distinguishable lines and stages of growth. At one 
stage the child is not “ready” for any complex type of social 
cooperation. Later on he will “normally” demand it. The 
teacher must know about such matters so as to avoid an un¬ 
wise pushing of what the individual concerned is not ready 
for, as well as to seek favorable opportunities for utilizing 

^ C M Child, Fhysiologtcal Fou 7 Klauons of Behavior (New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1924), pp 226, 249. 
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leadinesses that appear. Earlier wi iters, William James, for 
instance, assumed “instincts” to account for and explain the 
phenomena here under consideration. We no longer hold to 
instincts, but we should be just as leady as they to seize the 
opportunity when “the hour is ripe.” And as James said, 
“One can draw no specific rule for all this. It depends on 
close observation in the particular case.” ^ 

life’s study and learning 

This part of the discussion joins very intimately with the 
biological outlook developed at the beginning of the chapter, 
while it assumes at the same time all the intervening discus¬ 
sion. 

Let us begin with life’s study. Whenever a person finds 
himself sufficiently concerned over any situation, he tries as 
best he can to bring his available lesources to bear upon man¬ 
aging it In pai ticular he studies the situation to see both its 
hindering difficulties and the possible resources that it offers 
or that he can summon to his aid He then tries to use the 
resources to oveicomc the difficulties so as to attain his ends. 

Such an effort to deal intelligently with a life situation we 
call life’s study. If circumstances permit, any normal person 
will engage in such study in proportion to the concern felt and, 
m geneial, in proportion to the habit and faith previously built 
in and for such study. It is a certain characteristic of intelli¬ 
gent action. 

This life-study may profitably be contrasted with school- 
study of the conventional type. In the latter, assigned subject- 
matter IS set out before the pupil for acquisition His chief 
concern is to give back to the teachei upon demand what had 
thus been assigned. The situation has been created for the pu¬ 
pil by the teacher and as such is studied That is, the child 

^ Talks to Teachers (New York, Henry Holt & Co , 1899), pp 61 f. 
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primanly lifc-studies the teacher while he only secondarily 
school-studies the assigned lesson His concern is, typically, to 
do what the teacher demands, no more and no less, at least, 
not so much less as to cause trouble. Beyond the teacher’s de¬ 
mands the pupil has, typically, no special interest in the les¬ 
son. His life situation is to meet the teacher’s demands When 
that has been met, he tends to be satisfied The exceptional 
pupil may go beyond this, the typical not often and not far 

One particular feature of life that concerns us here is the 
fact of emerging change as a nevei-failing source and occasion 
of life’s study as above described In life, at the point we call 
the present, novelty is continually emerging, actual novelty. 
We never know beforehand just what will happen and our 
efforts aie always precarious Wc never know how seriously 
our plans may be upset These things mean that for dealing 
with actual life mere knowledge of the past and mere habits 
brought over from the past do not suffice. If genuine and seri¬ 
ous novelty emerge, nothing less than creative thinking will 
deal with it 

These considerations make creative thinking a necessary and 
essential constituent of actual living. Moreover, the demand 
for such thinking inci eases with the rapid change and growing 
complexity of our modern Western civilization Any educa¬ 
tion based simply on the acquisition of what has hitherto 
worked will not suffice We must be prepared to deal creatively 
with the uncertain and precarious life that eternally confronts 
We never know in advance just what will happen. We never 
know beforehand just how to deal with what does happen. 
We have to learn to face the novelty developing unknown fu¬ 
ture No other kind of study will serve in the days m which 
we how live Creative study has become an essentia] for in¬ 
telligent living 

As we come next to consider life’s learning, we see how this 
has been peculiarly misunderstood Wc have, most of us, some- 
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how supposed that any learning must piimanly concern the 
future and moreover that it comes chiefly by repetition. These 
things were true of the old-time school learning, but life’s 
learning is far different. 

Primarily^ life’s learning exists to carry on the present en¬ 
deavor. It may in time seive a icmoter future—it will in fact 
inevitably affect it—but that is not its main function Because 
this IS so different from the ordinary emphasis, it becomes 
necessaiy to deal with the matter in some detail 


HOW LOGICAL COHERENCE DEPENDS ON LEARNING 

The general proposition may be laid down that moment- 
by-moment learning is absolutely necessary to give logical co¬ 
herence and effectual consistency to any developing experience. 
Foi example, no conversation worthy the name can go on at 
all if the participants do not each learn what the other says as 
he says it In fact, no single sentence will make sense if the 
successive parts are not learned as they are heard And this 
learning looks primarily to carrying on this conversation with 
no necessary thought of the future beyond fitting this experi¬ 
ence into the life one is living 

The illustration of the conversation heie given is general, 
holding as well of any experience so developing that each 
succeeding act must join appropriately with the preceding if 
the experience is to have coherence as it goes. It is exactly the 
fact of learning which gives the coherence such that each suc¬ 
ceeding phase of action may be pei tinent and appropriate to 
“what has gone before. To use an older phraseology, it is the 
fact of learning that gives apperceptive unity to the experience. 
And it is this essential function thus performed by the learn¬ 
ing which primarily calls the learning itself into existence, 
What is learned, to be sure, abides and so serves us later, but 
it is primarily called into existence in order to carry on the 
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experience now and otherwise under way. We misread what 
learning is and how it acts when we persist in giving it pri¬ 
mary reference to the othei and further experiences of the 
distant future 

Moreover, because of a too common intellectualistic bias 
the word to learn as used in the preceding paragraphs tends 
to refer principally if not solely to remembering, and this in 
a mere thought sense if I do not remember what the other 
person has just said, I cannot leply to it appropriately. That 
much, of course, is true, but learning includes far more than 
the mere thinking aspect of life. To make this assertion clearer 
it will probably pay us to trace through from start to finish a 
child’s developing experience of a kind to bring out obviously 
not only thinking but as well feeling, impulse, and bodily 
action To see in this what learning does from stage to stage 
and how essentially it serves will probably go much further 
than could any mere abstract aigument. 


LEARNING IN A DEVELOPING EXPERIENCE 

Henry, a boy of ten, had just completed with his class an 
anticipatory study of the neighborhood birds when he went 
for an Easter holiday visit to the home of his uncle in the 
South. Here his cousin George, a year older, showed him a 
birdhouse that he had himself made now actually occupied 
by a pair of wrens The boys could see house and birds plainly 
from an upper window, and even the eggs in the nest. Henry 
was enchanted that a mere boy had actually done so admirable 
a thing, and at once conceived the idea not only of making 
such a birdhouse himself to put in the tree near his window 
at home but as well of urging upon his class that they adopt a 
program along this line as their next project. He studied 
closely how George had made the house, measured the size 
of the entrance hole, and generally discussed his plans with 
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any and all who would listen. In particular he was gratified 
to think that the season at his home was sufficiently delayed 
to allow him to make a house fot this year’s wrens to occupy. 
“I£ only they will' ” he exclaimed 

It is not necessary to trace all the steps in this developing 
expciience how Henry on getting back after the holidays 
was earliest at school to look up the question of suitable lum¬ 
ber and to talk with the teachei about his plans, how he met 
opposition at hist from the girls of the class, but eventually 
persuaded the gioup to make biidhouses to put in the park if 
any had no available tiees at home; how he showed his draw¬ 
ings of the house he meant to build, how the class studied 
other possibilities than wrens; how they all worked at the ac¬ 
tual making, how a knot m a board gave Heniy trouble; how 
his zealous but hasty nailing split one side for his house and 
he had to make another, how earnestly he watched the move¬ 
ments of the wrens, and how he could hardly sleep the fateful 
night in his eagerness to tell the others that the birds had 
actually gone into his house to live. 

A number of things interest us in this expeiieiice First per¬ 
haps comes the fact of life’s spi outing fuithei life Henry’s 
previous life and cxpeiicnce had somehow made him just 
ready for this biidhousc interest to spring up Seeing-what 
George had done was the match sufficient to kindle the flame. 
Out of the interaction of his past with tins present expeiience 
Henry’s life sprouted foith the new proposal So far as it 
concerned him the proposal was a creative act True enough, 
of itself It argued no high dcgiee of creative ability Geoige 
had clearly led the way. But Henry had never done the like 
before and he did himself conceive the idea of what he would 
do. This spiouted forth fiom his own life process and, as we 
shall see, the proposal had, first and last, a long and complex 
series of consequences m Ins further life process As an addi¬ 
tion to the world’s stock of valuable ideas, Henry’s birdhouse 
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contributed nothing, many predecessors had thought and 
done the like before, but as a contribution to the course of 
Henry’s own life and as through him to his comrades it was 
highly significant. If we knew in detail Henry’s various class¬ 
mates, we should see how they likewise were ready for this 
or that flowering of life when Henry’s idea was put to work 
and brought the stimulation they needed. For life to have this 
quality of sprouting further life good to live, is perhaps the 
most desirable possible characteristic. It is this which makes 
the incident worthy of our study. It was the hope of this 
which made the teacher encourage Henry when he burst 
upon her that post-Easter morning. To cherish life’s sprout¬ 
ing of life IS the teacher’s first and chiefest duty. 


HOW LEARNING BUILDS PERSONALITY 

A second thing, an extension of the first, is to see how the 
experience developed, how one thing led to anothei. The 
details in this specific case have perhaps alieady been suffi¬ 
ciently sketched in the paragraph second before this one. 
What we wish now is to see the correlative successive growth 
in Henry and to recognize this growth as learned through the 
successive phases of the developing experience. It may again 
help if we make a functional bifurcation. In the preceding 
paragraph Heniy’s proposal to himself was seized upon as 
highly significant, being in psychological essence a creative act 
He did it. It welled forth spontaneously out of his mind and 
heart His life begat it It was the fruit of the marriage of his 
past with his (then) present Now we wish to put over against 
this cieative proposing the factor of weighing, judging, and 
accepting, and we wish to think of these two as acting to¬ 
gether at each developing point m the whole developing ex¬ 
perience. At times the proposing may be but sluggish, and the 
experience then cU'ags, becomes monotonous, perhaps fails 
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altogether and dies At other tunes, the proposals come so 
peitmently, so appropriately that they are at once accepted 
and the process moves quickly, excitedly forwaid At still 
other times, lival proposals present themselves, so nearly 
balanced in pulling power that the process o£ weighing and 
judging goes slowly and even painfully before any one of the 
rivals can win out and be accepted. But always it is an accept¬ 
ance that moves us on from one stage to the next. 


THE TWIN FACTORS PROPOSAL AND ACCEPTANCE 

This factor of acceptance is so important for out total dis¬ 
cussion that it may be wise to elaborate it somewhat. If we 
use the teim acceptance in the algebiaic sense, as well we 
may, to include rejection as acceptance of the negative, we can 
make the highly impoitant asseition that it is in and through 
successive instances of acceptance that any experience begins, 
develops, and ends An experience begins when some new 
state of affairs stiis one to initiate a course of action, and this 
takes place when one is not willing to accept what now ob¬ 
tains but must do something to change things to a more satis- 
factoiy state. As one then proceeds to act, thoughts present 
themselves as to how to take in (see, understand, size-up) 
what is happening. Appropriate impulses present themselves 
as sizing-up thoughts take shape, and emotions to fit pro¬ 
pose themselves as to how to feel about things. When any 
distinctive sizing-up is accepted to act on with its appropriate 
impulse and feeling, the experience has therein, through this 
instance of acceptance, moved on to another stage. The situa¬ 
tion has taken on a new phase, one is now called upon to do 
the next thing Again do new proposals aiise as to how to 
think, feel, and act at this phase and stage After some pro¬ 
gram (with accompanying feeling) is accepted for action, we 
proceed to try it out. As long as this program works well, we 
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accept it to prosecute further. If it works badly, we accept it 
thus and pioceed to change it until it again works acceptably. 
This piocess keeps up until we reach an end that we are glad 
to accept, and this teiinmates the experience; or we may keep 
the process up until we are convinced that we cannot succeed. 
If we are thus forced to accept failure, the experience has 
reached this kind of end But however it ends, it is acceptance 
that does it. 

Of course, any stage in an on-going experience may call for 
deliberation and for closer search into facts Even so, the de¬ 
liberation or the search will each in its tui n finally end in the 
acceptance of what was sought or in the acceptance of admitted 
failure to find. Let the expeiience develop as it may, by what¬ 
ever crook or turn, it is always an acceptance that ends one 
phase and sets the stage for the next And any factor in the 
experience plays its distinctive role according as it was ac¬ 
cepted for that purpose and in that degree. Always at any 
stage there is a proposing of how to think, feel, and act, and 
always there will be a correlative acceptance in some degree 
and direction of what is thus proposed. An experience is a 
continuing succession of such proposals and their correlative 
acceptances. Life thus runs. 

And now the crux of the discussion on learning These 
two correlative factors of proposal and acceptance in every 
developing experience represent exactly the creative and the 
fixing (or habit making) aspects of the fact of learning We 
cannot learn in the fixing sense until we have proposed to 
ourselves something to fix Nor will any one else’s proposal 
suffice It is literally true that we react only and exactly to 
our own reactions, not to what the other man said but to 
what we take him as saying, not to the blow itself but to the 
way we take the blow And my proposal to myself is a ci eative 
act for me It never happened before to me under just these 
conditions. Even if it seems a precise repetition of what has 
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gone before, it is at least different because it is a repetition 
It can, of course, be a highly creative act for me without being 
an addition to the world’s available stock of pioceduies 
Learning then consists of the two phases, a creative proposal 
to myself and a fixing through acceptance of that proposal ni 
the structure of my being 

LEARNING EFFECTS 

The point of the insistence above on the fact of acceptance 
IS that acceptance precisely effects the fixing. We learn (m 
the habit-making sense and phase) what we accept We learn 
it at once, then and there, and in the degree that we accept it. 
If we accept it as highly significant £oi action, we so learn it, 
If we accept it as of small moment, better forgot than lemern- 
beied, we so learn it If we accept it as useful undei ceitaln 
and such circumstances, we Icain it with exactly these same 
limitations 

If there is any “law of leaining,” it is this We learn our 
reactions; only our reactions, and all oui reactions, and we 
leain them m the degree and with the conditions and limita¬ 
tions with which we respectively accept them. 

To fix these ideas let’s go back to Henry and the birdhouse. 
As he looked at the birdhouse that George had made, with 
the birds coming and going and the nest of eggs—as he saw 
these things, he was much moved. The reacting thought came 
thus deeply motivated, “I too could make one ” And while 
he thus thought, proposal was transformed into acceptance 
will make one, and I will hang it in our tree at home.” 
And as he thought still further, the idea of the class pioject 
came and he accepted that also as m fact a rounding out of his 
own project Now he has become a different boy. Acceptance 
has committed him. He has moved on to the next stage, to 
tell othcis and prepare to carry out this project. The Henry 
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of this accepted stage is in sober fact a different boy from the 
Henry who first saw George’s handiwork, and it is this 
specific acceptance that made him. different His proposal, by 
the fact of acceptance, was actually built then and there into 
the structure of his being. Thinking about it and talking about 
it—and later on acting it out—these things bring new thought 
connections and new details of plan to fill out the original 
proposal But in it all Henry is in significant respects a new 
boy. For one thing he now has a cause that grips him, that 
exacts a certain line of conduct from him, that makes 
him think and feel and value and act diffeiently from for¬ 
merly. 

Let it be kept firmly in mind that it is learning that we are 
discussing These changes in Henry are learned changes. 
They ai ose out of his life as possible ways of fui ther living 
They were accepted by him as his way of living, and so ac¬ 
cepted they were built into structure, into the organic stiuc- 
tuie of his being. As so joined with what of structure was 
previously there, they constitute more than a meie additive 
increase as a child might put another block on the pile he is 
building. This addition involves the boy’s whole being, and 
this in the degree that it was stirred at the time Acceptance 
means the acceptance of the then reaction entire—thinking, 
feeling, impulse, bodily movement, glandular discharge—all 
the phases of the whole organic structure and all in the degree 
stirred It is difficult then, perhaps impossible, to draw a line 
between the old structure and the new addition. The new is 
the old stiired, in this instance in considerable degree, but 
along a live line. The new is the whole old in some measure 
made new. 

When Henry went back home, he studied the tree outside 
his window with new interest As he thought of the school 
workshop with its lumber and its tools, his drawings moved 
on closer to the stage of actual becoming. Teacher and class- 
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mates also took on new interest. He must make them his 
allies. Talking itself became a somewhat different thing, it 
was now more serious, he must be sure of his points, and what 
he would say must be said clcajrly and persuasively Lumber 
assumed a new place in his life, he must End the right kind, 
not only for his own birdhouse but for all that the otheis 
would build. 

As he thus thought, and talked, and reasoned, and planned, 
and sawed, and fitted, and nailed—as he did all these things 
—any step that succeeded was accepted as satisfactory and so 
learned. And the degree of his own concern detei mined the 
degree of satisfaction felt at success and so determined in like 
measure the degree of acceptance and accordingly the degree 
of learning It is always so The degree of concern will thus 
affect learning the movements which help that they be 
learned m like degree positively, the movements which fail that 
they be learned in the same degree negatively This is the doc¬ 
trine of interest as restated in this newer terminology 

Because Henry is genuinely and deeply mteiested, he puts 
heart and soul into what he docs. He carries it with him wher¬ 
ever he goes Eye and ear and bram and hand are theieby 
readier to see and hear and think and act along the line of 
his interest. When he is at woik at his inteiest, he will not 
easily be diverted to othei things, his interest makes him un¬ 
ready to give up its affairs Readiness and unicadmess acting 
thus together bring concentration of effort. And effort goes 
farther If while working along the line of his interest, Henry 
should strike a difficulty, then his interest m the degree that 
it IS present and strong will on the inside make him wish to 
put forth stronger efforts. This is John Dewey’s famous 
“reconciliation” of interest and effoit, they are but two names 
for the same organic tendency to push ahead That year of 
1895 still speaks to us with the same claiity and the same 
convincingness 
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SOME FURTHER MATTERS OF LEARNING 

To round out this discussion of learning, it is necessary to 
take position on some further matters more commonly dis¬ 
cussed in the psychology books. 

Is forgetting a fact? Or do things once learned stay learned 
forever? It requires neither extended observation nor aigu- 
ment to show that we do “forget.” Everyone so knows of 
his own experience The “better” anything has been learned 
the longer it “sticks”, but it appeals to be true that most 
learned items giadually drop more or less out of probable re¬ 
call and use unless they are kept alive by continued use This 
IS not to say that all trace of them ever goes, though prac¬ 
tically that often seems the case It is very probable that noth¬ 
ing ever once learned is ever thereafter altogether quite lost. 
As James said it ^ “Nothing we ever do is, m strict literal¬ 
ness, wiped out ” As discussed earlier, we are most intei ested 
in being able to i ecall whatever we have when the need arises. 
This seems to be a matter of forming many meaning con¬ 
nections, so that any item will have many chances of being 
recalled, but even so unless the connections are kept alive by 
use, they will as a rule gradually giow less effective. 

Does repetition help learning? Or is that simply one of the 
old-fashioned ideas no longer accepted? Is there or is there 
not a real place for drill? Several questions are here Involved. 
Let us begin with drill Two kinds of things are included un¬ 
der this common term, one for such learning as a new tennis 
stroke where at the beginning one cannot make the stroke, the 
other for such learning as memorizing, say, a telephone num¬ 
ber. For the latter we can already say the words, but we 
cannot rely on ourselves to remember what to say. The first 
kind, that of learning the new tennis stioke, is not properly 

1 William James, Talks to Teac/ias (New Yoik, Henry Holt & Co, 
1899)1 P 78 
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drill (that is, it is not mere repetition). It requires repeated 
but vartod. efforts until we contrive, largely by trial and eri or 
the particular combination of neive and muscle movements 
which will give us the stioke This kind then requires not 
simply a repetition of the first movement, if only that were 
done, the desired new stioke would never be leained. A new 
and complex movement has to be contrived by many varied 
effoits, and this will usually take prolonged “practice” 

As to the other kind of dull, that of ordinary repetition of 
what one can alieady do, seveial things have to be said. First, 
It appeals that in many, perhaps most instances of learning 
lepetition helps (within limits) to strengthen the leaining, 
However it also appears that mere repetition, for example, 
without knowledge of how well one is succeeding, will not 
teach One must at least know how well one is succeeding and, 
apparently, must have at least some will to learn. Second, it 
seems veiy ceitam that on the whole the more one is concerned 
to learn (shoit of too painful solicitude), the quicker and the 
stronger is the learning, that is, the less of drill is necessaiy. 
Third, it seems also tiue that the more one already knows 
about the matter being learned, so as to have, as it were, a 
place waiting to store it m or a scheme within which to con¬ 
nect it, the easier and quicker is the learning, the less of mere 
dull is necessary. 

Does the discussion of learning here given have a place for 
conditioning and trial-and-error learning'’ Or does it deny 
these as facts? The answer is clear. This view of learning ad¬ 
mits these as tiue types of leaining, but conceives them as it 
were at the low end of a scale of which more conscious leain¬ 
ing IS the high end And they follow, though in reduced de¬ 
gree, the same principles of learning above discussed In con¬ 
ditioning, for example, Pavlow’s dog itself selected the smell 
of the savoiy meat and the ringing of the bell as to it the two 
most significant features of the expciience And it learned the 
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bell as sign of the meat only as it “believed’’ the bell did mean 
meat. When the meat was not forthcoming sulEciently often, 
the conditioning lapsed. In other words, the dog learned in 
the degree he accepted. Pure trial and error is perhaps as 
nearly mechanical as any kind of learning Any insight that 
accompanies by just so much reduces the time of learning. 
But It appears that the time and practice necessary for trial 
and error learning is used in establishing slowly what to no¬ 
tice This low grade of noticing seems to be as far as the ani¬ 
mal can go under the given conditions in establishing sig¬ 
nificance It is the factor of significance that from top to 
bottom of the scale underlies the connection we call learning 
We of this book are, however, more interested in the higher 
types of learning because we believe them more significant 
111 human living- 

What IS the effect of coercion on learning'’ Does it help or 
hinder? We speak here of coercion in contrast with action 
that one if left to himself would choose. A parent or teacher 
coeices a child into doing what, if left to himself, he would 
not do, by presenting the child with a choice of evils, a lesser 
evil (as the child sees it) which his elder wishes him to under¬ 
take, and a greater evil to make the child prefer the lesser 
evil. In this sense, the child may choose the lesser evil, but he 
chooses it as (to him) an evil and theiefore he will not be 
wholehearted about what he does His heart and mind aie 
very likely to stray to what he himself would prefer, and he 
may feel icsentment on account of the coercion As was said 
above, we learn our reactions, all of them and in the degree 
we accept them. The child, then, who is coerced into learning 
say to spell certain words will as a rule not accept the correct 
spelling in the same degree as if he himself wished to spell 
them His learning therefore will not be as strong We learn, 
moreover, all our leactions. If this child feels resentment at 
the coeicion, he learns this reaction of resentment along with 
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the spelling He may accoidingly build an attitude against 
spelling, against school, against books, and against the teacher. 
It IS exceedingly probable that veiy many o£ our people have 
from this repellent sort of teaching built exactly such attitudes. 
The spelling or the reading or the wilting or the arithmetic 
or the algebra are in themselves less well learned than they 
might be with the probabilities also that some or all of these 
adverse attitudes are built. 

We may sum up this more immediate discussion on learn¬ 
ing by saying that zestful purposeful living, in the degree 
that it IS present, seems to make best for learning The aim or 
purpose supplies oi, peihaps better, constitutes such a drive as 
carries the learner along under his own steam. He is already 
interested, he will put forth efforts Hindrances and failures, 
if not too great, will but spur to greater efforts A correlative 
readiness for whatever helps and a like unreadiness for dis¬ 
tracting enticements bring concenti ation In a word, the 
stronger the purpose, the more wholehearted will one be in 
his eff01 ts, the more thoroughly will the self be involved, and 
the further reaching theicfore will be the learning. Also the 
stronger the purpose, the more significant will be success or 
failure, and therefore the stiongei the acceptance accord¬ 
ingly the stronger will be the learning Still further, the 
stionger the pui pose, the less of division of self will there be, 
the less chance therefore will there be for adverse attitudes to 
be built in connection and the better integrated the lesson 
becomes. In one word, the moie purposeful the experience, 
the better is the learning. 


LIVING AND LEARNING 

By using a different set of terms we may peihaps helpfully 
conclude the chapter with a lestatement of its mam thesis 
We have seen that we learn our reactions and this m the 
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degree that we accept them But we cannot accept a reaction, 
until and as we hue it This verb to Uve has possibilities that 
we wish to explore. Considei these illustrative sentences taken 
(with spelling modernized) from the Oxford Dictionary to¬ 
gether with the dates of then occurrence (1542) “Not only 
love but also live the gospel”, (1650) “Woids not so much 
to be read as lived”, (1874) “To live poetry, indeed is always 
better than to write it ” 

The veib to live in the sense above illustrated includes both 
the reaction and the acceptance of it as our way of living. We 
learn then what we live, really and at bottom live, and we 
learn it in the degree that we live it, and we learn it with the 
limitations and conditions with which we accepted it as our way 
of living And what we learn we build thereby at once into soul 
structure, into character, into the very constitution of one’s 
being. 

This may seem a small change from what has ah-eady been 
said, but It allows us to connect the fact of learning very di¬ 
rectly with the quality of living. If we learn what we live 
and build what we learn at once into soul structure, the qual¬ 
ity of what we live becomes all important, nay, becomes the 
one important thing for education to consider. Emerson had 
this living-learning in mind when he said that “he who does 
a good deed is instantly ennobled ” He could just as well have 
said that he who docs an evil deed, and accepts that as his way 
of living, is instantly degraded. 

So our one and inclusive concern for our pupils becomes 
henceforth that they shall live the kind of lives worthy to be 
built at once into character, worthy to be made permanent as 
they thereafter live out what they have so lived and learned. 
It is a solemn thought, perhaps the most solemn of all 
thoughts, that our children are day by day spinning their fates 
which are never to be wiped out But, of course, if this has its 
dark side, it has also a bright side. 
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Our piobiem of learning is thus fundamentally changed 
fiom what most teachers think Instead of thinking of subject- 
matter that it get leal ned, or even perhaps primarily of learn¬ 
ing at all that it shall go on, we must think Hist of living, of 
the wpithy quality of living and how we may somehow en¬ 
courage It, how we who are in charge may so condition present 
living that it will spiout forth that finer living. For our chil¬ 
dren will leain, necessarily will learn, what they live. Specifi¬ 
cally, they will learn and build into enduring soul structure 
the very quality of the lives they live, both while they are 
with us and while they aic away fiom us. And we must not 
be deceived in such matteis. Oui children learn the very in¬ 
most hcait of what they themselves intend In this it holds of 
life as has been said of mcicy, that its quality is not stiained. 
We cannot compel another how he should live The life that 
is learned spiings up fiom within, freely, of itself What we 
as patents and teachers can do becomes thus fuither limited. 
We must encourage life, but we cannot compel it. This is a 
hard saying and many will not hear it, and some go astray 
who think they hear it We must stimulate, cncouiage, sug¬ 
gest, pel haps even In cxticme cases forbid, but we must know 
that m the end it is the lives our children at bottom choose 
to live and themselves appiOve that they will learn and build 
into character We must uphold standards, perhaps chiefly in 
ourselves as examples, but also in them. It is, however, only as 
they build and accept standaids for themselves that they 
leain standards. And the pioccss of growth will likely be 
giadual All ideals so come W'^e must be patient, but never 
indifferent In final sum, we must somehow help our youth 
so to live that the quality of life itself shall be good and lead 
on fruitfully to other and finer living How each one does this 
—that It IS winch for him builds his individuality. Thus do 
life, learning, and individuality go always hand in hand to- 
gethci And it is the quality of the living that counts 



‘ Part IV' 

THE LIFE AND PROGRAM 
OF THE SCHOOL 

We come now to the stupendous pioblem of build¬ 
ing from our creative resouixes a new school appro¬ 
priate to the new day 

Fust, in Chaptei XIV, we shall see the school in 
overview, as it might be in the very near future; as it 
might be now in fact, if talented, courageous, and far- 
secmg educators will only organize the best of what 
IS now known in theoiy and practice into going school 
programs 

Following the broad overview of Chapter XIV we 
discuss in the succeeding chapters various aspects of 
the practical problem of curriculum development 

In Chapter XV, oui basic problem of designing the curriculum. 

In Chapter XVI, guidance conceived as the opciation of the 
whole educative piocess. 

In Chapter XVII, the practical problems of administration. 

Finally m Chapter XVIII, piomismg efforts in curriculum de¬ 
velopment now in piocess undei both public and pnvate 
auspices. 
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therefore, to bear constantly in mind the newer connotation, 
with which we speak, in page after page of School 

Another aside must be written The reader will not find m 
any single American community today a completely estab¬ 
lished School as herein described carrying forward simul¬ 
taneously all the varied activities depicted. The specific ac¬ 
tivities listed in this chapter, however, have actually been 
achieved or are now under development in American com¬ 
munities For the most part footnotes will give the documen¬ 
tation It should be noted that many of these specific aspects 
of our coordinating School are at present under the direction 
of non-school auspices m the communities where they have 
been developed Such a fact further adds to the validity of 
our argument that the School is not to be thought of as merely 
the traditional school with a narrowly conceived sphere of in¬ 
fluence, but rathei our School is an integrating and coordinat- 
ing agency—a new species m the configuration of community 
agencies and institutes. 


THE ENLAROED PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 

Turning to an analysis of this new community agency which 
we are calling A School for Individual and Community De¬ 
velopment, we note first several general characteristics This 
new School is tax-suppoited, and its services are free to all 
citizens The services of the School are designed to promote 
development of the mdividual from conception until death 
This development is thought of in the broadest terms as in¬ 
cluding all phases of growth—psychological, physical, and 
spiritual Simultaneously the School serves as the community’s 
instrument through which the conditions essential for a more 
adequate life are progressively achieved Better community 
health, improved recreation facilities, adequate housing, more 
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beautiful physical environment, more efficient industrial and 
agricultural practices to provide a higher economic standard 
of living—in fact, any and all problems of concern to the 
community as a whole are brought to the School for study 
and pioposals are made for solutions. 

The staff consists of specialists in all the areas of human 
affairs—physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, 
homemakers, teacheis, engineers, architects, economists, po¬ 
litical scientists, sociologists, aitists, craftsmen, recreation di- 
rectois, and all others whose sei vices are essential in assisting 
individuals and the community m intelligent and continuous 
growth. 

To illustrate the working of such a School three phases are 
presented following (i) the work involved in the develop¬ 
ment of an individual throughout his life-span, (2) its func¬ 
tioning in community improvement, and (3) the framework 
of the curriculum of the School 

/. THE HEW SCHOOL AND INDIVIDVAL DEVELOPMENT 

The School makes its first contribution to the development 
of the individual before conception. Young people receive in¬ 
struction at the School concerning the reproduction of life.^ 
The relation of physical and mental health of the parents to 
the problem of conception is shown, the problem of spacing 
children is considered, the economic and social prerequisites 
for bringing children into the world are studied, no aspect of 
eugenics is overlooked in pi eparmg for parenthood The staff 
of specialists work with groups of young people at that time 

^ The public schools of Bronxville, New York, and Winnetka, Illinois, 
have foi some time included such instruction foi secondary-school pupils 
Many schools aie introducing’ similar woik Of course these secondary schools 
do not develop .as many of the technical aspects of the subject as would the 
School m Its work ’with young people just married or about to be raariied. 
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when the problem of mariiage and children Is uppermost in 
their minds and assist these citizens in setting the best possible 
conditions for the creation of life. 

After the child is conceived the staff of the School becomes 
more active in woiking with the particular problems faced 
by each set of parents. A physician consults fiequeiitly witli 
the mother concerning her physical condition—her diet, her 
exeicise, her relaxation. The father is not ignored, for his 
understanding of his wife’s problem is essential if she is to be 
given the optimum assistance during this critical and difficult 
period of pregnancy. As the time of birth approaches special¬ 
ists of the School discuss with the paients the physical re¬ 
quirements for the coming baby—nuisery, clothing, food, daily 
routine, etc. The School takes as its legitimate responsibility 
anything it can do to msuie the most favorable conditions for 
conception, prenatal growth, birth, and development imme¬ 
diately following birth. Parents look upon the School as a 
source of information and guidance wherein they can obtain 
the best help in bringing their child into this world 

Following birth an infant needs the close observation and 
care of specialists, particularly the pediatiician. During the 
infant’s first year many habit and attitude patterns are set. 
Parents come to the School to gain expert advice fiom the 
specialists in directing the infant in establishing desirable hab¬ 
its and attitudes. The specialists suggest routine of family life 
best suited to the capacity and maturity of the individual in¬ 
fant. Problems perplexing to the parents are analyzed in the 
School by parents and staff and suggested solutions worked 
out. 


THE NURSERY PERIOD 

When the child reaches the second birthday, the parents 
may wish to place him with a group of children where his 
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“social education” will be earned on in a more organized man¬ 
ner than IS possible in most homes For all parents who desire 
such opportunities for their children the School provides group 
education during the ages from two to sixd This School “nurs¬ 
ery school” supervises the physical, emotional, intellectual, 
and social development of these early childhood yeais. Part 
of each day is spent in a well constructed and adequately 
equipped plant where groups of children live together and 
explore their inviting environment under expert teachers 
Teachers select with great care the type of environment in 
which children play and live together with the greatest prom¬ 
ise of developing worthwhile interests and purposes Particu¬ 
lar attention is given to developmg abilities and attitudes of 
cooperating with the group in play and work. A start is made 
in developing the simpler concepts and relationships of life. 

The parents use the nursery school as a clinic in which they 
observe the responses of their child as he lives with other 
children m the same age group.® Teachers and parents consult 
frequently and together agree upon ways of directing the 
growth of each child. Parents carry over into the home as 
much of the advice of the experts as they believe is pertinent 
to the care of the child in the home environment. Thus the 
School serves as a laboratory where each parent couple may 
take a child for clinical study and in addition the parents dele¬ 
gate to the School pait of the actual daily care of the child in 
larger social groups of his own age. 


^ Among' the groups now providing such opportunities are the Yale Clinic 
of Child Development, the Dalton School and the Walt Whitman School 
of New York City and the many WPA nursery-school piojects throughout 
the nation 

® See references pieviously cited Also the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College has done considerable woik with parents in observing their 
own children Fuithei, the recent survey of education for the State of New 
York recommends the establishment of school opportunities for four-year- 
old children as 'well as five-yeai-olds 
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THE GENERAL EDUCATION PERIOD 

When the child reaches the age of six or seven, the appro¬ 
priate age to be determined for each child through careful 
analysis by the School, he is ready for a more varied and 
elaboiate seiies of expeiienccs ^ If his nuisery-school and 
home experiences have been well selected and guided, he is 
aheady reaching out to explore people and things and ideas 
beyond his own immediate concern He is eager to investigate 
his neighboihood in a more mature manner—to discovei what 
his neighbors do to carry on the vast number of human activi¬ 
ties which are of deep interest to him. As he glows older year 
by year, experience by experience, he reaches out beyond the 
neighborhood to community, state, nation, and world, he 
reaches out in space beyond the limits of possible direct first¬ 
hand contact Simikily, he reaches out in time—he reaches 
forwaid and speculates about his own youth and manhood; he 
reaches in the other diicction to the childhood of his parents; 
he pushes his horizon back toward the beginning of human 
life, even back towaid the creation of eaith, univeise, and 
eneigy systems Duiing the peiiod from nuisery school to 
early manhood he continuously and rapidly expands the 
boundaucs of his known world until it encompasses a range 
fiom the microscopic life in a drop> of water to the telescopic 
realms of stars in the heavens, fiom the simplest forms' of 
social organization to the vast complexes of modern social, 
economic, and political life, from the crudest expressions m 
esthetics to the highly lefincd masterpieces of the great cul- 
tuies of the woild. He Icaiiis about his own organism and its 
proper functioning in its many physical and psychological 
manifestations. He comes to see himself as a member of sev- 


^ Henry Ilarnp, editor, The Changing Curriculum (New Yoik, D. Apple- 
ton-Ctiitmy Co , 1937) Cont.iiii!, descriptions of piiblic-scliool curricula de¬ 
signed to meet such olijcLtivcs 
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eral small and intimate groups, within larger groups, in turn 
within still larger social configurations He sees humans re¬ 
lated to the flora and fauna of a region, he sees the role 
natural resources, climate, customs, tools, institutions, and 
value systems have in shaping human life and the influence, 
in turn, man has in changing or modifying these external con¬ 
ditions He understands the methods of social change and 
thinks of himself as a participant m controlled change. 

The new School faces a tremendously complex and signifi¬ 
cant task of taking the child at the end of the nursery period 
and exposing him during the ensuing twelve or fourteen 
years to a series of selected environments for the purpose of 
arousing in him curiosities about these aforementioned phe¬ 
nomena. Out of these aroused curiosities the teachers of the 
School assist the pupil m formulating purposes, the achieve¬ 
ment of which will involve those expeiiences which make the 
well developed personality. This period of rapidly expanding 
horizons extends from the end of the nursery until the in¬ 
dividual is well along in his general education and is ready to 
enter directly upon a trade or professional education. The se¬ 
lection of the career education period grows naturally out of 
the earlier general education and is not to be thought of as 
a sharp break between the two 

For these important years of individual development the 
new School has at its service the entire range of activities 
within the community ^ The School is housed in a physical 
plant with many of the characteristics of modern elementary 
and secondary schools, particularly the laboratories, the shops, 
the studios, the libraries, and work rooms of the present 
school are found in the new School But the School also has 
its stations or branches in every enterprise m the community. 

Samuel Everett, editor, T/te Commtimty School (New York, D Appleton- 
Century Co, 193S) Contains descriptions of public schools’ use of the en- 
viroiimental maLenals 
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Or to state it another way, every community organization and 
establishment has membership in the School, and they con- 
sider how the educative experience present in the organiza¬ 
tion 01 establishment can be made available to each child and 
youth in the community The wholesale and retail dealeis, foi 
illustiation, have educational sections where children under 
the general diiection of the School may come at planned in¬ 
tervals to observe the activities peculiar to these community 
enterpiises From time to time opportunities aie made for 
children and youth actually to participate in the woik of dis- 
tiibuting the goods of oui modern economy. Not child laboi 
exploited in such a manner that other workers are denied 
gainful employment, but children and youth working side by 
side with expert adults at those tasks which give so vivid a 
concept of how the work of the modern world is done. 

Similarly the farm and the dairy are part of the instiuc- 
tional progiam of the School ^ Each child has at least a sum 
mer on a faim wheie he may follow the seasonal activities 
of seeding, cultivating, inigating, and harvesting. The basic 
relations of obtaining law materials from the soil and piocess- 
ing them are thus undci stood Our dependence on green 
plants IS part of his developing insight The effect of seasons 
on human affairs is witnessed. The Scliool organizes the edu¬ 
cational experiences foi childi en and youth so that a carefully 
selected and intelligently supervised farm participation is the 
light of every individual. 

Consider another instance as illustiative In the area of pro 
duction of mechanical power, the School organizes the educa¬ 
tive sections of the utilities and fuel industries in order that 
the pupils may view first-hand the methods by which we tians- 
form foices and matter into work energy Oil fields, pipe 

^ The Ethical Culture School of New Yoik City maintaina such a farm 
for its pupils. 
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lines, and refineries, hydroelectric power plants ^ and' trans¬ 
mission lines, coal mines, coke plants, and steam power plants 
—these and moie are thought of as a part of the instructional 
material of the School Industry cooperates in building 
accident-proof suspended overhead walks and “bay windows” 
projecting into the very center of pulsating mines and fac- 
tories.*^ Under the careful supervision of teachers and guides, 
the children and youth are shown the innermost worlcings of 
modem technology They feel the throb of power machinery; 
they hear the din and rhythm of the factory, they smell the 
sting of gases and the odor of ozone, they see the vast move¬ 
ment of an assembly line as it adds piece to piece to make an 
automobile,® or a book, they experience movement in mod¬ 
ern transportation, they taste the sweetness of raw sugar 
or the oily juice from the cotton-seed press, they feel, see, 
hear, taste, and smell life in the making. 

Not only do industry, agriculture, transpoitation, com¬ 
munication, commerce, social and governmental agencies co¬ 
operate with the School in providing opportunities to observe 
life in the making, but wherever physically safe and not eco¬ 
nomically unsound provision is also made to have pupils be¬ 
come active farticifants in the processes. Thus the School 
serves as the coordinating agency m our culture, being charged 
with the responsibility of organizing the educative aspects of 

^ The Federal Government has maintained an educational section of the 
constiuction pxoiect of the Grand Coulee Tam. Hcie thousands of school 
cluldieii aie biought to see the actual construction and the models of ^‘before” 
and “aftei ” 

^ The Ford Motor Company maintains at the Dearborn plant a gurde 
service for school pnpils 

^ During recent “world fans” m this country the large motor corporations 
have provided demonstration of their assembly lines These demonstrations 
aic so oiganized that a class of pupils can sec clearly the processes 

^ Air, rail, and water transportation companies in most communities aie 
eager to have school childien observe Again “world fairs” have done out¬ 
standing work in organizing exhibits of transportation facilities. 
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community life in such a manner that children and youth may 
have the full benefit of direct observation and participation to 
the end that the individual may be developed to the fullest 
of his ability 


PER-IOD OF CAREER EDUCATION 

When the individual is ready to concentiate on his trade 
or piofcssional education, the School stands ready to induct 
him effectively. The School has already made an analysis of 
occupational opportunity and mtioduces the student to these 
facts and provides guidance in making a choice of a career. 
If his chosen career is in the professions, the School offeis 
some of the pieparatoiy woik leading to the university wheie 
the more strictly professional study is earned on. For those 
individuals who aic entering non-professional pursuits the 
School has a close association with the crafts and tiades which 
makes possible a cooidiluted program of alternating study 
and piactice ^ No theoietical material is given until the 
individual has had sufficient peisonal contact with his chosen 
carcci to ariive inductively at a felt need for firmei footing; 
then back to the laboiatory, library, lecture hall, and close 
association with the instructors of fundamental theory. This 
alternation of pi actual and theoietical experience continues 
until the School’s held supci visors and mstiuctors in theory 
arc convinced that the individual can caiiy foiward continuous 
advancement in his trade piimarily under his own drive and 
supervision 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The School has not, however, entnely fulhlled its obliga¬ 
tion foi the development of the individual when he is en- 

^ AiiIiolIi Cone^.;c li.is pioiiccictl in clcvclnpin^' such an educational pro- 
gi.im Many otlici schools are now LXpcrimcntmg with similar methods 
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gaged in full-time employment in home, shop, field, office, 
studio, or when he is enrolled in a professional school The 
School through its adult department stands ready to serve 
him at any time in bettering himself ^ A previous section of 
this chapter indicated the manner in which the School assists 
parents in rearing their children Other adults are eager to 
push back the limits of their knowledge and explore new 
areas. The School through its studio, laboi atones, shops, li¬ 
braries, and lecture halls oEers the opportunity for continuous 
study and enrichment of personality For those interested in 
discussion of current problems or in enjoying music, art, lit¬ 
erature, diama, and other general arts, the School offers a 
program The community conceives of tlie School as a place 
where the guidance of a trained and stimulating staff is ready 
to assist the individual in carrying forward any personal or 
vocational interest or need he cares to pursue No member of 
the community is too old or too young, too learned or too 
Ignorant to use the facilities of the community School 

Thus we have sketched the School as serving in one of its 
two major functions—the development of the individual in 
terms of a well rounded personality. The expert peisoiinel 
of the School aids in the beginnings of the life of the indi¬ 
vidual by stressing the eugenic and medical phases of being 
well-born, the staff of the School assists parents in the rear¬ 
ing of the infant, through its nursery school it piovides the 
beginnings of social education and serves as a clinic where par¬ 
ents may study the development of their child, it piovides 
the general educative expeiiences for all children and youth 
from the nursery period until the individual is ready to pre¬ 
pare specifically for a life career, then the School supervises 
the practical and theoretical training for entrance into pro- 

^ John Studebaker, The Amencan Way (New Yoik, McGia,w-HiH Book 
Co, 1935) Describes the expeiiments (paiticulaily m Des Moines) in adult 
education. The American Association for Adult Education has pioneeied 111 
this field of education 
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ductive life, finally, it piovides oppoitunity for continuous 
self-improvement or enjoyment to all citizens thioughout 
their life-span. 


II. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

"We will now focus our discussion on the second function 
of the School—that of community denjelofment Modern re¬ 
search has demonstrated that changes in human affairs are 
partly the result of what we do. There was a time not so far 
distant when we relied upon supernatuial powers to direct 
the dally course of events, and because these happenings were 
under the sole direction of some power outside ouiselves we 
took a fatalistic attitude towai d disease, famine, poverty, slums, 
and 1 elated phenomena that were detrimental to our welfare 

A new conception is developing in our modern world which 
looks at change as subject to control by human thought and 
will. We know that we have the natuuil lesources, the man 
power and mechanical powei to tui n and direct oui vast pro¬ 
ductive equipment of ingenious machines, and we have the 
engineering and manageiial skill to organize the agiicultural 
and industtial systems foi continuous and capacity pioduction. 
We know that the rational maintenance and improvement of 
this system need not be dependent upon chance and drift or 
the classical laws of economics, but upon our deteimination 
to use our resources—natuial, human, and technical—to sat¬ 
isfy our human needs Elimination of poverty, slums, illness, 
famine, and a host of simiiai “man-made” problems can be 
solved relatively soon if we use science and reason in organiz¬ 
ing a set of social, economic, and political rules and regula¬ 
tions suited to the demands of our new technological age, 
What agency in the community shall be given the responsi¬ 
bility for thus serving our common ends? What oiganization 
shall the democratic community establish to function as the 
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laboratory in which community problems are studied and 
possible solutions proposed for the consideration and action of 
the citizens'' In this volume the committee takes a position 
that the School as herein conceived serves the community in 
this capacity It is the best housed, the best equipped, the best 
staffed, and most adequately financed of all the community 
agencies Being responsible to the people at large, it is quickly 
responsive to needs as they aiise in the community. In fact, 
the School serves as the ^ffeelers” for the community and con¬ 
tinually scouts out those problems which may yet not be suffi¬ 
ciently widespread to cause general community concern. It is 
gi anted that there are numerous other agencies in the com¬ 
munity, public and piivate, which also have programs of so¬ 
cial seivice The School does not replace all of these gioups 
but rather serves as a coordinating factor. It differs from the 
general run of social service agencies to the degree that its 
program is all inclusive rather than particulai. It serves to 
integrate all the separate effoi ts 
Thus, the School is thought of as the community’s organ 
of social sensitivity and as a laboratory to which citizens bung 
common problems for solution. The pm poses may be summed 
up as “community development.” 


URBAN COMMUNITY SURVEY AS INITIAL STEP 

In urban commumttes the School functions typically as fol¬ 
lows The staff takes the initiative in discovering the state of 
affairs of the community in all types of human activity, On 
the staff are expeits in sociological suivey who are able to 
make as seal ching an analysis of the community as the Lynds 
made of Middletown.^ The School gives opportunity to chil- 

^ Paul R, Hanna, Youth Ser^ves the Community (New York, D Appleton- 
Century Co , 19^6) Descubes piojects done by schools in community survey 

Samuel Everett, editor, ^Die Coimnumfy School (New York, D Appleton- 
Century Co, 1938) Also describes siinildi projects. 
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dren, youth, aud adults to participate in the fact-gathering 
phases of the suivey. In the progiam of general education 
much of the classioom and laboratory woik consists of work¬ 
ing over the data collected in the suivey Childien and youth 
find a vast amount of statistical work to be done, they meet 
pi oblem-solving situations in designing tables and chaits to 
record and repoit summaiics of findings, they need a great 
deal of facility m oial and wiitten expression as the data aie 
studied and repotted to the public, the work involves technics 
of study and gencial woik habits—all these phases are essen¬ 
tial to the educational program of the School as the suivey 
progi esses Continuous analysis and rcpoiting to the public 
by radio, pi ess, public foiums, exhibits of data, and drama¬ 
tizations of findings, challenge the children, youth, and adults 
who arc enrolled m the School 

Out of the survey findings comes a period of intensive com¬ 
munity evaluation of the status of local affairs Comparative 
studies w'ith other communities show strengths and weak- 
nesscsd The use of public foiiims, the pulpit, pi ess, ladio, 
clubs, and all other channels for dernociatic participation in 
policy-making results m a list of shoitages m community wel¬ 
fare that should be attacked directly 

PROJECT or COMMUNITY BEAUTIFICATION 

For example, the survey may clearly disclose the lack of 
physical beauty and chaim resulting fiom too little attention 
given to zoning laws, public paiks and gaidens, the land¬ 
scaping of public buildings and private family dwellings, etc, 
The School focuses on the need and desii ability of community 
action to improve the conditions If sufficient community ap¬ 
proval can be geneiated, the School then turns to designing 

^ The John Matshall High School of Minneapolis has made comparative 
community surveys for several years 
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plans o£ action.^ Who formulates these plans of action? The 
children, youth, and adults attending the School actually cre¬ 
ate the plans and propose them to the public If acceptable 
to the community, the student body of the School again plays 
the leading role. Principles of zoning are drawn up and pre¬ 
sented to the CIVIC authorities for consideration Public parks, 
playgrounds, and recreation centers are planned in terms of 
the pieferences of the community, availability of sites, cli¬ 
mate financial resources, etc. The School cairies on a long- 
range progiam of discussion and education in order that the 
policies may be widely understood, and it is done largely 
through the students’ activities. In the writing classes the stu¬ 
dents prepare bulletins and press releases Students portray 
by posters, murals, models, and diagrams the leoiganized and 
landscaped “city beautiful ” Dramatizations created and pro¬ 
duced by students show what the increased efficiency and 
beauty would mean to all the citizens of the community. Fur¬ 
ther, when public opinion has crystallized into a decision for 
action, the School students take the lead in starting the land¬ 
scaping of private dwellings and public paiks and highways 
A nursery for experimental work with native and impoited 
plants and shiubs demonstrates what is possible.^ Sufficient 
quantities of new stock are produced here for use along high¬ 
ways and aiound public buildings The public comes to the 
nurseiy for obseivation and instruction in gardening 

Much of the actual work of planting and some of the care 
of public gardens are done by the students. Again, caution is 
exercised that this does not develop into exploitation of child 

^In Santa Barbaia, Califoinia, a community pioject of beauttfication a 
number of years a^o is largely responsible for the fact that Santa Barbara has 
foi scvetal yeais won national recog-nition for being one of the most beau- 
tifiil Cities in America 

* Again m Santa Barbara the city scliools have for years contributed to the 
improvement of plant life in public places as well as training gardeners and 
landscape workers. 
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labor. This socially useful woik occupies a small share of the 
student’s time and energy from early adolescence through the 
period of geneial education, and participation may continue 
throughout active life if so desiied by the individual. 

The School over a period of a decade is able to point to 
convincing objective evidence that the community is far more 
beautiful, that life is lived moie effectively because of the 
planned growth under new zoning ordinances and because 
of the care given to landscaping highways, public buildings, 
and residential areas, etc. Community consciousness will pro¬ 
hibit unsightly buildings, refuse heaps or unbeautified vacant 
lots The city becomes known far and wide for its beauty 

COMMUNITY HOUSING PROJECT 

Another shoitage of our urban community discovered by 
the sui-vey is likely to be in the housing facilities The School 
organizes study groups m which the pioblems of housing are 
discussed^ The survey leport shows a direct correlation be¬ 
tween poor housing and high crime rate and high rate of dis¬ 
ease. The effects of poor housing on other values in the neigh¬ 
borhood aie obvious fiom the data.*^ A canvas of housing 
projects in other cities demonstrates how these social and eco¬ 
nomic ills aie lessened when the community attacks the re¬ 
housing of its citizens. 

The problem of housing is jointly studied by the School and 
all othei agencies of the community interested m housing Un¬ 
der the scholarly and expert supervision of the staff the stu¬ 
dents plan a long-tei m educational program designed to make 
the community conscious of the benefits to be had by housing 
projects The sociological relations, the economic factors, and 

^ IlEinn.i, op cit Describes scveial piojccts on housing done by children and 
youth 

“ With the boys of econoimc.illy depiesscd areas of Cleveland Henry Harap 
lepoits inteicstmg lesults of a study of housing 
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the health problems are clearly and forcefully presented to 
the public. As community opinion is built in favor of a hous- 
ing program the School through its classes in regional plan¬ 
ning, architectuie, finance, etc., keeps the press, radio, and 
public foiums supplied with concrete proposals for action. The 
students take the major responsibility for keeping the project 
moving forward toward community action (As the project 
gets under way many adults enroll in the School work in 
order to understand better and contribute to the community 
housing plans.) 

When construction woik has actually begun, the project 
offers ample opportunity for the students to participate in the 
labor Some students have apprenticeship experiences with the 
building trade and crafts j others participate in apprenticeship 
relations in the preparation and supervision of construction 
schedules. As the construction proceeds classes study mateiials 
and processes. In the laboratories they test insulations, they 
expel inient with a variety of methods of lighting and heating, 
they test synthetic materials and compare them with natural 
construction materials. Classes follow the financing of the 
pioject. Others study the changes that the new houses may 
have on the life of families who will occupy them upon com¬ 
pletion 

This problem offers opportunities for each student to assist 
families in properly furnishing the new homes and in reor¬ 
ganizing family attitudes and habits, thus increasing the pos¬ 
sibility of their living happily in the new surroundings. 
Classes in home furnishings and interior decoration take pos¬ 
session of one of the new houses and completely furnish it in 
keeping with the income of the family which is to occupy it.^ 

Textiles, pottery, furniture, and other furnishings are made 
by the students m the shops and studios of the School Care- 

1 Public School No 78 in the Bionx, New Yolk City, has conducted a 
Similar project in connection with the Hillside Housing" X^qyclopnientF 
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ful records are kept of the mateiials, processes, and the costs. 
These records are duplicated for distiibution to those families 
who may care to furnish their own homes in a similar manner. 
When the “model” home has been furnished and completed 
ready to be shown to the public, the students organize a series 
of educational programs to call the attention of the prospective 
renters in the new lioustng development to the attractive and 
inexpensive homes that arc possible with study and woik. As 
families move into their new quarters the School students 
demonstiate for them a variety of home technics appropiiate 
to living in modem houses. 

Thus the School seives as the fountainhead, as the cieative 
biain of a community—cooidinating other community agencies 
m surveying, evaluating, planning, and cany mg to the public 
ideas and plans of action for community development ^ The 
work IS done by those citizens of the community who have the 
Interest and ability to cntci into the various enterprises The 
staff is constantly at work m a dual capacity—as citizens of 
the community and theiefore personally concerned, togethei 
with all other citizens, in the impiovemeiit of the community, 
and as expcits contiibutmg thcii skill and insight to the state¬ 
ment of the problem and to its rational solution. 


THE SCHOOL IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 

In rural communities, likewise, the School is responsible 
for a cyclical survey The worlc of surveying is undei taken by 
the citizens of the area, the taslis being performed piimaiily 
by the younger age gioups who are enrolled ^ One problem 


^ The public schools of Dowagiac, Michigan, tare initiating' this year a 
comprehensive plan of community development tluit involves the cooperation 
of several ag'cncies jn tlic state and the estubli^liiiiLnt of a local cooidinating 
agency 

^ Hanna, of at Desciibcs scveial projects of surveys of rural communities 
by school groups. Also describes projects m which children and youth coop- 
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of universal concern to rural areas is the improvement of ag¬ 
ricultural practices. The School maintains experimental acres 
for finding or creating new crops moie suited to the soil and 
climate, and more in demand by the local and wider com¬ 
munity markets The research m plants is carried on by the 
students under the guidance of the staff. As new varieties are 
found to be successful, the students ariange for their general 
introduction on the farms where theie is a desire to try the 
new crops The students supervise the work of the farmers in 
lemakmg their faim practices to harmonize with the demands 
of the nev/ crops. 

The same is true of farm animals. The School experiments 
with different breeds, compares feeds and routine, in short 
constantly works to improve the quality and quantity of farm 
produce. 

The economic phases of buying and marketing are studied 
by the students Cooperative purchasing of seed, fertilizers, 
machinery, fuels, and other farm necessities results. On the 
marketing side, likewise, cooperative action bungs benefits to 
all concerned. 

Closely allied to farm practices is the problem of soil and 
water conservation.^ The School investigates the status of the 
water tables, soil erosion, and related pioblems. As the stu¬ 
dents become aware of the basic natuie of the problems many 
subsidiary inquiries unfold. Historical analysis discloses the 
fate of many previous cultures which flourished and waned 
because they were not able to contiol soil and water resources. 


crating with adults actually improved the agricultural practices in the com¬ 
munity 

^ The Senior High School of STcrainento, California, liaa been experiment¬ 
ing with a study of soil and water conseivation in their valley Jiinior-high- 
school students in Montevaldo, Alabama, built dams and planted glass on 
the soil thus saved Recently thuic have been cieated many Regional and 
State Planning Commissions which are attacking the many problems of na¬ 
tional development of lesouiccs These entcrpiises would surely be a part of 
the School’s woik 
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Scientific analysis indicates that at the present rate o£ “I'un 
off” and wind erosion the fertile top soil will maintain only 
one more generation of farmers Experimentation demon¬ 
strates that small check dams on “little waters,” careful cul¬ 
tivation of fields, keeping slopes covered with vegetation, and 
similar practices can ladically decrease and even check ero¬ 
sion. As the students of the School experiment in the labora¬ 
tory and on the hills and fields, and as they read and carry on 
research in the libraiy, they formulate conclusions and plans 
of action for the community. These plans of action are pre¬ 
sented to the citizens for then study Eventually the com¬ 
munity becomes aroused to the urgent necessity for action and 
calls on the School to take the leadership in reforestation, 
building check dams, keeping channels open, redesigning crop 
rotation, etc. A genciation of such leadership by the School 
will lesult in diastic modification of faiming practices to the 
end that agiicultuic may be successfully carried on in this 
community by the grandchildi en and great grandchildren of 
those who first as students in the School initiate this program 
of conservation. 

These conciete descriptions of the manner in which the new 
School functions in community development complement the 
function of individual development. It must be noted that 
the two functions aie not sepaiate and certainly not antago¬ 
nistic. Surely the welfare of each individual is enhanced by 
the beautification of the community, by rehousing, by higher 
standards of living resulting from impioved agricultural prac¬ 
tices, and from the conservation of soil and water. It is im¬ 
possible to work realistically for the fuller development of the 
individual without directly attacking the improvement of the 
environment in which the child and youth are nurtured. 

Further, as the individual participates in socially useful 
work of community development he is engaging in the most 
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favorable experiences for bis own personal development In 
such cooperative and realistic enterprises he has the oppor¬ 
tunity to formulate purposes, plan action to achieve the ends 
sought, carry out the plan, and judge the validity of his plan 
and method by the test of social approval It is a demonstrated 
fact that for most people the most effective motivation is the 
approval of contemporaries for work done well for the social 
group There is a joy in laboiing for causes larger than one’s 
own immediate ends that cannot be matched in any self- 
centered endeavor. The reaction of the group to the contribu¬ 
tion made has the salutary effect of leading on to more of 
the same sharing 

There is no doubt that in our culture today advances in tech¬ 
nology have outrun the corresponding advances in human 
relations, and as one of the results we find the educative ex¬ 
perience of labor denied children and youth Several million 
youth ai e today out of school and not employed ^Psychology 
demonstrates that personality development is directly depend¬ 
ent on activity, on experience For millions of our youth 
there are lacking these proper giowLh experiences. The vast 
reseivons of eneigy dammed up m our youth need some 
outlet The energy will be utilized for individually and so¬ 
cially destructive ends unless some modifications in our so¬ 
cial arrangements arc made toward channeling this energy in 
socially useful laboi Therefoie as a prophylactic measure 
alone the School and its pi ogram of community development 
as hei ein described is a necessity, it organizes the community 
life in the interests of the development of the individual 
through projects designed to develop the community ’■ 

Again, the best theory of growth indicates that “study and 
learning” are carried on in solving the daily problems faced 


The woik piojects of the CCC and NYA are more and more recognizing 
the piinciples as here stated The newer projects contribute both to the de¬ 
velopment of the individual and of the coiiiinunity 
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in living. To illustrate Reading is best mastered as a tool in 
situations where the individual is eager to find the answer to 
some perplexing problem believing he will find peitinent in- 
foimation on the printed page. Here the focus is on ‘heading 
to learn” lather than “learning to read,” and psychological 
research indicates that greater giowth lesults from the fornier 
approach than fiom the latter When the individual purposes 
to discover the fate of other cultures where soil eiosion was 
unchecked, he is engaging in expeucnce that will be rich in 
new understanding, in factual information, and in skills of 
leading and research When the individual is constiucting a 
model of the reorganized “city beautiful” he is “learning” 
many things—manipulative skills of handling tools and ma- 
teiials, art pimciples and technics, social relations of environ¬ 
ment to human living, etc When the individual is engaged 
m testing insulation materials for the rehousing development, 
he is not only “learning” the best insulation for the paiticular 
construction job, but at the same tune he is learning the 
meaning of the scientific method, learning many science pi ma¬ 
ples of reflection, conduction, and convection, learning many 
related economic facts and principles In many ways he is 
“learning” as he carries on life m cooperative socially useful 
projects under the direction of the School. 

III. THE FRAMEWORK OF THE CURRICULUM 

It might be implied from the foregoing description of the 
new School that the actual curiiculum which each pupil and 
student followed is left entirely to the demands of individual 
interest or the unfolding community needs This interpreta¬ 
tion. of a curiiculum without a design more or less common 
for all the citizens of a culture is not intended heie There 
must be some assuiance that as an individual progresses from 
the nursery years through his general education he will be ex- 
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posed to a selection of environments lepresenting the wide 
1 ange of human activity A curriculum pattern that each day 
develops wholly out of the child’s interests will lack the 
larger and more comprehensive design that would result from 
guidance of more mature experience. 

We hold that a child’s interests emerge from interacting 
with/his environment But this environment for any particular 
child IS very sharply restricted by home and family, economic 
status, social gioup, nature of the community, etc. To follow 
such chance patterns of interest as the sole guides of develop¬ 
ment, Ignores the larger responsibility to select more repre¬ 
sentative environments and expose pupils to them with the 
expectations that the resulting interaction will pioduce new 
interests and purposes 

It IS obvious that good teachers have always thus enlarged 
the pupil’s area of experience and in so doing there was some 
frame of reference against which the teacher checked the ex¬ 
periences of each pupil But so often m the modern school the 
entire staff who will guide the development of any one pupil 
over the school period has not worked out such a frame of 
reference together, as a result the education of our youth has 
been lacking in continuity and m comprehensiveness. Only as 
an entire staff can agree upon common ends and then deter¬ 
mine a broad design for accomplishing these ends will there 
be assurance to the individual and to society that education 
has provided those learning experiences at appropriate growth 
levels which shall cumulatively be the most enriching of all 
conceivable 

For such reasons as suggested, curricular workers in our 
School have designed broadly the scope of educational ex¬ 
perience and experimented with patterns of sequence of ex¬ 
periences for the successive years from nursery school through 
geneial education This attempt at design of cuiriculum along 
modern psychological and sociological lines has resulted m a 
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framework for the guidance of the staff that tends to assure 
the bioadest contacts with life and to develop the attitudes 
knowledges, and skills that are demanded by the conditions 
of out tiraesd 

To illustiate how the design of the curriculum opciates to 
eniich the experiences which a pupil might have, imagine for 
a moment a school engaged in an attempt to improve the soil 
and water conservation woik in the community The scofe of 
the design would suggest to the staff the comprehensive range 
of related experiences which should not be ignoied in the 
study The sequence within bioad limits would suggest the 
types of activities moic appiopiiate for the various age groups. 
The sequence would point to ceitain objectives toward which 
the activities of the various age groups might best contribute 
regal dlcss of the particulai project under way 

The design serves to assist the teacher in fashioning those 
universal concepts, skills, and attitudes which do not aiise out 
of experience of then own accord. 

IN SUMMARY 

Again it must be noted that the establishment of such A 
School for Individual and Community Develofment as pre¬ 
sented in this chapter is yet to be realized by any single Ameri¬ 
can community. It is true that each of the aspects treated 
alicady exist in many communities. It is also true that the 
culture itself is moving toward a unification of many separate 
parts into more related wholes The recent growth of plan¬ 
ning commissions in states and regions is a sti iking illustra¬ 
tion of the tendency to integrate human affairs. Industry has 
for many years moved to larger units of operation. Thus the 

^ See the ilhistiations of cxirnculum design worked out in school systems 
presented m Chapter XVIII, “Promising Efforts at Curricular Improvement ” 
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School as a coordinating agency of many now existing educa¬ 
tional institutions is in keeping with the cultural pattern 

An illustration from Denmark in their Folk Schools comes 
nearer this concept of School than any other single example. 
In these Danish Folk Schools the youth have over a brief 
period remade the agiicultural life of a nation and with it 
affected all other phases of life Our School similarly serves 
as the major force for creating and remodeling in such areas 
of community life as need attention. Our School goes beyond 
the Danish plan to include all ages of people and all interests 
of the community. 

The possibility of such a School is already assured in trends 
observable. The school people together with all citizens inter¬ 
ested in the continual improvement of life have a challenging 
opportunity to understand the concept and take such action 
as will aid in its universal realization during the next quarter 
of a centuiy 





Chapter XV 

DEVELOPING THE DESIGN OF THE 
CURRICULUM 1 

» » » 

Design, in the sense of appropimte and self-consistent adap¬ 
tation of means to end, is of major impoi Lance in all types of 
consti active and creative endeavor. Whether for the engineer 
01 the artist, foi the statesman or the teacher, theie must lie 
back of action, to direct it, the aim or foreseen product-to-be 
and a controlling synthesis of piinciples and ideals. For the 
engincet the aim can be stated piccisely m advance on a blue- 
pi int. Foi the statesman or teacher, if democracy is to rule, 
the end sought must be dynamic, namely the developing of 
peisonality capable of cicativc thinking amid futuie and now 
unfoicseen contingencies. But whatever be the type of aim, 
design still holds, the adaptation of means to end Without 
it, action IS but landom, and the outcomes will be dictated 
either by mere tradition oi by opportunistic improvisation De- , 
sign bridges the gap between thcoiy and practice, foi in the 
evaluation of plans lies the intellectual testing of action by 
piinciple and idea The ultimate outcome shows how well this 
task has been done. 

AN EXAMPLE DESIGN IN THE ARTS ^ 

Study of the evolution of art expression shows that design 
moves through three stages The first is the stage of sheer 

^ This diaptci was wiittcn by llollis L C.iswcll 

^ Pages 407-410 weie conliibiitecl by Uaiold Rugg. 
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imitation of classic modes and their eclectic assembly mto mo¬ 
saics, This, as Sheldon Cheney put it, is tlie stage of “pick- 
eis and choosers” . . . "cultured repeaters of other men’s 
styles ” This, in our own nineteenth-century evolution, char¬ 
acterized the genteel tradition of the Gilded Age. It was this 
that Sullivan and Wright spoke out against in architecture, 
Isadora Duncan in the dance, Alfred Stieglitz m photography, 
painting and sculpture, Van Wyck Brooks, Bourne and Frank, 
and others, in letters and philosophy, John Dewey m educa¬ 
tion. 

The second stage is marked by sincere but random and 
awkward attempts at improvisation. The artist "experiments,” 
tiies this theme and that, makes up this or that new form of 
utterance—new word forms m poetiy and playwriting, new 
constructional material and forms in architecture, new ges- 
ures in the dance, new experimental forms in music. The 
process consists of an awkward fumbling after a new idea, a 
sort of putting down of the first unscrutinized and uncensored 
utterance rather than a competently designed form. 

This second stage is reflected in the bulk of the arts of our 
times in the vaguenesses and clevernesses of hundreds of 
pseudo-modern painters, revealed in a fuzziness of line, an 
undefined use of light and shade or coloi, it appears to be 
both lack of clear vision and lack of technical competence in 
putting imagined conceptions into objective form. In every 
medium of expression today we find this kind of random and 
uncriticized improvisation—accepted as the completed work 
of art—when it really is no more than a “hunch,” “first draft,” 
just "junk,” material to be worked over 

The third and highest stage in the evolution of the artist 
is that of achieved organic form, that is, true form achieved 
by “design.” It is in this stage that we find the most rigorous 
measuie of our woik as artist-teachers. 

The artist’s task is twofold—first to clarify his grasp of life. 
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and second to poitray it in some kind of objection. To see 
clearly in imagination the significant i elationships that make 
the whole conception a unity—this constitutes the first step 
in the oideal of the aitist. And the second is equally important 
and equally difficult It is to objectify the imagined conception 
To get It stated with some kind of material, to say it, to put 
it down. To wiite it in a book oi poem or play, to play it on 
an instrument, to paint it, to model it, to make it with tools 
In education it is to build a program of living for a gioup of 
human beings 

But note how clearly this stage marks improvisation as 
casual, random, merely a first-step putting down of stuff The 
veiy essence of the aitist’s ordeal is a luthless comparison of 
the thing produced with the imagined conception, and the 
continuous reconstruction of the imagined conception in the 
light of the thing put down. Here, then, dogged self-criticism, 
a “divine discontent” with his pioduct and with his vision of 
his work, marks the creative aitist's behavior He knows that, 
try as he will, most of his struggle to “say” what he “sees” 
will be paitially abortive Hence he schools himself to re- 
constiuct his work continuously in the attempt to make the 
pioduct a replica of his vision. Back and forth he goes fiom 
vision to objective statement, constantly re-analyzing, strug¬ 
gling to sec more clearly and to discover new relationships, 
and striving to make the form of his objective product more 
closely approximate the new thing seen. Thus his temper is 
one of rigorous sclf-discipline, and it is levealed m his deter¬ 
mination to “think to the bottom” and in his unwillingness to 
“exhibit.” 

But the supieme criterion applied m the process of critical 
appraisal is “organic form'’ The artist asks devastating ques¬ 
tions • “Have I perceived the significant relationshifs between 
the parts of that subject? Am I putting them together so that 
they constitute a true unity? Docs every member fit? Is each 
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one indispensable? Do they all, together, serve the function 
of the total thing?” 

Every major artist for fifty years has sought this organic 
form and struggled to make his statement of life measure up 
to It Sullivan, Wiight, Duncan, Frank, Brooks, and com¬ 
pany all searched for an answer to the question What is it 
that determines the content and form of a building, a poem, a 
painting, a play, or other work of art? Similarly we in educa¬ 
tion must ask What is it that determines the life and progi am 
of the new school? Is it the successful use of a classic content 
style, the repioduction of the current mode, the employment 
of standard ornament or decoration? “No,” said the first 
great American architect, Louis Sullivan, who could speak for 
the whole company “It is the function, the product, that it is 
to serve ” Of every member of a building, of every word in 
a poem or prose page, of every gesture of the body, of every 
activity of the new school, the designer consciously designing 
the members of the structure asks What is this thing to do? 
What is it to hold up ? Exactly what shade of meaning is this 
phiase to convey? What mood is this gesture to evoke? What 
ideas and attitudes is this activity to develop? Of each one he 
demands Does this inevitably belong? Is it needed? Is it in¬ 
dispensable? Can I find a better one? 

Here is the heart of the creative process—the insistent role 
of design The very process of organizing his imagined con¬ 
ception and of putting it down in objective form is design. The 
artist designs his utterance as the engineer builds his budge 
The educator dengns the life and program of the school on 
exactly the same criteria. 

We see then absolutely central to design is one insistent 
question. What junction are these parts to serve? The suc¬ 
cessful answer to it will produce the unity of related parts 
that is of the essence of organic form. Sullivan reminds us 
that as he studied the enormous number and variety of forms 
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in the oi‘g£inic world, he was stiuck by the fact that the form 
always expi essed its function, he summed up his study m the 
famous dictum that “the function creates and organizes its 
foim.” 


STAGES OF DESIGN IN EDUCATION 

Examination of educational piograms m light of the stand¬ 
ards set by the creative artist shows that the rank and file of 
our schools are still in the fust stage of imitation Tradition, 
unexamined, defines the piogiam in all too many respects 
And even our most advanced schools are still m the stage of 
improvisation. It started in them a generation ago and is still 
characteiislic of their piograms. Except in a few schools and 
a very few classrooms, tiuly cieative form has never been 
achieved After twenty—yes, foity—yeais we are still trying 
this unit of woik, that centei of interest We cieatc new corre¬ 
lated organizations of woik in place of the formal steieotyped 
subjects. As with othei artists, our honesty is not impeached. 
We aie sincere and we have faith. Wc have engaged m a 
whole genciation of fine improvisation and we work hard; 
yet, we fall fai short of achieving a tiuly designed organic 
plan of education 

In cuiriLulum development tlic evolving of a dynamic de¬ 
sign IS one of the most important of all pioblems. Failure to 
achieve it is in large measure accountable for the great gap 
between theory and piactice in American education today. 
Although theorizing has led to the emergence and clarification 
of many highly significant educational concepts, few have as 
yet been adequately translated into actual curriculum practice. 
Too frequently the curiiculum proposals professedly made m 
the name of advanced theory aie but disguised perpetuations 
of the conventional outlook. 

Theory and practice have thus remained aloof from each 
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other largely because those primarily concerned with phi¬ 
losophy, sociology, and psychology come but rarely in respon¬ 
sible contact with actual school conditions. Their experience 
tends to be laigely vicarious, first-hand participation in schools 
having oeen confined to the days of their youth. On the other 
side, the school practitioner has too little time for reflection 
and study His program must go forward. Something must 
be done now, today Not infrequently he is convinced of the 
inadequacy of his program in terms of the geneialities of ad¬ 
vanced theonzers and impatient with their negligence in re¬ 
lating their theories to practice 

The result is an interesting and unusual situation with re¬ 
gard to curriculum organization The advancement of theory 
has stirred educational practitioners. The conventional cur- 
iiculura design is generally admitted to be questionable and 
there are in progress almost all conceivable types of explora¬ 
tory programs which modify significantly this design State 
depaitments of education, regional acci editing agencies, city 
school systems, and national oigamzations are involved But 
in the face of the broadest attack on curriculum problems ever 
made by field workers, those primarily concerned with theory 
frequently become apprehensive. Efforts by practitioners to 
center the school progiam around problems, issues, and needs 
arising from contemporary living bring in protest from quar¬ 
ters which have demanded that the school be a positive social 
force, concern for “the social disciplines” and the development 
of “background” for understanding the fundamental forces 
conditioning American life. Im brief, the practitioners have 
taken new theories more seriously perhaps than at any time 
in educational histoiy They are more nearly leady to move 
' forward with fundamental and far-reaching curriculum reor¬ 
ganization than ever before They have become committed to 
the junking of the patchwork cuiTiculum which we have in- 
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heiited. They have done more than this. As pointed out be- 
foic, they have initiated a multitude of innovating practices in 
cuiriculum organization—good, bad, and indifferent though 
they may be—in an effort to discover ways of relating theory 
and piactice. And now they find theonzers who seemed m 
agiecment actually far apait in suggestions for practice They 
are warned not to cast away lightly values in the conventional 
subject curriculum Thus does the academic view of the col¬ 
lege worker, from now a diffeicnt angle, bung itself to bear 
confusedly upon the curriculum of the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary school. 

This situation of confusion and conflict makes the problem 
of design a matter of supreme impoitance at the present time. 
Social stresses and strains, the growing discontent with the 
existing cuiriculum, the demand that the school become a 
positive force in Ameiican life—these and other factois have 
paved the way for fundamental reorganization duiing the 
decade ahead. The time is ripe. The opportunity is here. Suc¬ 
cess or failure hinges largely on whether the new design is to 
be merely a lehash of the old and conventional with its faith 
in the efficacy of cciLain presciibed bodies of subject-matter, 
or whethei it is to be a basic reorientation in terms of the liv¬ 
ing, vital problems, issues, and needs which face us as indi¬ 
viduals and as a people It is the conviction of the Committee 
that the meie selection of a new group of subjects will fail to 
meet the educational needs of contemporary living We be¬ 
lieve that a fundamental reoi lentation must be accomplished, 
one that cuts through the academic departmentalization of 
knowledge, one that centcis the life of the school around the 
basic problems of actual coopeiative living—health, leisure, 
work, conservation of material resources, effective utilization 
of human resources, and the like 
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the conventional curriculum lacking in design 

As pointed out above, few educators now doubt that the 
traditional curriculum with its multiplicity of subjects and 
emphasis on subject specialization is unsatisfactory In both 
the elementary and secondary school the shortcomings are 
obvious. The remoteness of the school organization from real 
life pioblems and conceims of childhood and youth, the dom¬ 
inance of vicaiious experience, the excessive dependence on 
short unrelated periods of textbook study and recitation, and 
the emphasis on memorization, are some of these weaknesses 
With this basis of curriculum design it is impossible to pro¬ 
vide anything like a rounded educational program In the 
elementary school so many subjects are studied that the school 
day IS of necessity divided into isolated, short periods There 
is little oppoitunity for problem-solving situations or for 
creative activities Expeiience is inevitably dispersive and 
piecemeal In the secondary school when the number of sub¬ 
jects IS reduced, the amount of time devoted to a given phase 
of work IS increased, but at the same time the opportunity of 
the student foi breadth of experience is narrowed because the 
emphasis remains on bookish specialization There is no way 
for the student to study such problems as those of homemak- 
mg unless he wishes to devote one-fourth or one-fifth of his 
total time to them exclusively. He learns nothing of social 
problems of general concern such as employment, war and 
peace, and conservation, unless he happens to elect ceitain 
couises. It is practically impossible, in other words, for a boy 
or girl to get a general education dealing with the major 
problems of living in a school organized on this kind of nar¬ 
row subject basis. 

Considering these shortcomings, we of the Committee now 
piesent several major recommendations which we think should 
be made operative in the evolution of a more satisfactory cur- 
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rlculum design, one through which the function of education 
in American democracy may find expression. 


CURRICUI.UM DESIGN SHOULD BE BASED ON 
CONTINUOUS PLANNING 

First of all it may be well to consider directly the meaning 
of the term cuiiiculum for this conditions most significantly 
oui concept of design What Iciiid of thing is the cuiriculumi’ 
Of what IS it composed'' It docs not answei our question to 
read m the dictionary that a curriculum is “a specified fixed 
course of study.” It once meant that, but what ought it to 
mean now^ Considering the best now known, what conception 
of the curriculum most satisfactoiily meets the pioper edu¬ 
cative needs of childhood and youth^ 

The attempt to answer this question plunges us at once 
into the thick of contioversy According to the older view, a 
curriculum consists of a specified body of subject-matter set- 
out-to-be-leariicd This conception the Committee rejects as 
unsatibfactoiy. We look on the cuniculum as the succession 
of educative experiences for which the school accepts respon¬ 
sibility. As the unit element of the old curncnlum was an as¬ 
signed lesson, so the unit element of what we call the new is 
an. educative expeiiencc. Tips newer concept carries direct im¬ 
plications for cun iculum design, implications which will be¬ 
come evident tluough consideiation of a long-time basic issue 
in curnculum-makmg, namely, what shall be the kind and 
degiee of planning in advance'' 

The cuniculum which is based on specific presciiption of 
subject-matter icprcsents the extreme of complete and rigid 
planning in advance. The opposed extreme would be a day- 
by-day oppoitunistic impiovising of what to do Few can be 
found to advocate openly eithei of these extremes, though 
some appi oximatc tliem At all odds, neither is acceptable to 
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this Committee. Both static imposed programs and random 
improvisation defeat the purposes of education. A sounder ap¬ 
proach than either, and the one which this Committee sup¬ 
ports, IS a continuous process of planning, to go on in the light 
of best possible prior study as well as of emerging develop¬ 
ments. 

Emphasis on planning rather than planned suggests major 
differences in the conception of curriculum development. Con¬ 
tinuous planning looks upon the development of the curricu¬ 
lum as a dynamic on-going process, with emphasis upon the 
curriculum as continuously emerging rathei than as a static 
body of content. Emphasis is placed on the close relationship 
between all phases of planning with the tentative nature of 
plans. There is not the su gg estion of finality that is inherent 
in a planned curriculum, nor is there the separation of plan¬ 
ning from execution 

Likewise there are significant differences suggested by com¬ 
parison of the concept of a continuous process of flannmg with 
a curriculum made only day by day. The former lecognizes 
the necessity of anticipating situations and of beginning plans 
beforehand so as to provide wise guidance. All the types of 
school workers make their contribution—the guidance special¬ 
ist, the psychologist, the subject specialist, the sociologist, the 
supervisor, and the curriculum specialist Thus the curriculum 
emerges as an evolving whole, so guided that the experiences 
of the boys and girls will lead forward most naturally and 
effectively into later stages of development In brief, this con¬ 
cept admits the necessity of flexible plans for guiding the edu¬ 
cation of a given group of pupils but holds that this flexibility 
can be effective only as it is based on continuous long-time 
planning 

Perhaps the most important of the foregoing points are 
(i) recognition of the necessity for broad, long-time planning 
and (2) the emphasis on the tentative nature of all aspects 
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of pJanning. General phases of the curriculum plan of course 
aie relatively moie stable than specific phases, but a process 
of continuous planning implies continuous interaction between 
all phases of the planning. A tentative progiara of attack 
would be agreed upon by gioup action of all workers who 
influence the cm i leulum Individual teachers would work with 
refciencc to the group agreements rather than in isolation, 
thus assuiing desuablc unity for the total program But this 
plan would not become a fixed and unchangeable pattern into 
which method would be forced to fit legaidless of the insights 
developed m diiect work with children There could be no 
separation of curriculum planning and method Planning the 
design of the cuniculum and planning for given phases of in- 
stiuction would become a continuous process, each influencing 
the other. 

STAOL OF GROWTH AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 

A satisfactoiy design foi the cuinculum must necessarily 
take into account the stage of growth of each individual in¬ 
volved. It has already been pointed out in Chapter XII that 
cci tain fundamental changes occur in an individual as he passes 
from childhood to adulthood. Some of the aspects of these 
changes aic biological, otheis emotional, and still others in¬ 
tellectual 

On the biological side it is tcadily lecognized that the extent 
of physical development markedly dctei mines the type of 
activities in which the individual may most appropriately en¬ 
gage and the length of time which may advisedly be devoted 
to a given activity. As he grows the amount of physical ac¬ 
tivity lessens and the periods of concentration and intensive 
intellectual activity lengthen The cm nculum therefore must 
be so designed as to provide optimum adjustment to these 
varying factors at the vaiious stages of physical development. 
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A Second change of great significance is in the interests and 
purposes which characterize various stages of growth. As the 
individual moves from babyhood to adulthood his interests 
become more clearly defined and dominant. And while these 
interests change in this way they aftect markedly the nature 
of the puiposes which he develops Purposes are at first of 
short duration and are given little overt recognition by the 
individual But as interests become increasingly clear because 
of the more or less random experimenting of the child, pur¬ 
poses begin to be recognized and serve as a conscious drive to 
action Then as purposes strengthen, the individual becomes 
willing to work for longer-deferred ends, engaging in a great 
deal of routine work over extended periods of time Thus it 
is reasonable that “deferred values” should play an ever¬ 
growing part m curriculum design as the individual develops. 
However, it is very impoi tant that the experiences be purpose¬ 
ful in nature and the “deferred values” felt by the learner as 
ancillary to his ends. At the same time greater and greater 
attention must be given to plans of action, for in laige meas- 
uie the success of education is determined by the ability of 
the individual to recognize his problems and to use effective 
devices for attacking them. 

So also the design of the curriculum at vaiious levels of the 
educational program must be influenced by the ever-changing 
character of child interests. The facts are that the mteiests of 
the child do differ 111 many respects from those of the youth, 
and those of the youth from the adult And all the differences 
which may be discovered should serve definitely to suggest 
desirable geneial phases of curriculum content. 

THE CURRICULUM SHOUI.D FROVIDE A ROUNDED 
DAY OF LIVING 

Many requirements may be set up for education, but be¬ 
fore all others stands the right of children to be happy and 
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successful. In viewing the problem of designing the cuiriculum 
fiom this vantage point latge areas of activity can be found 
which might well be included Often these areas may serve 
as major guide lines within which school experiences may be 
organized 

The school’s primary concern should be that every child 
has a rounded -program of living The design of its cuiriculum 
consequently must be a function of the entiie cnviionment of 
the child, not just that of the school and the generalized as¬ 
pects of the cultuie It must include out-of-school activities 
as well as in-school activities. Recieation, health, creative ac¬ 
tivities, home adjustment, and the like, should be taken into 
account quite as much as problem-solving and woik situations 
in the classroom The school itself has in many cases con¬ 
tributed directly to the development of undesirable designs of 
living by many people. Failure to recognize the need for a 
1 egular, active progi am of reci cation, the unwise use of home 
study to absorb time that should be developed into a leisure 
activity program, emphasis on study about aspects of living to 
the exclusion of participation in actual situations, and re- 
stiictions on tlie cultivation of individual interests which reach 
fiom school to community—these arc only some of the ways 
in which the progi ,im of living may go astray. 


ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION OF THE SCHOOL 
COMMUNI'IY 

Direct piovision should be made for demociatic organiza¬ 
tion and direction of the school community If the school is to 
be a constructive social foice the beginning in democratic pro- 
ceduic must be made in its own organization The optimum 
curriculum will look to the school community as a source of 
unusual educational possibilities and will include many ex¬ 
periences related thereto. 
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First, the operation of the school community must be given 
a significant part of school time Demociacy is more costly of 
time than the more autocratic types of government and definite 
time allotments must be made for the operation of the ma- 
chinery of living at school Student committees, conferences, 
elections, and reports must be looked upon as matters of major 
importance Second, students must actually be given the dom¬ 
inant place in canying forward these activities Theie must be 
no subterfuge They must have the right to make mistakes m 
their government as well as to achieve successes If school or¬ 
ganization IS merely a front behind which teachers dominate 
school decisions, a large part of the educative value of the 
experiences is lost. This is not to imply that a school can sud¬ 
denly be placed under student control when it has previously 
been governed entiiely by teachers, but it is to say that the 
success of a school can be measured to no small degree by 
oTOwth in the interpretation and utilization of democratic 
processes m its government Third, the areas of democratic 
control in a school community must be extended far beyond 
disciplinary and similar problems. Not only should these as¬ 
pects of school government be handled on a democratic basis, 
but student concern and responsibility should reach such mat¬ 
ters as the maintenance and operation of the school plant it¬ 
self, the operation of cafeterias, school services to the com¬ 
munity, and the lilce. It is assumed, of course, that students 
should take inci easing responsibility for sharing the instruc¬ 
tional program as well 

In brief, the school community should be as nearly an ideal 
democratic community as it is possible to build and the design 
of the cuinculum should be such as to give direct emphasis to 
those activities needed so to make it. 
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THE CURRICULUM DESIGN SHOULD PROVIDE A 
BASIC SOCIAL PROGRAM 

The primaiy responsibility of education is developing un¬ 
derstanding of oui social life, and the cultivation of a desire 
to participate constructively in the solution of social problems. 
If, by reason of experience in school, the American people are 
to deal more effectively with pioblems of employment, con- 
seivation, health, land ownership and contiol, power develop¬ 
ment, laboi and management, crime, homemabng, infant 
moitality, investment, taxation, governmental organization, 
community planning, piotection against illness and old age, 
and the like, then the experiences which are provided in school 
must bear with some directness on these or closely related 
problems Studies have shown that it is too much to expect 
that a high degice of tiansfer to such problems will be made 
eithei in content or in methods of work fiom typical courses 
m the social sciences The genet al piactice of providing a back¬ 
ground for undei standing contempoi ary life by studying cul¬ 
tures developmentally from the early elementaly grades 
thiough the entire piogram of common school education 
should be leverscd for a considerable part of general educa¬ 
tion The need, problem, oi issue, should become the centei 
of attention m a great deal of the work of the school, and race 
expel lence should be employed in its direct relationship to the 
problem under consideiation. After the individual has a broad 
backgiound in expeiicnccs of this type, it may be expected 
that important abstractions basic to undei standing of contem¬ 
porary life may be furthei illuminated through study of the 
evolution of cultures For example, the concept that many cur¬ 
rent social maladjustments are the result of the high rate of 
mechanical invention and low late of social invention is only 
an abstraction unless the child sees it as a factor in a wide 
variety of phases of living. Such a concept cannot be ap- 
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proached directly until the generalization has been developed 
through use. Then direct consideration may clarify the gen¬ 
eralization and relate it to other generalizations. This direct 
consideration may be given increasing emphasis as the child 
matures. In general, however, it appears that a stage of de¬ 
velopment may not be expected before the latter pait of the 
common-school period when primary emphasis may be placed 
on study of the origin and evolution of cultures with the ex¬ 
pectation that such study will contribute greatly to under¬ 
standing of contemporary problems and trends. 

Four considerations are particularly relevant to the develop¬ 
ment of a curriculum design which provides direct emphasis on 
undeistanding of the problems of contemporary living. In 
the first place, this phase of the curriculum should be basic for 
all students. Every pupil is a member of the American family 
and thus influences favorably or unfavorably the success with 
' which all Americans live together. The school has a primary 
obligation to see that the influence exerted by each individual 
IS as favorable as possible to general group welfare and that 
his contribution to the solution of the problems encountered 
in day-by-day living is of maximum significance Discharge 
of this responsibility requires that pupils have opportunity 
throughout their school experience to develop ability to deal 
with such problems From the kindergarten through the ju¬ 
nior college a portion of the student’s experiences should be 
planned with particular reference to bioadening his under¬ 
standing and deepening his insights in areas of immediate so¬ 
cial concern The primary-school child’s awareness of prob¬ 
lems in the home and community—such as providing and 
prepaiing food, keeping well, helping membeis of the family, 
providing protection against fire and accident—should serve 
as a basis for an ever-expanding emphasis on problems of 
present significance even though such problems become in¬ 
creasingly intricate and far-reaching in importance. 
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This phase of the cumculum should give wide opportunity 
for coopeiative gioup action The least capable student should 
find his place as a lespccted member of the student group just 
as the most capable should find ample challenge £oi his ability 
A majoi outcome should be recognition through actual experi¬ 
ence in group action of the complexity of many of our prob¬ 
lems and the necessity for expei tncss and leadership in demo¬ 
cratic living. Thus, the goal would not be the impossible one 
of developing understanding and insight on the part of all 
students comparable to that of the specialist in the social sci¬ 
ences, but lathci to develop the degree of undeistanding and 
insight of which each student is capable and recognition by 
him of his own limitations It is a stubborn fact that all citi¬ 
zens participate to gi cater oi lesser extent in deteimining the 
methods employed in dealing with the most intricate social 
problems In all such areas as laboi relations, the farm prob¬ 
lem, and taxation, the average citizen has his opinions and 
prejudices, and he influences in a vital way the course of action 
—local, state, and national—m dealing with them. A boy with 
an intelligence quotient of 85 may be too “dumb” in the teach- 
ei’s view to understand the problems of labor and manage¬ 
ment, but as a woikei he m.iy play a very real part m the 
ti catment of them For him, undeistanding of the complexities 
of the pioblems involved and lecognition of the need for 
group action arc real accomplishments to which the school may 
conti ibute. 

If boys and girls with all types of ability are to live and 
study cooperatively in this way, the work must be bioad in 
scope and varied m possibilities Particularly must materials 
coveiing a wide range of difficulty be available for students in 
all phases of work The poor leader in the high school must 
have appropriate easy reading materials available, while ma¬ 
terials of great difficulty should be provided for the exception¬ 
ally capable student. A vaiiety of activities must be planned. 
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The group should be a cooperative unit in which each member 
makes his contribution to the matter in hand, just as out-of¬ 
school social situations are generally solved by cooperative 
group action and through a wide variety of individual con- 
ti ibutions. 

In proposing to deal directly with the current problems, 
issues, and needs of Ameiica, it is not intended that the cur¬ 
riculum should focus on matters of passing concern or that 
attention should be given only to their immediate aspects 
Rather, it should be so planned that those problems and issues 
which have been of persistent and long-time importance are 
the ones stressed most For example, consider some of the 
types mentioned earlier, such as conserving and protecting 
natural resources, providing protection for old age and illness, 
giving umveisal employment, protecting the consumer, and 
providing medical service for all While these are of imme¬ 
diate concern, they have also been of nation-wide interest and 
impoitance for many years In fact, for centuries the race has 
been attempting solutions to many of the problems of great¬ 
est contemporary significance Changing conditions necessitate 
continuous modification of solutions. This makes it important 
that instiuction designed to develop understanding of the 
problems of American life should be organized so as to bring 
together in meaningful relationship the pertinent knowledge 
provided by the various subject fields, information on the con¬ 
ditions of the present, and a survey of the possibilities of the 
future This process of organization is a most difficult aspect of 
education and the phase most generally slighted. Yet it is of 
utmost importance if the demands of the present are to be 
faced intelligently 

It obviously would be impossible to include in the school 
progiam all the important problems and issues of life today. 
This raises a question fiequently discussed Since problems 
change and since all cannot be thoroughly examined, is it not 
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moic important to cultivate techniques for dealing with such 
problems? It cannot be denied that problems are modified 
continuously and that information gained on a problem ten 
years ago would provide an inadequate basis for dealing with 
the same problem today. Neither can it be denied that it is 
impossible to include m the cuiiiculum all pioblems and issues 
of contemporary and persistent significance. Even so, the con¬ 
clusion that cultivation of techniques alone is adequate does 
not appear necessatily to follow. 

It is a common experience to see individuals employ highly 
effective methods of problem-solving m some areas of hvmg 
and exceedingly ineffective methods in othcis. Compartmen- 
talization of techniques is perhaps just as pievalent as com- 
pai tmentalization of beliefs People tiained in science may 
deal with specialized scientific pioblems m an effective man¬ 
ner and yet meet social situations with wholly inadequate 
methods of woi k A person who is exceedingly thoughtful in 
direct personal contacts may be a positive menace on the high¬ 
way. One who is gicatly concerned over health pioblems may 
have a narrow point of view on educational matteis This is to 
be explained largely by the natuie of the individual’s previous 
experience. It is evident that no situation is ever new m the 
sense that it is disconnected fiom oui past experience While 
the method of meeting the problem may be a new mosaic it is 
composed of the successes and failures of i elated expeneiices 
Thus success now in meeting a particular situation depends 
upon success in related experiences in the past. The failure of 
education to coiitiibute to the solution of many important 
problems arises from the fact that at no point m the educa¬ 
tional piogram have students been guided in experiences upon 
which they can build adequate solutions for problems cur¬ 
rently faced For example, thousands of citizens who are 
products of public schools have dealt ineffectually with the 
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development of public education. Examination of the pro¬ 
gram provided in the schools they attended shows that at no 
place were they as students guided in experiences which could 
have developed understanding of the problems of providing 
education in American democracy. Had they had such experi¬ 
ences their action as citizens might well have been quite differ¬ 
ent. It seems reasonablcj for example, to believe that experi¬ 
ence in school in studying the wide variety of educational 
needs in a community would have modified the outlook of 
thousands of American citizens on numerous school problems. 

A student’s experience, then, should be as broad as possible, 
and there is no doubt that an adequate curriculum design will 
do much to facilitate the guidance of experiences in all the 
major areas of living For example, all the problems of the 
consumer cannot be studied in the school, but dealing with 
some of them at the time when they are of direct concern to 
the student will provide a basis upon which he can meet other 
related problems with increasing effectiveness. Similarly other 
areas of living should receive emphasis. In this way there is 
gieatest possibility of extending desirable methods of work 
and attitudes into the varied out-of-school activities and of 
minimizing compartmentalization either of techniques or be¬ 
liefs. 


CURRICULUM DESIGN MUST PROVIDE CREATIVE AND 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

More and more with the on-sweeping surge of mass pro¬ 
duction men are working to live rather than living to work. 
An examination of American life during the past century and 
a half reveals the great progress made by the American people 
toward attaining leisure and using it foi the enjoyment of 
life. The growth of invention and technology has greatly ex- 
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tended the hours of leisure, and, if the prophecy of engineers 
may be accepted, we have only partially achieved the poten¬ 
tialities of oui modern economy m this respect. 

The responsibility of the school to furnish opportunities 
for recreation is made no less real by the variety of out-of- 
school lecieational activities offered by non-school agencies. 
It is true that the presence of the latter activities provides 
valuable means by which the school may utilize their best 
features But the schools face the particular task of guiding 
children into an appicciation and enjoyment of recreational 
activities that are not antagonistic to social welfare Approxi¬ 
mately one-foui th of the total annual cost of lecreation in 
the United States goes to commercial amusements Without 
minimizing their potentialities, it is to be remembered that 
these amusements are in existence to make their owneis profit 
and that, theiefore, the welfaic of children is not a primary 
consideration. An impoitant example is to be found in the 
motion pictuie to which every week go more than ten million 
childien under fouitcen years of age There is no doubt that 
motion pictures have a poweiful effect on the attitudes and 
behavior of children The school should lecogmze this fact 
and work at the t.isk of helping children become discnramat- 
mg in their choice ol pictuies So too with the multiplicity 
of othci forms of rcci cation. 

The provision of leisure time is a problem to be solved not 
only by paiticipation in various rccieaUon.al activities. As never 
before m our history Americans have time to write, to paint, 
to take part 111 diamatic presentations—to express all that is 
artistic within them. Until comparatively recent yeais, the 
school curriculum scarcely dealt with these intei ests The arts 
were studied only by the children of the rich, and the great 
majority of pupils m the public schools had little oppoitunity 
to express such creative impulses as they might have felt m 
spite of the disciplinary nature of schooling. Indeed, such in- 
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nov3.tioris ns nppGJHccl in the cuniculuin were not cnlculntod 
to provide for the expression of one’s esthelic and creative na- 
turCj they, too, weie disciplmaryj and often quite technical, 
Fundamentally, all activities may be made creative. The 
foregoing emphases in curriculum design allow for a large 
amount of creative activity In addition, it is the belief of the 
Committee that special provision should be made foi creative 
and recreational activities, particularly in the arts, in games, 
and in hobbies It is the right of every individual to have 
wide opportunities to cultivate his individual interests and 
aptitudes'in these areas, and curriculum designers must guaid 
against the tendency to slight them First of all, then, the 
“extra-curriculum,” which in the conventional school has 
been a matter of choice and often of privilege, must be made 
a pai t of the life and program of the whole school Courses 
in the arts and crafts, for example, are not to be a special di¬ 
vision of the cuiriculum open to the few In the second place, 
guidance m recreational interests and creative expression 
should be concerned with the diiection of intelligent choice 
of activities. There is no guaiantee that activities selected in 
childhood will carry over into adult life, but it seems entirely 
reasonable that interests which are wisely encouraged, not en¬ 
forced or coerced, may become permanent. Third, this em¬ 
phasis implies that the school program must be developed 
with attention to the possibilities available in the community. 
Children may find ample opportunities foi the development 
of recreational and creative interests outside the school. The 
school piogram should be so flexible that these advantages 
may be utilized during the school day, and so planned that 
demands on children’s time will not prevent the enjoyment 
of them Finally, for those who display special skills and in¬ 
terests special guidance should be available. Teachers alert 
to individual differences can find means of allowing all the 
children to pursue their particular inteiests, and specialists in 
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the vatious fields should be at hand to make their contribution 
in the way oi: helpful advice and encouragement. 


curriculum; design must provide for work 
IN' l erests 

The American tiadition holds that it is the duty of all to 
peifoim useful laboi and to lespcct its social utility In the 
America of the futuie there should be no place for non¬ 
productive exploiteis of society The lesponsibility of the able- 
bodied individual to eain his living in some socially useful oc¬ 
cupation is as great as is the icsponsibility of society to furnish 
opportunities for work. But work should not be looked on as 
an obligation alone It should be thought of as a means of en¬ 
riching the spnits of men as well as producing goods and 
services It should not be seen as something to be avoided but 
lather as a value to be piized as a part of a rounded piogram 
of living. 

The ptoblcm of woik is twofold m nature. First there is the 
necessity of cultivating the new view here suggested which 
implies that woik should bo evaluated in teims of what it 
does to and foi the worker Second, socially valuable work 
should be made available for all membeis of the social group 
Solution of this pioblcra obviously involves major economic 
readjustment. The school may be aide to do relatively little 
m attacking it, yet that little should be done. 

In geneial, organized education has either neglected the 
development of the individual’s interest in work or has treated 
It m a supci ficiai manner An unfortunate distinction between 
the “academic-minded” and the “non-academic” has empha¬ 
sized the college preparatory curi Iculum for the mentally and 
often economically more able pupils, and the vocational cur¬ 
riculum for the less able As a lesult both groups get a nar¬ 
row and inadequate education. Furthermore such unfortunate 
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social distinctions, particulaidy in the high schools, have served 
to leflect and accentuate social problems of the most acute type 
in our national life. 

In planning the design of the cuniculum it should be 
recognized that preparation for work is more significant than 
preparation for a specific occupation or profession This phase 
of the curriculum bears a very close and intimate relationship 
to the social core of the curriculum discussed earlier, a rela¬ 
tionship so close in fact that the two aspects should be con¬ 
sidered at all times as especially interdependent In other 
words, vocational education should not be considered apart 
from general education as is now the frequent practice 

Differentiation of emphasis between the social core and the 
work aspect of the curriculum should come gradually as the 
individual approaches maturity Emphasis should be given m 
the social core to the general problems of work and the place 
of work in the life of our people. All phases of the curriculum 
should provide a variety of activities which permit the indi¬ 
vidual to discover special interests and aptitudes, and all teach¬ 
ers should provide guidance to stimulate participation in these 
activities as one basis for the selection of permanent lines of 
work. This guidance should not be confined to helping a pu¬ 
pil select a vocation or a college, 01 to choosing between 
courses in home economics or commercial education. Rather 
IS It the function of the school to offer every pupil oppor¬ 
tunities to discover interests that will give direction to his 
career both m school and college, and in the selection of woi k 
during vacations and after the period of general schooling is 
completed As work interests become clarified, the way should 
be opened for more definite study and exploration of these 
possibilities This will require during secondary education the 
designation of a special area of emphasis on pioblems related 
to work. 

The final step in differentiation is the provision of definite 
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training for given occupations or piofcssions. This requires 
technical couises and special curticulum opportunities. These 
opportunities should be withheld until late adolescence when 
the individual has achieved a general education and is suffi¬ 
ciently developed to make a wise choice of vocation. It is then 
that piepaiation for work becomes the dominant aspect of the 
cuniculum 


CURRICULUM DESIGN MUST PROVIDE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TFCHNIQUES 

All phases of living depend for eficctiveness on special 
abilities and technic[ues, particulaily those which relate to 
language and niimbct The conventional school has centered 
attention vciy largely on the masteiy of these abilities and 
techiuqties and has thus overlooked the larger implications of 
education. Much of the diicct emphasis on techniques has been 
unncccssaiy cither because the skills could have been masteied 
adequately in situations of oidinaiy use or because pupils 
could not at the time use them to accomplish puiposes they 
coiisidcied woith while Theic can be no doubt that much of 
the time of childien and youths has thus been wasted This 
whole process is to be stiongly condemned and appioval given 
to every effort to fiec American schools fiom the deadly 
routine of drill on trivial mattcis which even now forms no 
small part of the educational piogiam. 

However, the fact should not be overlooked that under 
optimum educational conditions some diiect training for the 
mastery of complex abilities and techniques is essential. There 
is every leason to believe that the incidental consideration of 
the more complex abilities which arc used frequently in vary¬ 
ing situations tends to result in ineffectual mastery of them It 
IS sound education to see that these abilities aie developed as 
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economically and as effectively as possible. Adequate curricu¬ 
lum design will recognize this factor. 

The conditions under which this work is to be done should 
be carefully noted In the first place, study of this kind should 
not be considered an independent aspect of the curriculum in 
■which the conventional progiam for developing skills is car¬ 
ried forward with a somewhat smaller time allotment Rather 
It should hold a sennce relationship to the other aspects of the 
curriculum and to out-of-school situations Abilities are con¬ 
tinually required which cannot be mastered on the spot and 
which may be mastered for more effective futui e use if given 
direct emphasis To stop a unit of woik or a project for this 
direct emphasis frequently disrupts the flow of events and 
diverts attention from the purpose at hand. This difficulty may 
be avoided by provision of a time for this direct emphasis as 
need is noted. 

The primary requirement of psychological oiganization is 
that the ability or technique receiving direct emphasis may be 
used by the pupil in meeting situations which are meaningful 
and purposeful for him Only by obseivmg this requirement 
can meaningless drill be avoided At all times with every 
group of childien taught a teacher should ask this question 
Will pioficiency in this ability help these children do better 
the things which they will be doing during the course of their 
day-by-day living? If the answer to this question is in doubt, 
the advisability of the instruction is seriously open to question. 

In the second place, many of the more complex abilities 
and techniques hold relationships to each other which, if 
recognized and understood, contiibute to effective use Fre¬ 
quently the injection of these i elationships into a situation 
where a particular ability or technique has been used serves as 
an intrusion, making the relationship appear artificial and the 
purpose of the project or enterprise secondary. With the 
project as backgiound this relationship may be given direct 
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cmpliASis in a supplementary phase o£ the cvuriculura and thus 
the sense of nitiusion is avoided 

The approach should partake of the characteustics of a 
normal life situation requumg special attention to complex 
abilities. The golfer, for example, upon encountering trouble 
does not stop then and there to mastei the ability. Rather he 
will note the difliculty and set aside a special time for piac- 
tice He may then concent! ate on particular phases of the 
game hour after houi. Fiequently he places himself in the 
hands of a teacher and follows directions for diill exercises 
which may not appear to be related diiectly to his problem 
This may lead him to give himself over to a regular progiam 
of practice to suppoi t his game He may go foi several weeks 
on faith, but eventually he demands an accounting in terms of 
his puipose. This suggests the crucial point in piactice or di- 
lect emphasis on an ability It is not the sepaiation in time of 
practice fiom the situation of use but the ultimate impiove- 
menl of the ability in use which counts, 

Edcctive picsentation of technique instruction requires that 
the oppoitunities be highly individualized The needs of pu¬ 
pils foi dnect technique attention vaiy greatly What is espe¬ 
cially difllcult for one child to master is easy for another Foi 
one, an ability may be acquiied iJirough incidental use; for 
another, special and pi oloiiged conccntiation is necessary. Thus 
the adequate development of this aspect of cuinculum design 
demands careful, continuous study of the individual and ap¬ 
propriate instructional plans will satisfactorily meet his needs 
as they are discovered 

THE DESIGN OF CURRICULUM IN THE THINKING OF 
irACI-lERS 

In conclusion, what the cuinculum design is or is not de¬ 
pends m the final analysis upon the understanding of teach- 
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ers. It IS sometimes assumed that the design of the curriculum 
can be made apart from classroom instructors This is m real¬ 
ity an impossibility Limitations may be set up by adminis¬ 
trative and supervisory officers and by specialists which may 
maikcdly affect the design of the curriculum, but even these 
restrictions must be made operative through the activities of 
classroom teachers. Curriculum design in operation depends 
upon what teachers understand to be the purposes of the 
school, the nature of education and learning, and the restric¬ 
tions under which they work. There are no curriculum designs 
which are identical. In spite of the most rigorous imposition 
of a pattern the experiences of every group of pupils m every 
school are unique Even under the closest of restrictions his¬ 
tory is not just histoiy and arithmetic just arithmetic NVith a 
given teacher and a given group of pupils experiences result¬ 
ing from study of a subject or development of a project or 
unit of work or connected with any aspect of a day of living 
at school arc different from the experiences of any other 
teacher and children, or of this teacher with other children, or 
of these children with another teacher. 

There is only one means, consequently, of modifying the 
design of the curriculum and that is through classroom teach¬ 
ers Improvement can be made only as their insight and 
understanding are deepened. Curriculum designeis must take 
this fact into account and all steps of planning must be so or¬ 
dered as to contribute to teacher understanding 

This does not mean that every teacher should be a law 
unto himself m planning the curriculum. In fact, it is the 
studied opinion of the Committee that no teacher alone can 
develop an adequate cuuiculum design for the pupils he is to 
teach. Design is a function of the past and the future as much 
as of the present, and all efforts must be made to bring the 
present into this perspective. Consequently the first steps m 
curriculum planning must be cairied forward on a group 
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basis The educational program must be viewed as an emerg¬ 
ing unity and many woilicrs must contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of it as such Gioup agiccmuits must be reached as to 
general limitations and guides by means of which the indi¬ 
vidual tcachei will move on to the individual problems of 
planning, that is, studying the childicn to be taught and plan¬ 
ning for the development of instruction 

The fact that the design of the cuiriculum is in the thinking 
of teachers has anothei implication of major significance. Fre¬ 
quently the assumption is made that externally imposed cur¬ 
riculum designs are the same as wiitten plans of cuinculum 
oiganization As a result it is sometimes assumed that the 
elimination of written plans fices teachers and guarantees a 
flexible, evolving curiiculum design, adapted to the needs of 
pupils taught Few conceptions aie more erroneous Written 
plans may be the means of making operative external im¬ 
position or, in direct contrast, they may be the means of 
effective group action When a written plan which has been 
externally made and imposed is eliminated without a corre¬ 
sponding construcUve group attack, teachers veiy generally 
meicly continue to employ the type of curiiculum design 
which they have always followed. The problem of developing 
an adequate design for the cuiiiculum is not one of merely 
freeing teachers and leaving them on their own. This point 
can haidly be ovei emphasized A positive emphasis rather 
than a negative one is essential Any effort which fails to pro¬ 
vide such a positive emphasis leaves the curiiculum essentially 
the same as it was before, with even greater possibility of 
thoughtless and cai eless teaching. 



Chapter XVI 

the educative process as guidance 1 


» » 

This chapter is concerned with the potential contribution of 
school experiences to the emotional development of the child 
If it IS the function of the school to help him to deal with 
present situations adequately and grow in social compe¬ 
tence, then its curriculum must seive his emotional no less 
than his mental development, for both are aspects of social 
growth. A school that takes education to mean guidance of the 
child in his feeling as well as his thinking devises educational 
experiences which help each individual to grow in increas¬ 
ing emotional freedom In such a school relationships and 
processes are held to be as significant in the educational ex¬ 
perience as are subjects and materials, in short, they, too, are 
aspects of the curriculum. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

The school has long had some responsibility to influence the 
personalities of the oncoming generation as well as to com¬ 
municate to It a body of knowledge and skills. In the past, and 
to some extent at piesent, this function has been conceived 
concretely m terms of “character” building and,for “citizen¬ 
ship” building The body politic long ago recognized that it 
had a vested interest m its future members and saw m the 

^ This chapter was written by Caroline B, Zachry. 
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school ail agency responsible to it which should protect that 
interest by supplementing the influence of the home, or in¬ 
deed compensating for parental inadequacies, through de¬ 
veloping qualities in the young which were held to be valua¬ 
ble or necessary to the community Quite geneially, however 
the school has been expected to exert this influence by pie- 
cept (and incidentally by the example of its staff), that is 
veiy largely by intellectual means. It has approached the 
student as if, to all Intents and purposes, his mind were a dis¬ 
embodied faculty divoiced fiom feeling It has proceeded on 
the assumption that a way of living—such as honesty, for ex¬ 
ample—could be instilled in the pupil by much the same 
method as might a method of arithmetical computation. In¬ 
creasing undei standing of the emotional needs of the child 
and their relation to his total giowth as a peisonality have 
more recently led to the iccognition that the school must 
adapt to those needs its methods of guiding him toward re¬ 
sponsible adulthood and constiuctive citizenship. 

Yet even though the school for some time has accepted and 
attempted to carry out a responsibility for chaiacter education, 
It still rcgaids this responsibility as incidental to its central 
and exclusively academic obligation Chai actei education has 
usually been lelegated to a special time of day, 01 even to a 
special occasion of the week or the month To inf 01m a child’s 
mind, somehow assumed to be existing in isolation from his 
total being, has been the pi unary duty of the school. However, 
it came to be acknowledged that a child learns his lessons 
moie readily if he is physically well Doctors, therefore, were 
asked to take a place in the school, not at first as any func¬ 
tional part of an institution which serves the child as a whole, 
but as an extia to facilitate the performance of its respon¬ 
sibility according to its limited concept The presence of the 
doctor in the school neveithcless giadually influenced it to 
take a broader inteiest in the child. Similarly, when during 
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periods of economic depression children stayed at home on 
wintry days for lack of warm clothing, many schools took at 
least some initiative in the way of seeing that they were 
clothed. This was done primarily to increase attendance, but 
through this service the school did learn more of the child’s 
life And as psychologists gain gi-eater insight into the basic 
needs of the child and of his ways of intellectual, emotional, 
and social growth, it is coming to be accepted that no one as¬ 
pect of this process can be placed in primary or subsidiaiy 
position by those truly concerned with his education, that 
helping in the development of his whole personality is in¬ 
deed their responsibility 

Insight into the child’s needs for fullest growth has led to 
one further step in the gradual i econstruction of the ob¬ 
jectives of education A teacher who possesses this under¬ 
standing feels respect for the child as an individual. Rather 
than attempting to instill in him specific personality traits, 
as in the case of mtellectualized chai acter education, or indeed 
attempting to impose upon him some plan for growth which 
she has evolved for him, she permits him to find his own ways 
for satisfying emotional needs within the wide range of so¬ 
cially acceptable behavioi and to use her guidance only as he 
needs it. 

Each Child Is Unique 

The school which undertakes to help in the education of 
feelings takes into account the fact that each child is some¬ 
what different fiom his fellows in the degree of development 
which he has attained, that indeed development is likely to be 
uneven in each individual It recognizes that children differ 
from one another in patterns of adjustment, in the extent of 
their need for comfort, security, and success Some keep grow¬ 
ing through the common experiences of life, both in the class¬ 
room and outside. This happens especially when teachers and 
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parents understand their behavior as the lesponse of their 
total peisonalities to the total situation with which they are 
dealing Other children require a difleient type of experience 
at one stage or another m their development, they need a 
inoie or less intimate relationship with some tiusted adult 
such as the school guidance counselloi, who can help them 
with their pi oblems. These children can come to realize 
thiough this relationsliip how they behave when confionted 
with this or that sort of expeiience, and why. And as they 
evaluate their bchavioi they begin to change it in terms of a 
fuller undeistanding of all that is involved and with a new 
feeling about themselves m what they do A few are too 
waiped, aie suffering too much, to be able to profit fiom this 
kind of friendly counselling These must have therapeutic 
expeiience thiougli which they may lelive their lives, remak¬ 
ing themselves fundamentally m the process. The differences 
among the processes of education, guidance counselling, and 
therapy aie not so gicat as is sometimes supposed, their ob¬ 
jectives are in the long lun the same, and their processes take 
depaiLurc ftom the same conceptions of the development of 
personality, diffoiing m tcims of the degree and kind of the 
child’s need. In effect, every situation is a guidance situation 
in so fai as thiough it the child is growing in his orientation 
to life. 

The school must know its limitations in giving help in the 
emotional development of childicn It must leain to recog¬ 
nize which of a child’s needs may be met, not through educa¬ 
tional processes, noi thiough the counselling of the guidance 
expert, but perhaps through services of a therapist which the 
school cannot offer. In such a case it must be content to help 
the child in the way that it can, by referring him to the ther¬ 
apist And it cooperates with this specialist by adjusting the 
child’s school experiences, in so far as possible, to the child’s 
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needs It is important to admit, also, that in some instances 
even therapy fails to help in any thoroughgoing way. . 

Prefaring the Teacher 

The preparation by which a teacher may learn to recognize 
the meaning of a child’s behavior, and to understand when 
the school experience is meeting his emotional needs and 
when and wherein it is not, should be included in every 
teacher-training program, so that teachers more genei ally may 
become competent in applying mental hygiene m the class¬ 
room and also in informal individual guidance relationships 
with the child. Such training gives the student teacher insight 
into the origins of behavior patterns and the ways of per¬ 
sonality giowth thiough study, not of the old, logically ar¬ 
ranged, academic psychology, but of pioblems of human be¬ 
havior occurring in the everyday experience of the classroom. 
These problems are viewed as symptoms of the child’s diffi¬ 
culty in adjusting his biological inheritance to his home and 
school environment, and their implications for educational 
method are studied In order to conduct such a program the 
training institution should have ready access to a child-guidance 
clinic This unit should be an integral part of the institution. 
In fact, from an administrative point of view, it seems wisest 
that the staff of the clinic and the teaching staff of the de¬ 
partment of mental hygiene and psychology be one and the 
same group. Under its careful supervision the student teacher 
may make personality studies, both of normally adjusted chil- 
dien and children with unusual problems The student should 
paiticipate in the clinic’s staff confeiences, at which case his¬ 
tories are discussed and treatment is planned, this experience 
IS, indeed, the most valuable single factor in the mental- 
hygiene education of the teacher. Furthermore, members of 
the psychology department and of the clinic staff should give 
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a large proportion of their time to individual work with the 
student teacher so that she may gam understanding of her own 
problems and hei own ways of behaving. 

The Gwdance Counsellor 

The teacher sliould be emotionally mature enough to deal 
with the pupil on his own terms, rathei than in terms of her 
own peisonal needs. In some schools the teacher does not 
work alone at this task. There may be a guidance expeit with 
whom she has informal conferences regarding concrete situa¬ 
tions, general pioccduies, and child problems in general. Such 
contacts lead naturally to discussions of this or that individual 
pupil. Other members of the staff who know the child or have 
known him pieviously—aie called in to participate—the visit¬ 
ing teachei, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the school doc¬ 
tor, the principal, and others The expeiiences they have all 
had with the child arc pooled and their opinions as to the 
origins of his behavioi aie voiced The guidance counsellor 
does not tell the otheis what to do, but tries to help them 
toward further undcist.indmg of the child’s behavioi and of 
their own roles in relation to it An integial part of the work 
of the school, the staff confeicnce leads to the adaptation of 
group procedures, and to the clarification of the functions of 
the school and its implementation. It is only through such 
sharing of understanding and such cooperative planning that 
the individual pupil can best be seivcd As for the student 
teacher, so, too, for the teachei in scivice, this conference con¬ 
stitutes the richest resouicc in mental-hygiene tiammg. 

The full import of the role which the guidance expeit in 
education may play in the school is not sufficiently well recog¬ 
nized. Indeed, no adequate training for this function is as yet 
offered in any university oi teachers college, the prospective 
counsellor still must tuin for training to other fields, such as 
psychiatry or psychiatric social work. Yet the guidance coun- 
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seller, working with other members of the school staff on the 
needs of each child and the meaning of classroom experiences 
for his giowth, may be of strategic significance to the school 
in Its efforts to foster fullest development. 

Processes, Relattonshtps, and Subjects 

Thus the curriculum of the school is thought of as com¬ 
prising not only its “content,” in the meaning that subject- 
matter may have to each child, but also its processes in terms 
of the manner m which experiences are planned for and the 
relationships through which they are carried out. Included are 
the relationships between teacher and pupil, between child 
and child, between child and group There is the wide range 
of more and less intimate relationships which the child has 
With the guidance counsellor, the school doctor or nurse, or 
other mcmbeis of the staff Finally, there are those which 
the student has with the various representatives bf the life of 
the community with whom the school is in touch. 

Projects are chosen so as to satisfy and to challenge the 
child’s growing emotional and intellectual capacities Since all 
of his experiences, wherever and whenever they may take 
place, have bearing on his emotional growth, it is evident that 
whatever else the curriculum may encompass it must be con¬ 
cerned with experiences he has in. the back yard, on the street 
corner, at the playground, m the motion-picture theater, at 
the radio, with his parents and with his contemporaries The 
school must attempt to help the child interpret, supplement, 
and integrate the various experiences which come to him 
through these different souixes so that he may use them in 
satisfying and constiuctive ways And the teacher gains added 
awareness of the child’s needs by observing what use he makes 
of these experiences both in and out of school Thus, so far 
as possible she tries to adjust his school activities to those 
needs. 
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EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 

What oppoitunitics may the school ofter to the child for 
satisfying his basic emotional needs ^—for affection and se¬ 
em ily and for achievement—in such ways that he may grow 
to incieasing emotional fieedoin and social competence^ 

The School for the Young Chtld 

The few existing nursery schools, and to some degiee 
kindergaitens, too, ate more generally concerned with the 
child’s emotional needs than aie elemental y and secondary 
schools. Nurseiy schools, particularly, have the advantage of 
being fiee from scholastic tradition, they weic staited late 
in the history ^of the school, and in the light of new knowl¬ 
edge of child giowth Thus teacheis foi the very young child 
aie moie aftt to be selected because of their undeistanding of 
childhood and because of then own peisonalities Indeed, the 
maturity and insight of the teachei aie of especial significance 
to the small child hlis needs foi comfoit and security aie 
gieat, and she must respect them. It is important for her to 
be able to allow huu to follow his own pace in the gradual de¬ 
velopment of emotional self-reliance It is her obligation to 
picsent oppoitunitics foi achievement through the mastery 
of one skill or another without preconceived expectations as 
to his attainments The toddler, it must be remembeied, is 
still highly individualistic, centered upon himself and his 
paient and perhaps now upon the parent’s substitute, the 
teacher, and therefoie has not yet extended an affectionate 
intcicst to other children to any marked degree. Nursery- 
school activities, then, aic best planned with little expectation 
of coopciation and gioup cndeavoi Yet the aleit teacher, 
watching for indications of social interest, will find oppor- 

^ DisciiGbctl in Cliiptci XU, ^^TTIic Giowlh Process” 
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tunities for encouraging its development. By observing each 
child’s patterns of emotional adjustment she may discover his 
individual needs and thus open opportunities for meeting 
them. For example, by encouraging the use of his body in 
the nursery school, she may offset a tendency on the part of 
his parents to overemphasize his linguistic development Dur¬ 
ing frequent informal confeiences with the patents, she comes 
to know the home situation better and in her turn passes on 
some of the understanding of the child which she has gained 
through seeing him among his contemporaries in school. 

The Elementary Classroom 

In primary and intermediate grades ih the schools of our 
counti-y, the visitor finds proceduies which are based on two 
quite opposite concepts of child growth and education In one 
classioom a routine has been planned in advanCb and children 
and teacher fit into the schedule A program informs the 
visitor just what the children were doing before he came and 
what they will be doing for every twenty-minute or half-hour 
period that is to come that day The lessons are planned in 
accoi dance with a standard of achievement for that grade 
which has been determined by the state department of edu¬ 
cation. The subject-matter of this curriculum must be mastered 
by any child if he is to be pi omoted to the next grade Spelling 
is taught as an end in itself, the words being dictated by the 
teacher and then written by the children in even columns. 
Grammar, also piesented as an end in itself, is taught from a 
prescribed textbook. A weekly composition, to be prepared in 
a given form, is assigned There is penmanship drill. 

All of the children’s activities in this school are laid out in 
advance and carefully supervised. If necessity demands that 
the class move from room to room, it pioceeds in line, in the 
order dictated by the teacher. Rules govern a child’s behavior 
in such a class he must raise his hand if he wishes to speak 
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or to leave his scat and he must have special permission to 
leave the room In some schools of this sort the child is super¬ 
vised by the same teachei for at least a term, in others there 
are supervisors for special subjects In still others, such as 
platoon schools, the childien change teachers and often class¬ 
rooms appioximately every half hour. Each new bit of woik 
IS a unit in itself and is piesented by a different personality 
In anothei school the visiLoi finds a veiy different class¬ 
room. Some youngsteis aie working alone at their desks or 
tables, and a group is sitting around a library table listening 
to one child who is reading aloud On the floor in a coiner 
of the loom four children aie diawing on a large sheet of 
rough papei, m another coinci a committee meeting is in 
piogiess. The teacher is off m another direction sitting on one 
of the small chans talking with a child. The visitor learns that 
the class mag.iline is coming out in a few days The children 
at then scats arc collecting and impioving manusciipts which 
have been returned with suggestions by the editor. The group 
at the libiaiy tabic had turned in some lather crude travel 
stoiies, and now they aic listening to a tale of tiavel sug¬ 
gested by the teacher, seeking to deteiminc what is a well 
constiueted stoiy I'lie youngsters on the floor are composing a 
postci to advertise the mag.iz,inc to the rest of the school. The 
committee is made up of the heads of the editoiial depart¬ 
ments, and they aie lather heatedly discussing space allot¬ 
ments 

In this classroom subjcct-mattcr is not presented cate¬ 
gorically, noi even differentiated on a logical basis, it is pre¬ 
sented in teims of its use to the chiJdren. Literature, spelling, 
grammai and punctuation, literary and newspaper forms and 
values, graphic composition and skill in the use of the hand 
printing press are learned, not m order to gam maiks which 
will lead to piomotion to the next giade but as means toward 
a definite and wished-foi end that may be attained here and 
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now, in this grade. The subject-matter was not determined 
a state department of education but by the teacher and the 
pupils The child’s behavior is not prescribed for him in ad¬ 
vance, it IS determined, as in other real situations, by the 
necessity of the enterprise When he fails to show good judg¬ 
ment in his behavior, he learns either through his mistakes or 
from his contemporaries or the teacher, in teims of the situa¬ 
tion at hand. In such a school, the child is responsible pri¬ 
marily to one teacher, in each of the first six grades at least 
The atmosphere of the other classroom described is that of 
a thing apait from life, its work is based upon an assumption 
that experience is received by the individual in logical cate¬ 
gories Not only in this lespect does it lack meaning to the 
child, but also in that most of its values are deferred The 
child is asked to assimilate and store up against the futuie a 
body of facts and skills of little present significance to him 
except in so far as his failure to do so prevents his pi emotion 
In the more progressive classroom, work is based on the 
recognition that learning must have purpose to the child in 
terms of his own scale of values and must arise fi om his own 
needs in relation to the situation, must be dynamic as life it¬ 
self. It IS recognized that society is in flux, and that one cannot 
be sure that knowledge and skill now stored up have absolute 
or lasting value, that therefore the child can best prepare for 
adult life by learning to deal with present situations ade¬ 
quately In a classroom which provides a realistic enviion- 
ment life’s realities may be met on their own terms under 
the guidance of the teacher She helps the child to get ready 
for life m adulthood by helping him to learn to meet life 
now, to deal with problems as they arise. Values are not de¬ 
ferred the piece of work which the child accomplishes is of 
worth to him in that he has succeeded in doing the task that 
he helped to plan in the light of his own needs and interests 
and those of the group. His learning of spelling or punctua- 
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tion IS motivated, not by tbe compulsion to get a good mailc 
and be piomotcd, but by the dcsiie to write a stoiy good 
enough to be accepted by his class magazine—a realistic 
motive. His satisfaction and that of his colleagues come from 
accomplishing a purpose meaningful to them then and there. 

One of the child’s basic needs which the school experience 
must meet if it is to help in Jus emotional development is the 
need for a feeling of success. Tire freer sort of classroom pro¬ 
vides many difleient opportunities for a reasonable feeling of 
achievement. Children of different abilities may succeed in 
their different ways while all are gaming some proficiency m 
fundamental skills. 

In the formal giammar or composition class, all children 
must find such measure of achievement as they may within 
the same ugid pattern, each child’s attainment is lated in com¬ 
parison to that of his mates and he is rewarded or condemned 
by a mark. In the ptogrcssive Fmglish gioup the highly im¬ 
aginative day-diearner finds a constructive outlet for his fan¬ 
tasies in the wilting of a stoiy oi a poem which takes its place 
in the coopeiative project The child who is matter-of-fact has 
oppoitunity to achieve success in writing clear and interest¬ 
ing news items or other realistic material Satisfaction for the 
child with a flau for oigamzmg is gamed in planning and 
caiTying out the distiibution of tlic magazine, and mechanical 
tasks all along the line offer oppoi tunitlcs for children with 
little or no creative ability. And to all of them as they work 
togetliei come some of the undei standings and skills common 
to the project as a whole. Thus by shifting its emphasis flora 
mainly academic success to include also success m art, me¬ 
chanics, music, and othci aieas, the progressive school offieis 
scope for acliievement to individuals of manifold kinds and 
degiees of endowment. 

Important as is the sense of achievement, it is, however, 
equally important to the child to know always that he is loved 
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and wanted for himself and not merely foi his abilities and ac¬ 
complishments In more conventional schools, with their re¬ 
sponsibilities for bringing children to meet uniform standards 
of learning, it is not easy to fill this need Even in many 
progressive schools the attainment of proficiency—though of 
various kinds—remains the chief concern and the need of 
the child for security with others is often overlooked. 

In conti ast are schools which recognize to the full the mean¬ 
ing of guiding the whole personality of the child, in its 
emotional as well as its intellectual development Theie, pro- 
ceduies arise from an understanding that achievement of pro¬ 
ficiency alone does not make life satisfying to the child nor 
suffice to help him toward maturity. The sense of security with 
others, defined in terms of the age and development of the 
individual, is held quite as fundamental to adjustment as is 
success in achievement. Foi the child in the elementary grades 
the school situation provides this security when he is sui e of 
the affection of his teacher He requires the stability of having 
one teacher personality to turn to, he is lost if he comes in 
contact with several during each day. Indeed, not all seventh- 
giade pupils are ready to make the transition from one teacher 
to many, numerous problems arising at the beginning of the 
junioi high school have their source in this difficulty. In gen¬ 
eral, however, the child in the intermediate and junior-high- 
school grades finds a good measure of his security, as has been 
said in an earlier chapter, m the gioup of his contemporaries, 
and It IS a function of the teacher of the gang-age child to 
guide the school situation so that he may feel that he is wanted 
by his classmates 

The young child needs also the security that comes from 
knowing what is expected of him. In a classi'oom of either one 
of the two contrasting kinds hei e desciibed, a teacher may give 
him a sense of her intciest and affection and he may feel, too, 
that he has the social approval of his classmates. But in the 
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formal setting, the teacher is more definite in making her ex¬ 
pectations known to the child. The progressive teacher on 
the othei hand, needs to be reminded that children are in the 
pioccss of growing Lowaid the ability to make their own de¬ 
cisions The nature of then pievious experiences both at home 
and at school has influenced then progress toward planning 
for themselves, but m any event as young children they need 
a measure of security in having an adult do some of the 
planning for them. 

The wise teachei who gives the child comfort and affection 
IS helping him to develop towaid greater security within him¬ 
self if she is flee to let him glow away fiom her towaid new 
loyalties as he needs them So, too, with planning for the 
child a teachei can give him such security as he needs and at 
the same time allow him the fieedom to grow up, to achieve 
the ability to do his own planning Work that arises from his 
own plans is more clear and meaningful to him than work 
can be which is superimposed by the teacher. By giving him 
opportunities to develop judgment in social conduct the school 
helps him to leain to behave in life situations A school in 
which all of the child’s behavior is definitely presciibed by 
some powei beyond him, where he looks to authoiity and 
gives stiict obedience, may play a large pait in keeping him 
childishly dependent always. The atmospheie of such a school 
finds few paiallcls in the life of a democratic community, but 
schools which help the child to make his own choices and to 
accept responsibility for them arc helping him toward a demo- 
ciatic way of life. 

Differences m Children's Abilities 

If the teachei’s tiaining has prepared her to recognize the 
diEeicnt ways of adjustment which children find, and the 
vai icty in kinds and degrees of their endowment, she will be 
able to devise educational experiences for children who in ojie 
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■way or another are markedly different from the others in the 
group. Toward those of limited endowment, as toward the 
richly endowed, she has a special responsibility 

The highly imaginative child who is seeking escape from 
difficulty in day-dreams is using a pattern which in various 
degrees and types is common to persons of all ages and which 
may serve a very constructive purpose. Some young day- 
dreamers, to be sure, are in such deep conflict that unless 
theiapy is able to help them, breakdown lesults For many, 
however, the teacher may succeed in providing constructive as 
well as satisfying outlets for their dreams, so that it becomes 
evident to them that they do not need to escape wholly from 
life into mere fantasy. What a day-dreamer creates in his im¬ 
agination may have social value, and his inner conflict may 
find healthy and constructive outlets through his work The 
teacher may help him by encouraging him to express his feel¬ 
ings through science or through ait And in so doing she may 
gam further insight into the child’s conflicts, his hopes and 
ambitions, and his feais, as he leveals these in creative expres¬ 
sion. Thus she is enabled to guide him more wisely 

It should not, of couise, be assumed, as too often it is by 
teachers and parents, that a child who shows creative .ability 
will necessarily become a musician, a painter, a distinguished 
architect or engineer Creative production cannot be prodded, 
it is an expression of the emotion of the moment, and the child 
should be permitted such outlets quite apart from thought of 
his vocational career. 

Educators are too often disposed to concern themselves pri¬ 
marily with children who are highly gifted, especially with 
those who show artistic aptitude, not recognizing that the 
mechanically minded child, too, is cieative. In the progressive 
classroom, particularly, children who show little creative abil¬ 
ity are likely to be at sea among colleagues who achieve on a 
high artistic level. The child who is not apt in verbal expres- 
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iion may leadily be thought not intelligent, since tests of in¬ 
telligence deal mainly in veibal symbols Yet a child who is 
lost among meaningless intricacies in such a test may be able 
to find his way with confidence and ease in a blueprint, may 
work witli freedom in the space aits. Educators are likely to 
ovei look the meaning of the fact, too, that for those of limited 
endowment, the making of a mud pie is a cieative enterpiise. 
Each child should be peimitted to begin where his present 
abilities and interests lead him, to use any medium of expies- 
sion that he can control, and, under the teacher’s guidance, 
gradually to raise his standards of achievement in proportion 
to his ability to achieve. The educatoi must find out what type 
of activity is botli possible and challenging to each child, and 
must give him a chance to feel that he is succeeding and that 
he has a contribution to make to the total endeavor of his group 
And slie must be careful to guide the classroom situation in 
such a way that the gifted oi emotionally secure children do 
not dominate to the disadvantage of children who are less 
well endowed or less secure. 

One teacher watched a youngster as he sat silent and with- 
diawn thiough hour after houi while the other childicn were 
planning a pageant, wiitiiig its lyrics, designing its costumes 
and its settings ^ The boy Jiad no suggestions to make His 
teacher followed him to othci classes, observing how he be¬ 
haved when it came to mathematics, science, and shop. She 
discoveicd that his major mtcicst was electricity. Heie was a 
way this boy could make an important contribution to the 
pageant, and one which until now had been overlooked The 
question of coloicd lighting foi the show was brought up at 
the next opportunity and with one accord the group sug¬ 
gested the boy as the one to take this phase of their project 
in charge. He was one of them now, and he had something to 

* Caroline B Zachry, Petsouahly Adjustments of School Childien (New 
York, Charles Scnbnei’s Sons, igiy). 
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contribute Soon he was deeply engaged with the art com¬ 
mittee and the art teacher And through this great interest of 
his, he began to see for the first time the value of the other 
work being done by the group In order to be able to know 
when to change lights, he went so far as to memorize poetry I 
He became aware of the effect of color and, so far as the 
teacher knows, discussed it for the first time. He listened to 
a discussion of the choice of music appropnate to scenes, ac¬ 
tion, and lighting. Thus each member of this group was en¬ 
abled to contribute, and all were given the opportunity to learn 
through their own experience what was implicit in this enter¬ 
prise—that the arts have a relation to one another and also a 
relation to endeavors, also creative, which sometimes serve 
more utilitarian purposes. 

Dificuhtes m Adjustment, 

Even under ideal conditions the child’s task of adjustment 
through growth is not easy. The teacher must be prepared to 
understand and deal with behavior, occurring again and again 
in the same child, which indicates that he is meeting difficulties 
too great for him to handle const!uctlvely alone. When a 
child encounters difficulty, he tries out various ways of behav¬ 
ing and adopts the pattern which is most satisfying The 
teacher who understands what this means for the child can, 
in many instances, help him toward ways that are constructive 
as well. 

One boy’s favorite pattern, for example, is projection he 
puts the blame outside himself for his own failures The small 
girl who cries when she fads, and the lad who feels ill when 
he fears that he cannot do what is expected of him, are both 
retreating to baby ways with which comforting care is asso¬ 
ciated. This is the pattern of regression Another child es¬ 
capes fiom difficulties into day-dreams, and still another tries 
to compensate with boastful exhibitions of physical piowess 
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for the fact that he cannot be succct,t.£ul in academic work. 
There me other patterns of adjustment which the teacher 
meets dailjn 

Compensation, like day-di earning, may have constiactive 
uses. In dealing with this pattern the teacher may help the 
child by providing him with opportunities for success not only 
in the field of endeavor which he has chosen but also in other 
areas. So it is witli other patterns. 

To enable het to piovide these opportunities the teacher 
must undei stand the oiigms of his present pattern. She prob¬ 
ably will not be in a position to mfoim herself of his life 
history, nor is this necessaiy m order to make the woik of the 
classroom educative to him If her piepaiation has given her 
undcistanding of the development of child peisonalities she 
knows how to help him Sometimes, to be sure, the old ways 
persist through all opportunities offeied in the group, if so, 
then she must—if slie has not already done so—begin to es¬ 
tablish a persun-to-peison relationship with the pupil. Perhaps 
then she will be able to give added help, 01 at least she may 
learn whcthei oi not moic intensive aid from the guidance 
expel t 01 the thciapist is needed 

The Secondcuy School 

The general piinciples for the cmotion.al education of the 
young child and for the youth who is appioaching adolescence 
apply ecjually for the adolescent. His basic needs aie the same, 
though generally they are redefined and in many respects in¬ 
tensified in terms of his stage of development. Adolescence is 
normally a pciiod of conflict, as has been said It is a period 
duiing which the young person is attempting to adjust to 
physical change and to a new social role at one and the same 
time He is greatly distuibed by his new relationships with 
people of both sexes, and is attempting to make adjustments 

1 Chapter XII, “The Giowth Process.” 
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to them. He is struggling to free himself from childlike de¬ 
pendence upon his parents, and one phase of this process is 
his identification with another adult, usually a member of 
the same sex, and very likely a teacher whom he chooses as 
his model. An understanding school envuonmenf can give 
him substantial help with this central problem of personal 
relationships. 

The teacher who is singled out as his friend and confidant 
can, by accepting his affection and trust, help him to a glow¬ 
ing understanding of himself and his place among those 
around him, can guide him toward insight into his difhculties 
and his own ways of behaving, so that he may learn to deal 
with his problems more adequately. Such a teacher should use 
the help of the guidance counsellor m the school, conferring 
with this expert without identifying the student, or actually 
sending him to the counsellor if more help is needed than a 
friendly teacher is able to give. 

Various subject-matter aspects of the curriculum can help 
the student to greater understanding of human relationships 
Through biology he may learn more about his own body and 
its changes. Through the study of literatui-e he may experi¬ 
ence conflicts of family life and sex adjustment not unlike his 
own, and move vicariously toward their resolution Through 
the arts and the crafts he may express some of his conflict 
in increasingly adult creative forms. 

Wherever questions of human lelationships are dealt with 
m group discussion there should be oppoitunity for the stu¬ 
dent to talk over alone with an adult whom he likes his own 
personal problems of relationship. If such discussions occur 
in the science class, for example, the leader of this group may 
be chosen by the student The teacher should be ready to 
give help, always relying upon the guidance expert for aid in 
learning whether the student needs more counsel than she 
can give. 


i 
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As his need to identify himself with some person greater 
than he takes the form of intciest in an ideal less personal, in 
leligioii or a cause, the social studies are important to him. 
Thi oughout childhood he has felt, with little comprehension 
the impact of social change as it came to him through i elation- 
ships with paients and teachcis whose anxieties were expressed 
111 their attitudes. Now as he is approaching adulthood he 
may, in woiking toward his cause, meet broad problems as 
icalltics within lus compiehension and so come to deal with 
his community at hist hand. 

The school which understands the child’s efforts toward 
growth m adjustment to his environment recognizes that in 
the educational expeuciKcs which it offers, through its pioc- 
esscs and relationships as well as through subject-matter and 
mateiials, it may find ways of serving as an environment 
which guides him m his emotional and social development. 
Its social function is to influence each personality within its 
care towaid giowth m orientatuui to life, towaid behavior 
which both satisfies the individual and contributes to the life 
of the .community. 



Chapter XVII 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ^ 


Acceptance of the concept of the curriculum and the con¬ 
siderations basic to cun iculum development which have been 
emphasized in the foregoing chapters necessitates the modifi¬ 
cation of many current practices m the administrative organi¬ 
zation and procedures employed for curriculum development. 
Much curriculum work hitheito has been based upon concepts 
of the role of teachersj administrators and experts, which are 
incompatible with the views expiessed m this report, In this 
chapter we turn buefly to some of these important adminis¬ 
trative matters 

ROLE OP THE TEACHER 

It has been recognized in most curriculum programs that 
the teacher holds a highly important relationship to the ac¬ 
tual impiovement of the curriculum, This fact has been ad¬ 
mitted even in the rank-and-file programs which have been 
largely concerned with producing new courses of study or 
modifying existing ones. In such programs the importance of 
teachers has been recognized by having the committees which 
produce materials composed largely of classroom teachers 
rather than supervisors or subject specialists. Plans have been 
carefully developed to piovide for the selection of teachers 
to represent various groups on production committees and 

^ This chapter was written by Hollis L. Caswell, 

4SS 
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to carry back to the large group of teachers the results of 
committee work Emphasis has been placed on securing a bal¬ 
anced representation of vaiious groups and inteiests, and on 
the lesponsibility to the larger group of the individuals se¬ 
lected. It should be noted, however, that this procedure rests 
directly on the point of view that curriculum development is 
something apart fiom the day-by-day activities of teachers 
that participation m a cmnculum progiam means that teach- 
eib must be leleased from chissroom woik, and that the re¬ 
sponsibility of tcacheis for cuiiiculum work can be delegated 
to gioup representatives Selection by teachers of representa¬ 
tives to engage in curriculum work rather than appointment 
by the admiiubtiation is coiibidered in such programs a supe¬ 
rior piocedure because it is believed that teacheis will then 
accept the lesulls of committee work “Selling” the program 
to teachers looms large in this general appioach to the or¬ 
ganization of cuniculum work 

The concept of the cuiriculum presented in this leport re¬ 
quires a different view of the iGle of the teacher than that 
suggested by the foiegomg piactice. Rather than consldeiing 
curriculum impiovement a piimaiy concern to committees 
only, this concept implies that all teacheis aie cuiriculum 
workers and directly associated, by the veiy nature of their 
woik, with cuniculum impiovement. It is impossible to isolate 
a teacher through any administiative oiganization from cur¬ 
riculum work. Aiguments may wax and wane as to whether 
the expcit or the teacher should make the cuiriculum, but 
the fact remains that no curriculum can be made without 
tcacheis though one may be developed without expeits 
Teacher and pupils are the indispensable requiiements for 
curriculum development. Other factors add or detract from 
the type of curriculum developed, but these two alone are the 
preiequisitcs. Any organization for curriculum improvement 
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which docs not take this fact into account is overlooking the 
basic factors of curriculum development. 

The Committee considers inadequate any program which 
attempts to “sell” to teachers a type of organization or par¬ 
ticular techniques developed apart from actual classroom sit¬ 
uations Rathei the curriculum emerges during the course of 
the daily activities of teachers and any satisfactory administra¬ 
tive organization and procedure will recognize these activities 
as the piimary instrument of curriculum development Ad¬ 
ministrative plans, consequently, will be such as to draw out 
of classroom experiences the needs for committee organization 
and for the production of guidance materials 


TEACHER GROWTH THE BASIS OF 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Conventional curriculum programs have been largely con¬ 
cerned with the participation of teachers in the activities di¬ 
rectly related to the improvement of courses of study or the 
preparation of committee reports The concept of the types 
of appropiiate teacher activities in curriculum work must be 
materially broadened. The most significant factor m the im¬ 
provement of the curriculum is the improvement of the 
teacher himself Unless the teacher is expanding his interests, 
deepening his insights, and modifying his views, little real 
improvement in the curiiculum of the child may he expected 
A program of curriculum development, therefore, must be 
concerned with the rounded and continuous growth of teach¬ 
ers as individuals In brief, a really adequate organization for 
curriculum improvement must be concerned with the educa¬ 
tion of teachers in the broad sense just as much as with the 
education of boys and girls. Eveiy step in the administration 
of the curriculum should be tested by questions such as these. 
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Will this piocedure encourage teacher initiative'’ Will it 
liberate teacher intelligence? Will it stimulate enthusiasm? 
A positive answer to these questions is the best assurance that 
can be had that real cm riculum improvement will be accom¬ 
plished. 

GENI'RAL ADMINISTRA'I'IVF GUIDES 

Fiom this considei ation of the basic relation of teacher par¬ 
ticipation to cuiriculuni impiovement theie emerge certain 
guides which aic of special impiortancc in organizing and ad- 
miJustciing a cuii iculum progiam. The hist of these guides is 
that plans and progianis should arise to meet needs which 
erneige fiom gioup thinking. If a plan is to be useful, it must 
1 elate diiectly to a need or difliculty and must be evaluated 
continuously in terms of its contribution to solution of the 
pioblem im olved Foi tcachcis to paiticipate effectively in 
cun iculum impiovement the need or difficulty which gives 
use to plans and progiams must be felt by them and lecog- 
nlzed as a guide to action. I-acking thus basis of evaluation, 
the activities of tcachcis can have little meaning to them. 

The fiist lesponsibility, then, of educational leadciship in 
curriculum development is to arrange conditions m such a 
way as to make leadily possible t!ic study by all educational 
woiltcis of the problems involved Lcadeis are not to say 
specifically what these piobleins are, but by creating favoiable 
conditions foi caicful study, they should make possible the 
identification and claiification of problems and issues by the 
entile educational staff 

The emphasis heie given to group activity is highly im- 
poitant In some cases revolt against autocratic administrative 
procedures has resulted m the opposite extreme of insistence 
that all teachers be given complete independence and freedom 
in dealing with curiiculum pioblcms. The solution to the piob- 
1 cm of autocratic admmisti ation is not anarchy Administra- 
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tion should provide for cooperative group attacks on prob¬ 
lems, and the individual teacher should recognize it as his 
responsibility to accept the decisions of the group as a basis 
of action Recognition of this responsibility by teachers is 
particulaily important in curriculum work, for no teacher 
alone can develop a satisfactory curriculum. The emerging 
curriculum can be provided adequate direction only as viewed 
in terms of the previous cxpeiiences of children and the fu¬ 
ture possibilities To gam this oveiview requires that teachers 
work and plan together and see their respective periods of 
guidance of a given group of boys and girls in relation to the 
entire period of giowth and development In this way frag¬ 
mentary and dispel sive experience tends to be avoided and 
children are protected horn the idiosyncracies of individual 
teachers 

An illustiation of the application of this guide in a practical 
school situation is provided by the piocedure employed in the 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois. In the forewoid to a recent pub¬ 
lication the procedure is desciibed as follows 

The piepaiation of expeiimental cuiriculum outlines for the 
Glencoe Public Schools was an enterpuse in which pupils, classroom 
teachers, and parents pai ticipated. Expcits, specialists, administia- 
tois, and supervisory agents contiibutcd to the activity through their 
wiitings, paiticipation in gioup conferences, and by assuming re¬ 
sponsibility for some of the technical details of editing and oiganiz- 
mg materials. 

The outlines m their piesent foim repiesent, theretoie, the re¬ 
sults of coopeiative gioup thinking by individuals most irnmediately 
concerned with the giowth of children—classioom teachers, par¬ 
ents, and the children themselves. It is expected that many individu¬ 
als will be disappointed not to find a pattern or plan of education 
emerging from a study of the outlines. There seems to be but one 
answer to the absence of such pattern oi plan. Cooperative group 
thinking inevitably lesults in the formulation of transitional policies 
that at any one time are acceptable and achievable by the persons 
who are expected to implement them Classroom teacheis cannot 
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be expected to act intelligently in the adminiMiation of an educa¬ 
tional ptogiam unless they have participated in the foimulation of 
policies and liavc accepted the implications of such policies as reason¬ 
able and dtsiiahle It should be recognized, therefore, that in the 
development of the piesent outlines achievement of unity in design 
has been s.icilficed for flexibility and lespcct foi pcisoiialityd 

The second guide is that plans and piocedures should be 
developed 111 terms of the needs, pioblems, and resources of 
a given situation Every situation is unique, and consequently 
there Is no pattern of organization and planning which is 
generally acceptable in all situations; there is no group of 
committees which unifoimly meets the needs of different situa¬ 
tions; theie are no fixed steps of procedure The wide varia¬ 
tion m the factors involved m curriculum impiovement m 
diffeient school situations makes clear the importance of this 
guide. In one school situation a highly centralized form of 
administration may have prevailed over a period of years, in 
another little centralization; in one situation there may be 
available highly competent supeivisors, m anothei no super¬ 
vision, in one situation there may be great pressure on the 
school from organizations in the community, in another little 
pressure, m one situation the teaching staff may be laigely 
composed of well-trained teachers, m another the dominant 
group may have but little training beyond high-school gradu¬ 
ation, in one school the pupils may come from favored eco¬ 
nomic groups, in another from, gioups with few economic re¬ 
sources. All of these differences affect not only the kind of 
curriculum which may be developed but also the procedures 
and pilans which advisedly may be employed for cuiriculum 
work. Obviously the pioblems and issues in these situations 
will vary and the order of appearance will differ even in 
somewhat similar situations Since intelligent participation can 
only be in teims of pioblems and issues recognized by the 

^ Cxperwienial Cimtculnm Outhnes for Glencoe PubUc Schools^ Fore- 
■vrorU. 
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group, there must be developed for each situation a plan and 
proceduie adapted to its needs and resources. On no other 
basis can teachers work effectively in a program of curriculum 
improvement. 

This guide does not imply, however, that those working 
in one situation may not profit from the experiences of those 
engaged in similar enterpiises. Just as in any problem-solving 
situation, It IS important that careful study be made of the 
way similar problems have been attacked by others. It would 
be foolish not to canvass all such possible sources of help. But 
too often in programs of curriculum improvement such study 
has been for the purpose of finding a plan or pi ocedure which 
could be imported and used without change. It is this latter 
procedure which, by leading to imposition of meaningless ac¬ 
tivities, discouiages teacher growth. 

The third guide is that aspects of administrative organiza¬ 
tion should be developed only as problems actually arise It 
IS a common practice in curriculum piograms to set up as a 
first step an elaborate oiganization of committees and con¬ 
sultants Indeed it is only too true that many curriculum pro¬ 
grams have been evaluated according to the number of com¬ 
mittees in the organization. There are three objections to this 
practice In the first place, it gives the impression that cur¬ 
riculum work is something to be carried on largely through 
committees. Thus the rank and file of teachers find from the 
beginning little consideration for their activities Instead of 
removing consideration from the large teacher group, the 
whole procedure should be one which centers attention on the 
woik in classiooms and sees committees as means of con¬ 
tributing to problems which are recognized by teachers In 
the second place, organization projected m advance of needs 
leads to many useless committees It is not uncommon for 
committees to meet out of a sheer sense of duty and to ex¬ 
perience difficulty in defining their function. Such a situation 
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makes impossible any significant or effective work In the third 
place, setting up an elaborate organization in advance makes 
it impossible to select committee membership wisely for choice 
of membership must be laigely by chance unless the task of 
the committee has been clearly defined. 

Observance of the guide heie pioposcd would keep an or¬ 
ganization simple, flexible, and up-to-date. Committees would 
exist only as long as they had a real function to seive, for as 
soon as a need was met, m so fai as committee action could 
meet it, the committee would be discharged automatically. 
Thus, committees would not pile up fiom yeai to yeai Appli¬ 
cation of the guide would thus lead to avoidance of much of 
the “busy weak” which creeps into highly formalized pro¬ 
grams, and would utilize talent m terms of paiticular tasks, 
Most impoit.int of all, activities designed to impiove the cur- 
iiculum at all tunes would be held close to the large group of 
tcachcis and to classioom situations. 

PLANS AND PROCFDURES 

As indicated above, thcic aic no unifoimly acceptable plans 
and procedures m the organization of ciuriculum woik Dur¬ 
ing leccnt ycais, howevet, recognition of teacher giowth as 
the basis of cuniculum improvement has excited marked in¬ 
fluence on a numbei of curriculum programs Interpretations 
of this view into piactice arc as yet far from adequate but 
the beginnings are highly significant and suggestive. 

One of the clear indications of a change in curnculum prac¬ 
tices may be seen thiough the widely varied cuniculum ma¬ 
terials which are now being published in connection with cur¬ 
riculum programs Only a few years ago courses of study 
were the only published matcnals developed in connection 
with curriculum work. Now it is necessary to use the term 
“curriculum materials” because bulletins are so varied in na- 
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ture. Evidence of this shift in emphasis is found in the fact 
that libraries and curriculum laboratories are having increas¬ 
ing difficulty in classifying the new bulletins under old course- 
of-stiidy headings One annual list of outstanding courses of 
study has added a new compilation entitled “study bulletins.” 
Consider, for example, the following list of titles of lecent 
curriculum bulletins, none of which is a course of study 


A Guide jar Exploratoiy Work in the Kansas Program for the 
Improvement of Instiuction^ State Depaitment of Education, 
Bulletin No. 3, 1937* 

A Guide for Curriculum Planning, Mississippi State Department of 
Education, Bulletin No 3, 193 ^- 

Changing Attitudes Through Adult Education, Aikansas Congress 
of Paients and Teachers, Study Program 1935-36. (A study 
program for adults on curriculum pioblems ) 

Handbook on Curticulum Study, Oregon State Teachers Associa¬ 
tion and State Department of Education, Curriculum Bulletin 
No. I, 1937 

What Does Research Say? State of Michigan Depaitment of Public 
Instiuction, 1937. 

Social and Economic Conditions in Alabama and Their Implications 
for Education, State Depaitment of Education, 1937. 

Califoinia Teachers’’ Guide to Child Development in the Inter¬ 
mediate Glades, State Depaitment of Education, 1936. 

Looking Ahead -with Tennessee, State Depaitment of Education, 
1937. (Principal content, examples of good teaching ) 


In these materials is found evidence that teacher growth is 
increasingly being recognized as the basis of cui nculum im¬ 
provement. The point of greatest difference between these 
new materials and the older type is the kind of activity an¬ 
ticipated from teachers. The older materials tended to pre¬ 
sent ready-made solutions which teachers were to accept and 
use, whereas the new materials seek to assist teachers to dis¬ 
cover their problems and to develop their own solutions to 
them. 

From these newer practices it is possible to discern certain 
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tiejids which are of particular significance in the organization 
and admuiistiation of curriculum work 


EMniASIS ON PROFi:SSIONAL STUDY 

Of paiticular importance Is the emphasis indicated in newer 
curriculum materials and plans of organization on study by 
tcacheis of matcniils of piofessional and social significance, A 
curriculum bulletin m West Virginia illustiated this empha¬ 
sis. It is stated 

The cuiiiculuin of any scliool is going to be impioved only as the 
teaclieis aic open-mnulecl and willing enough to look foi that which 
will give moie meaning to what they aic tiying to do Each teacher 
will have sonic influence—excellent, good, average, pooi, haimful 
—in the educatKin of the youth that pass thiongh his classiooin 
The teachei must .iftei caieful study deteimine what he js sure 
IS a souiul philosophy of education, must decide just what pait of 
that pliilosnphy can best be icalized thiough his woik; and must 
choose the inateiial and methods that wnll best serve such puiposes 
'I'o fmraulate Coi themselves pioper understandings of a sound 
philosophy, teathtis should pcisonally and m gioup meetings evalu¬ 
ate the results of classionm pioccdviics, sliould read widely the 
studies and (Ifliboiatiniis of gioiips woiking in tlieir chosen fields, 
intcipieting the same m local gioup meetings, and should thiough 
Cl cative conti ilnitions hi mg to the attention of themselves and otheis 
the possibility for improvement. 

'I'lieiefme, this steeimg comniittce recommends that pjovisions 
be made in cvei y county for gi oiip study of the cui iiculum, bunging 
to the gioiips the best thought of modem day educatois, claiifying 
the philosophy hack of the present d.ay education, and making avail¬ 
able some of the more notable icccnt studies in cuinculum construc¬ 
tion It recommends that every tcaclici in the state become actively 
engaged in studying the cuinculum and m realizing that the cur¬ 
riculum IS just what the teacher makes it 

The initial impetus to the organization of study-discussion 
groups as a regular pait of cuinculum work was given in Vir- 
West Virginia, Program of Study for Elementaly Schools, 1937, p. it. 
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giniaj where a study program was organized as a part of the 
state curriculum program in 1932 A small study guide was pre¬ 
pared by a central committee and published by the State De¬ 
partment of Education This included suggestive questions for 
discussion and bibliographies. Teachers throughout the State 
were encouraged to organize study-discussion groups and ap¬ 
proximately 10,000 teachers and administrators engaged in 
this activity The assistance of the colleges of the state was 
enlisted in carrying the work forward. 

Following the Virginia practice a considerable number of 
curriculum programs have included the organization of study- 
dlscLission groups as a major part of the work of curriculum 
impiovement It was estimated that 35,000 teachers partici¬ 
pated throughout a year in group work in Texas, 10,000 in 
Mississippi, and 12,000 in Kansas. Louisiana, Georgia, Ar¬ 
kansas, Michigan, Noith Carolina, Oregon, Alabama, and 
New Mexico are other states which have employed this pro¬ 
cedure 

The first of the bulletins developed for study guides were 
rather highly academic in nature and failed adequately to re¬ 
late discussion to the problems faced by teachers in their 
school situations. Gradually, however, as is shown by contrast 
of the list of topics from two bulletins given below, considera¬ 
tion has been brought to bear more directly on problems of 
concern to teachers. 

1932' Bulletin 

Topic I What Is the Curric¬ 
ulum? 

Topic II. Developments 
Which Have Resulted in 
Need for Cun iculum Revi¬ 
sion 

Topic III What Is the Place What Kind of School Does 
of Subject Matter in Educa- Kansas Need? 
tion? 


1936 Bulletin 

What Is the Responsibility of 
Schools? 

What .Are the Needs for Edu¬ 
cation in Kansas? 
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Topic IV. Detci mining Edu- How Can the Kansas Situation 
cational Objectives he Improved'' 

Topic V. Oiganizinglnstruc- How the Kansas Progiam for 
tion the Improvement of Instruc¬ 

tion Helps Solve the Piobletn 

Topic VL Selecting Subjcct- 
Mattei 

Topic VII Measuring the Out¬ 
comes of Instiuction 

Study plans have emphasized paitkularly the relation of 
the curriculum to conditions of contempoiary life. This has 
led to a demand foi matciials i elating to social, economic, 
and political pioblems and issues. As a lesult, a number of 
curriculum bulletins have been produced to serve as souice 
matci lal for tcachcis in their study A good illustiation of this 
type of mateiial is a bulletin published lecently by the State 
Dcp.ii tment of P'-ducation in Michigan under the title Mtch- 
gan Today I'he puipose of the bulletin is “to present cleaily, 
simply, and accuiatcly such facts concerning the physical and 
human lesouices of Michigan as will enable educators to ad¬ 
just the school curriculum in the light of the implications 
these rcsouices have for the education of children”^ It is 
significant that this bulletin is presented foi the geneial use 
of tcacheis and that cuniculum implications are to be drawn 
by all teachcis lathei than by a few who undcitake to pass 
them on to others thiough courses of study. Topics considered 
follow 

1. The Geological and Physical Featuies of Michigan 

2. Land and I* oi csts 

3. Michigan’s Recicational Industry 
4 Mincial Resouices 

5. The People of Mielngan 

6 The Family 

7 The Community 

^ State of Micliigaii, Department of Public Instruction, Michigan Today, 
1937, Pref.icc 
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8. The Government 
g. Transportation and Communication 

10. Michigan as an Industrial State 

11. Unemployment in Michigan 

12. Occupations 

13. Some Impnitant Social and Economic Changes 

14. Present Status of Michigan Youth 

15. Social Planning and Social Change 

16. The Role of the School as a Social Institution 

A slightly different type of bulletin designed for the same 
general purpose is one published by the State of Alabama 
under the title Social and Economic Conditions m Alabama 
and Thar Implications for Education The contents follow 

Section I Topogiaphy, Soils and Climate 

Section II- Population 

Section III Occupations, Income and Wealth 
Section IV. Transportation and Communication 

Section V. Homes in Alabama 

Section VI Religion 

Section VII Health 

Section VIII Clime and Juvenile Delinquency 

Section IX. Rccieation 

Section X. Government 

Section XI Utilization and Conseivation of Natuial Resources 

Section XII Conseivation of Human Resouices 
Section XIII Schools 

Attention to social conditions and problems as basic to cur- 
iiculum improvement is fuither shown m emphasis on social 
analyses and suiveys conducted on a group basis by teachers. 
This emphasis is diiect recognition of the broadened concept 
of the cuinculura and the greater role which the teacher must 
play m curriculum improvement. An interesting illustration 
of such activity is the work in Birmingham, Alabama, where 
practically all teachers in the school system participated in an 
extensive study of such community problems as health, safety, 
housing, juvenile delinquency, and unemployment The ex- 
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tensive lepoit which resulted fiom this suivey was made the 
basis of gioup study and later of cuiiiculum modifications ear¬ 
ned foiwatd by individual teachcis on an exploratory basis. 
Teachcr.s in Haltimoic arc now engaged in an extensive study 
of the life of their city As a pait of the Alabama state pro- 
giam a community survey work-book was prepared for the 
use of teachers in studying their own communities 

Tlie emphasis on source materials for the use of teacheis 
and study groups which is lepicscnted in these practices mark 
an extension into piacticc of the concept of the teacher as the 
basic CLirriculum-makei. Impeifectly as these newer proce¬ 
dures operate, inconsistent though they fiequently are in piac- 
tice, they indicate a dawning appreciation of the importance 
of the teachci’s iGle in cuiiiculum development 

The success and significance of study-discussion groups is 
dependent largely on the function which the leaders and 
teacheis believe they should serve. If study-discussion groups 
are consideied by leadeis to be instruments for inculcating 
ceitain ideas, which when .iccepted by teachers will make pos¬ 
sible the development of a pi edetci mined type of curriculum, 
the practice has no value as a means of teacher growth and 
long-time cuiiiculum inipiovement Oi lE piofessional study 
of pioblems stimulated by this procedure is conceived as being 
a special and sepaiatc stage in a piogram of curriculum im¬ 
provement, the value of tlic piactice is gieatly lestncted. On 
the other hand, if study-discussion gioups provide oppoitu- 
nitics for teacheis to discovci and clarify their significant prob¬ 
lems and to develop under leadeiship through group action a 
plan foi attacking these pioblems, the piactice has a great deal 
of value. 

Such gioups aie most effective in stimulating teacher 
growth and maintaiiiHig tcachei cooperation when they are 
made a containing basis for plans and action. Two points are 
of particular impoitancc in accomplishing this desirable end. 
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First, activity in study-discussion groups should be regarded as 
a regular part o£ the professional program of teachers. There 
should not be a separate series of conventional teachers’ meet¬ 
ings and conferences on the one hand and an additional pro¬ 
gram of the type here descnbed. The study-discussion group 
procedure should gradually absorb all types of group profes¬ 
sional activities and become the basis of all plans involved in 
the operation of the instructional program. Second, the study- 
discussion groups must deal with the important problems fac¬ 
ing the educational system and must lecoginze that their con¬ 
clusions exert major influence in the development of plans of 
action. Unless it becomes evident that the results of such ac¬ 
tivity influence educational policies and that plans are actually 
developed upon the basis of opinions so reached, the whole 
procedure of group study becomes artificial and aimless Under 
such circumstances wide participation can be achieved only as 
a result of external pressure. This type of mandatory partici¬ 


pation obviously defeats its own purpose 

There has been great variation from program to program 
in the use made of the group piocedure. In some cases groups 
have been organized under piessure and attendance has been 
obligatory. In other cases teachers have found through this 
procedure a new and important place in developing an or¬ 
ganized effort to improve the curriculum In some cases study 
has been perfunctory with little effort being made to utilize 
the result of group study as the basis for planning next steps. 
In other situations effective means have been provided for 
maklno- group opinion lesulting from study operative as a 
basis foi furthei action. The Kansas state program is an illus¬ 
tration of a situation m which group judgments growing out 
of study-group activities have been used as the basis for de¬ 
veloping next steps in the program A special form was sub¬ 
mitted to the various study groups after the first year of work 
to give them a direct means of expressing their opinions. The 
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introductoiy paragiaph indicates the point of view “This 
form provides youi study group a means of influencing the 
plans for the second year of the curriculum progiam For the 
progiam to meet the leal needs of Kansas schools the cen- 
tial committee must have a widespread response from study 
groups. The i eports will be studied caiefully and the tentative 
plans for next year revised in light of the suggestions received 
and implications drawn from the summary of the study 
topics.” ^ Development and tnal of vaiious ways of unifying 
group judgments and utilrzmg them as a basis for plans and 
piocedures arc greatly needed to make teacher participation 
as effective in curriculum development as it should be 


EMPHASIS ON INNOVATING PRACTICES 

One of the most significant limitations of organized curricu¬ 
lum woik has been an emphasis on uniformity In fact, many 
cuinculum piograins have been projected primarily for the 
put pose of defining and fixing standaids or indicating content 
to be covered Courses of study ficqucntly beai evidence to 
the limiting effect on individual teachcis thus made operative 
Despite the many breaks from tiadition, the typical course of 
study IS still an outline of topics to be covered in a particular 
school period, an outline which indicates in some detail the 
content of each topic and the amount of time to be devoted 
to it, the point of view to be developed, and the activities, 
primarily leading, which are to be engaged in by pupils. 

Obviously this emphasis in curriculum development defeats 
the ends which have been consideicd most impoitant in this 
volume. Tcacheis cannot deepen their understanding and in- 
ciease then vision if they must continually be held back by 
limitations of a fixed and exacting type which they have no 
pait m defining. Giowth demands opportunity for innova- 

^Kansas State Dopaitnient of Education Mumographed report 
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tiori) for trial of new ideas, and if general curriculum im¬ 
provement IS to be accomplished, organisation of the woik 
must be such as to make this possible. 

It IS significant that cxploiatory work by teacheis as the 
basis of curriculum improvement is emphasized in many cur¬ 
rent curriculum programs. There is increasing acceptance of 
the idea that actual curriculum modification is accomplished 
as individual teachers develop improved insti uctional pro¬ 
cedures, and that these procedures are in turn the greatest 
single source of stimulation to other teacheis to improve the 
curriculum experienced by their students. The influence of 
this view on practice is seen in a changed conception of the 
way courses of study should be developed and in the kinds 
of curiiculum materials published. More and more courses of 
study represent the accumulation of accounts of outstanding 
work actually done by teachers, accounts presented to stimu¬ 
late otlier teachers rather than to be copied by them As a re¬ 
sult of this viewpoint, courses of study are developmental in 
nature and provide a record of the evolving curriculum, serv¬ 
ing to objectify progress This same emphasis is seen in the 
widespread publication of accounts of units of work and ac¬ 
tivities 

In some programs for curiiculum improvement, definite 
steps have been taken to encourage teachers to undertake ex¬ 
ploratory work Michigan, for example, is developing a long¬ 
time experimental program in secondary schools which is 
based directly on innovating practices which teachers wish to 
undeitake. The general purposes are stated in a bulletin of 
infoimation as follows. 

{a) Development of better methods of selecting students for rec¬ 
ommendation to college. 

(i) Friendlier relations and closei cooperation between secondary 
schools and colleges involving freer and fuller exchange 
of infoimation. 
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(c) Rcdpfinitioii of the olijectives of the secontlnry school and 

college. 

(d) An LXp.imled prngiam of evaliuition in sccondaiy schools 

and colleges, including the development and use of better 
nie.isui iiig insti uments. 

(c) Gicater teaclier-p.iitinpation in phinning and evaluating m- 
sti uction. 

(/) Closei teacher-stiulcnt lelationships on a guidance basis. 

Piovision Cur Michigan cdutatoii and lay people of the op- 
pi)itunit3' to nbsuve and appiaise vaiious pioposed modi- 
fitations in opeiaiion ^ 

The Kansas progiaiu gives direct eucoui agement to all 
tcacheis to undcit.ikc stiine type of exploratory work. A spe¬ 
cial bulletin was prepaied to assist tcacheis to plan such an 
uiidei taking and mcmbcis of the State Depaitmeat of Educa¬ 
tion aid through conferences and coirespondence in so far as 
possible This type of activity is olnnously far removed from 
the lestiictive type of activities frequently undei taken by state 
depiutments of education in tinditioival programs The gen- 
cial viewpoint in the piogiam is indicated by the following 
piiiagraph fioiu the bulletin. 

^'lIC Kansas State Piogi.im [ui the Inipiovement of Insti uc¬ 
tion has piogicssed to tlie wnik of the setond yeiii The gencial 
piocethne of the [iiogiain is to li.ive it giuw fiom tlie echicatinnal 
and social needs of the si.itc with its loots in the imdeistanding by 
liiyinen and piofessumal woikeis iii educntion of the educational 
ksues .ind needs in the slate. It is not belie veil liy those sponsoiing 
the pioiii.un that the imposition of piedeteimined plans will lead 
to signilicant ediication.d inipiovement Ratliei, it is licld that 
as those who .aie conceincd with seliools come hcitei to undei- 
stancl conditions winch affect the work of teachers and pupils, and 
to see moie clearly tlie educ.ition.il needs of oui .state, ways and 
means will he found of accomplislung lasting impiovement 

t Smte of Muliijr.in 13 ei>.irtiiirnt of Piililir Iii'.tuictioii, Profosal for an 
Bxpeitmeiital Stiti/y of l/it, Secomlaty S(./iool I’lOf’iani in Michigan, 1936, 
pp. _ 

® A Crituir for E\]>loiatoi y tVoi/; in the Kansns Ptopam foi the Inifrove- 
nienl of lush iilIwii, 1937, p 13 
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This modification of piactice has significant implications for 
the role tcacheis play in cuiiiculum impiovement and the 
administiative organization for cuinculum work. Individual 
initiative and vaiiatioii fiom common practice must be en¬ 
couraged lather than frowned upon as has been so common in 
the past. The deviate must be recognized as containing the 
possibilities of progress as well as the possibilities of retro- 
giession. Plans must be developed, therefore, which encour¬ 
age individual initiative and change fiom common practice 
but which make group judgment eftective in protecting chil¬ 
dren from those deviations which contain greater possibility 
of retiogiession than of advance This is a situation which 
can be accomplished only through long and careful cultivation 
of methods of group action. And so again we arrive at the 
importance m effective curriculum development of cultivating 
a piocedure of group action, 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, there are two points of a practical nature 
about wirich a word should be said. We are firmly convinced 
that teacher growth through greatei participation in curricu¬ 
lum development is the only load to ical curriculum improve¬ 
ment. We aie convinced that recognition of this fact will 
require the reoi ieatation of many curiiculuin programs. In 
seeking these changes in actual situations, however, it must be 
recogni'/ed that the piinciplc of growth is just as basic to the 
achievement of admmistiative improvement as it is to any 
other accomplishment It is impossible to change suddenly 
except under a dict.atorial procedure, School systems iij.ust 
seek those elements in their own situations which are sound 
and build on them Gradually there must be developed in a 
coordinate relationship greatei opportunity for teacher initia^ 
live, and willingness and ability on the part of teachers to 
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assume the added tespoiisihdlty The only alternatives are dic¬ 
tation or anaicliyj both of which ate antithccical to real edu- 
catiun. 

1 he second practical point which must be considered cen- 
Leis aiound teacheis and has two aspects It must be recog- 
ni'/ed that many teachcis, peihaps most teacheis, do not want 
more opportunity fen participation in the solution of curricu¬ 
lum pioblcms Hicy dislike the added lespoiisibility that 
such pai tici]KitK)n biiiigs and are never so insistent as when 
demanding that someone give them the solutions to their 
problems. Then, too, teacheis arc not members of a unified 
group woibng cooperatively for the all-iound development 
of the child. I.aige luimbcis of teacheis aic identified with 
special groups which leprcsent vested mtciests. Between these 
groups IS waged a constant battle for larger and larger em¬ 
phasis in the cutuculum on paiticular activities oi subjects. 

These factois m relation to teachers make it especially im- 
peiative that adc([iiate educational IcMcieislup be piovided for 
curriculum impiovemeiU. I’cachcrs will not decide to take on 
laigci responsibilities meicly because the admmistiative oi- 
ganization is changed, nor will vested interests cease their 
stiuggle I.eadciship must be ever piesent, stimulating, guid¬ 
ing, i»uggcstmgj le.ideibhip which is concerned with procedure 
and has faith to tiust the oiiLome so long as the procedure 
is sound. Such kadeislup is the gie.itcst need m developing 
cuniCLilum piograms which m.ikc opciative the widcspiead 
teaclier paiticipation and group action which is basic to cur¬ 
riculum irapiovement. 



Chapter XVIII 

PROMISING EFFORTS AT CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT i 


Educational progress will not rise above the level of vision 
and understanding of an instructional staff. In the last analy¬ 
sis, the cut 1 iculum must depend upon the guidance that comes 
fiom intimate contact of pupil and teachei. Teachers in the 
United States have been trained in many different ways be¬ 
cause of the large nuimber of higher institutions providing 
teachei education and the great freedom accorded them to 
offei whatever couises by whatever methods seem best to 
them Thcic is little common basis of philosophy or practice. 
Because of tlie gieat divcisity of qualifications set by cities, 
counties, and states for teacher ceitification, vai7mg degrees 
of educational competency are to be found among American 
teachei s Such is the result of the absence of any centralized 
system, Each state and city has done that which seemed right 
to It. While this decentralization has provided foi individual 
initiative, it has not at the same time assuied average high 
levels of ability m the teaching staffs or provided a common 
basis of educational thcoiy upon which a democratic society 
might depend for the development of the understandings, at¬ 
titudes, and appieciations needed by individuals to function 
effectively in modern life. 

^ Tins cliaiitui was written by Paul R Hanna and J. Paul Leonard, 
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Theic aic to be found in America great differences in cur- 
liculai practices and philosophy. Some admmisti ators have 
dcbirctl to maintain systems m which little uniformity of prac¬ 
tice might be found Each teacher has been encouiagcd to 
consider himself and each of his pupils as unique individuals 
and to w'oik to develop whatever cieative power and individ¬ 
uality might emeige. d'eacheis in these situations have be¬ 
come adept in feiietuig out and building upon the emerging 
interests of then [lupils, vai)'ing school pioccdurcs to meet 
the vast dilTeiences they find among them. 

Other administiatois have felt a need foi some undci stand¬ 
ing and acceptance on the pait of the mass of teachcis of a 
common philosoiihy and psychology undci 1) mg desirable edu¬ 
cational practice and foi a basic orientation to the problems of 
modem society. Many teachcis have had little contact with 
recent philosophical and psycliologtcal thought, and many did 
not find In their pciiocls of tiaining opportunities for guidance 
in understanding either the piohlems of modern living or 
their relationship to school cuiiiculum and orgaiiiration. 


USF. OF S'l 'Vir STUDY HULI.I TINS 

Reali'/ing these varied difficulties and dcsiiing to oveicome 
these banicis to unified action, stales, counties, and cities en- 
gaging in curiiculum looigani/ation have endeavoiecl to stim¬ 
ulate the thinking of the masses of teachers under their super¬ 
vision, As pointed out m Chapter XVII, the State of Virginia ^ 
pioneered in this movement - 


^ It should he iindcTstood that the Yearbook OoiiiiniUeo, in ntmg the cur¬ 
riculum iiro(rr,iiii 3 111 thib ili.iptei, dors nut idvot.ilt any paiticular practices, 
but prcstnls them aa intciestiri!;- and nifrffcstitc ilforts. 

^ Sttii/v Bulirlin for Vn'tiiiia State Ciirrniilum Program, State Boaid of 
Education, Ritlunond, ViiFinia, 193' 
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Other states—Mississippi,! Arkansas,^ Georgia,« Kansas^ 
Tennessee," and Oregon «—likewise have emphasized group 
study, using study bulletins piepared by groups of teacheis for 
guidance 


INNOVATION IN STATE TEACHERS MEETINGS 

The Coloiado Education Association Is pioneering in teacher 
education during the school yeai 1938-39. Duimgthe summer 
of 1938 Harold Benjamin of the Umveisity of Colorado pre¬ 
paid a study bulletin at the request of the executive committee 
of the association. This bulletin developed the topic of “the 
community and the school.” The fiist part deals with the chal¬ 
lenge of the community to the school, and the second section re¬ 
verses the appiuach to examine the challenge of the school to 
the community. Each contains an outline foi study together 
with quotations and selected references 

This study Inilletm is being used by school people all over 
the state foi a senes of faculty meetings duujig the first two 
montlis of the fall term. The staff of each school will read, dis¬ 
cuss, and exami ne the relationships between their own school 
and its community. I^atc in October the teachers and adminis- 
tiatois of the state will assemble in foui stiategically located 
cities for three days of intensive study and discussion At each 

^ Mississippi I’l oi'ittm foi Ihe Improvement of Instruction Study Piogram, 
State Dtp.iiliiu lit (if Kiluuitum, 1934 

^ The 4rhiinsiis Coopcinirje Trof’iam to liiipiove Instruction Study Pro- 
gi.iiii, St.iti lIiTUitnu'iit ot Ktkication, 1933. 

“ Tht' Oiyjiiitr.ll ion nint Condut of Tcachei Study GroupSj Georgia Dc- 
p.iitinent of Etka.Uion, 1937 

^ The' .SV«i/v IliiUi'tiii foi she Proyiam foi the Improvement of Instruction. 
Kansis St.ite I 7 i p.irtineiit of Eikication, 1936. 

The Teitiiissee 1‘ioyieim foi the Imfioveficent of Insti ucHon Study Bul- 
Ictni, St.xte Dt'p.iiliiient of Education, 193G 

“ llenulbooL on Cmricidum Study, State of Oregon Department of Educa¬ 
tion, 1937 
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center, xinder the leadcibhip of an invited discussion dliector, 
the mornings will be spent in deepening the undeistanding of 
the role that cnviionmental inatciials should play in the school 
program of instiuction and the idle the school should play m 
improving living in the community. In the afternoon thirty to 
forty small gioups will cany on the general theme as it is 
modified by the particular Interests of those cm oiled in each 
group. ^ 

This innovation in the annual meetings of state associations, 
designed to move forw.ucl the undeistanding of teachers and 
administiators, is one of the more promising .approaches to 
curriculum development—locusing attention on the relation 
of the school and the community. 


CITY STUDY CONI I RI NCltS 

Study conferences of a somewhat dilTeient type have been 
tried in cities. Two of them, one at Denver and one at Los 
Angeles, weie quite similai and equally notable for their suc¬ 
cess, These confeiences, both undei the sponsorship of the Pro¬ 
gressive Education Association and undei the leadership of Dr 
William El. Kilpatrick, biought togelhei foi a few days of 
intensive work selected teachcis and piincipals of these school 
systems, These gioups bludicd fundamental issues bearing 
chiefly on the elemental y-school curiiculura but i elated to all 
education Dr. Kilpatrick met with chosen leaders from each 
of the sub-gioups These leadcis in tin n met with their gioups. 
Handbooks setting foith the issues, questions, and suggestive 
sources had been pi epared in advance. 

A group from the Dcs Moines public schools, duimg the 
summer of 1938, prepared a tentative statement for the study 
and iinpiovement of the cuinculuin in the upper guides This 
material will be used by gioups of teachers and principals or- 
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ganized by buildings duung the following school year The 
bulletin contains study guides for the following topics. 

The Meaning and Implications of the Fused Program 

The Rt'l.rUnnship of the Home and School 

Jyiving and Learning 

Building Intelligence 

IndiviiUial Ddleiences 

Pcisoiialily Adjustment 

Subject Matter 

Deinociacy in the Classroom 

PROCEDURES BULEETINS 

Following the study bulletins in the states and cities men¬ 
tioned above, and discussed m Chapter XVI, have come other / 
bulletins, suggesting proceduics for cuniculum organization. 
A second bulletin in the Virginia state program presented re¬ 
ports of the committees on principles, aims, definitions, and pro¬ 
duction. The bulletin furthci suggested mateiials and sources 
to use in developing units of woik, some charts of pupils’ inter¬ 
est and desirable activities, and ended with two illustrative 
units, one each on the elementary and secondary levels. 

A Tennessee - state bulletin was devoted chiefly to desenb- 
ing good teaching pi actices in the schools of the state^ with some 
attention paid to suggestions for unit teaching Texas followed 
the pattern of Virgmia m giving committee reports but pre¬ 
sented these by subject committees They, too, repoited on the 
chaiacteristics of unit teaching and added some suggestions for 
needed adminlstiative changes. 

The State of Geoi gia,” in its curriculum procedures bulletin, 

^ Ptocedtues for VtigiiM Stale Ciiiiicubim Piogiam, State Board of Edu- 

cation lii/l/t'/t/tf *93“ £ i, 

“ ioot'/w.ir d/iead wH/i Tennessee Schools, The Tennessee Program for the 
Improvement of Instiuction, 1937 

“ Geo! gia Pi ogi am for the ImproDcment of Jnslruction, State Department 
of Edue.ation, May, 1937. 
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presented .statements of the philosophy, aims, and scope of the 
curriculum. These wcic followed by sections on the study of 
the learner, of the community, of evaluation, and by some ex¬ 
amples of improvement in practices in Georgia. 

The State of Kansas * pioduced the most voluminous bulle¬ 
tin f38.(. pages) in which vveie given the philosophy and aims 
of the piogram, and descriptions of plans of cuiiiculum leor- 
gani/ation. Following this weie fifteen I'lroblems, for each of 
which weie indicated the lustorj and impoitance of the prob¬ 
lem, the aims to be achieved^ pupil mtciests, activities, and 
community rcsouiccs to use, a bibliography; and .suggestions 
for use and evaluation of the inateiials. 

The State of Louisiana - piepared a bulletin to assist teacheis 
in expeiimenting ‘‘with innovating oiganizations.” This bulle¬ 
tin suggested adaptation for rural aicas and suggested prob¬ 
lems for “ti3’-outs ” 

The teacheis of the City of Santa Barbaia, California*’ pro¬ 
duced a bulletin setting forth the aims, philosoph)', and psy¬ 
chology basic to then piogiam. 'I'liese wcie followed by sug¬ 
gestive activities from the kindeigaiten through the .secondary 
school. 

Numerous cities have made use of mimeographed bulletins 
to cairy to all of the teaclicis m a system icports of committees 
and coufeienccs held m the city The city of San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia, for instance, published a sciles of bulletins undei such 
headings as- 

Stateincnt of Pviuciples and Objectives Guiding the Elementary 
Cuniculum Study Pingiam 

Instructions to Memhens of Elementary School Cuiiiculum Com- 

^ Gutile jor y VVotl; m the Kansas I’/ofit am foi the Imfrove- 

ment oj Instru^hon, State Dep.uUneiit of r.iliication, 1537 

■ Louisiana Piograin jot Use Impio'ociinnl of Iniiniclion, State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, 1937 

^ DeDclopmnilal Ciintciiliuii, Santa Barbir.i City S(hoots lli/lhl’m No. 1, 
1938, 
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mittces on Organization of Curriculum Monogiaphs fon 
paiticulai units) ^ 

Tentative Piogram of Ctanculum Activities for 1937-38 
Summaiy of Tiends and Aims Committee Reports 

The cities of Tacoma, Washington} Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Detioit, Michigan; Evansville, Indiana, Elouston, Texas’ 
Flint, Michigan, Grosse Point, Michigan, have issued a series 
of bulletins of a similai natuie These are designed to keep 
teachers in constant touch with the various curriculum activities 
and practices within the systems. All of these bulletins have 
aimed to make available to teachers a coui se of in-service edu¬ 
cation through an attack upon curriculum problems 

In addition to these various study course and procedure bul¬ 
letins, other kinds of bulletins have been prepared for pro¬ 
fessional study. The State of Alabama ^ prepared one giving 
suggestions to superintendents for initiating and organizing 
curriculum programs in their own localities This state also de¬ 
veloped a bulletin on unit teaching ^ as did the State of Geor¬ 
gia.'' Georgia also piepaiecl a bulletin^ comparing education 
for dcmociacy in Noithern Euiope and in Georgia, a unique 
and interesting curriculum document. 

Michigan prepaied two unusual bulletins," one setting forth 
the physical and institutional resources of the state, another 
pointing out the conti ibutioiis of educational research to curric¬ 
ulum problems. The first of these bulletins aimed directly at 

^ Snggesltoiis to Supenntenilcnts on the Imttation ani Orgamtatton of 
Local Cumculum Development Ptograms Suite of Alabami Department 
of EiliK ilKiii, ip37 

" PiofCilurcs in Lai ge Unit Teaching, Sugg-cstions for Impioving Instruc¬ 
tion, St.ite of Alali iin r Depaitmcnt of Education, 1937 

’’ The Ntcu Cmnculuni at Woik, Geoigia Piogram for tbe Improvement 
of Instiuition in the Public Schools, State Depaitmcnt of Education, 1938 
* 7 wo Georgians L-cplore Scamhnavm, Georgia Program for the Improve- 
mt-nt of IiistiiiLtion in the Public Schools, 193S' 

^Mulligan 1 odav, Bulletin No 307, State of Michigan Department of 
Public Instiuction, 1938, and What Does Research Say? State of Michigan 
Depaitmcnt of Public Instiuction, i 937 ‘ 
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developing an extended knowledge of the State of Michigan 
and the ijccoad at bringing to the attention of the teacheib areas 
of insti action to winch cesearch had made contiibution. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHFRS 

Another foim of teacher education appears in the idea of the 
summer woikshop for cuniculum woi kers. Under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Progressive Isducation Association, a group ol teach¬ 
ers lepresenting the thiity coopei alive high schools in the 
School and College Experiment met at the George School, in 
Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1935 to discuss the programs 
and plans of the coopeiating schools The woikshop idea has 
gtown into a plan to bring togcthci in the summer teachers 
fiom schools wheie curriculum piograms are in progiess to 
study and work for a slioit intensive period under the direc¬ 
tion of capable leadeis No icgular classes aie held, but the 
time is devoted to the study and discussion of pioblems of the 
schools represented. Duiing the summer of 1938 thiee such 
workshops were conducted, one at Sauih Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, New Yoik, one at Culoiado Woman’s College in 
Denver, Coloiado, and the third at Mills College m Oak¬ 
land, Califoinia 

During the summer of 1938 the State of Michigan made 
use of the woikshop idea by holding one for approximately 
125 secondaiy tcacheis at the Angell School in Ann Aiboi, 
Michigan. The puiposc of this confeiencc was to develop 
plans and materials for initiating and cairying foiwaid pro¬ 
grams of study in the schools leprcscnted by the participants. 
Other states (Virginia, Texas, Mississippi, Aikansas, Georgia) 
have conducted short summei sessions during which materials 
for study and experimentation have been prepared Curricu¬ 
lum laboratories have been conducted by universities to which 
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states, counties, and cities have sent groups of teachers to work 
undei the guidance of cuiiiculum leaders. 


TFACHER EXCURSIONS 

Tcacheis, hy the iiatuie of then work in school rooms, are 
unfoi tuiiately isolated fioni the v/oild of industry, agricul¬ 
ture, conuucice, leseaieh, and government In older to com¬ 
pensate foi this lack of contact with the world of reality many 
school sj'sleins tue pioviding exclusion opportunities for 
teacheis to keep abieast of modem developments In Santa 
Batbara Counly, California, the supervisory bulletins asked 
teacheis wliether they desued the country office to organize a 
senes of exclusions throughout the year to places of interest 
in the local community and m the surrounding aiea The re¬ 
sponse was enthusiastic. A pieliminaiy suivey of tups was 
made by a small committee of tcacheis under the leadership 
of the count) supei \ isois. I'he list of available excursions with 
dates was mailed out to tcacheis for an indication of their 
piefcicnees. 'I'hc fmal schedule was determined and an¬ 
nounced. 

Two typical exclusions will illiistiale the method and re¬ 
sults of this phase of a cuiiiculum improvement program. 
One of the visits was aininged to study the water and soil 
conservation activities m the vicinity The group staited eaily 
one Satuuh’V moining under the leadeiship of one of the 
science teacheis who had been ovei the giound several times 
and had at langed to meet the various soil and watei conserva¬ 
tion expel ts. A visit to the mountain aiea where the city stored 
its water supply opened the day’s tiip. Here the necessity for 
pioteetmg the watci shed was pointed out. The gioup then 
motoied to an aiea wheie a soil-conservation project was un¬ 
der way Here the engineer described and demonstrated the 
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methods of cheeking erosion. Aieiis were examined where de- 
luicliiig had paved the way for sheet eiosion, finger erosion, 
and gullying The impossibility of using this land was evident 
to the teacheis, and they weic able to understand the eftect of 
this erosion on the valley wheic washing gravel and day 
bulled the fertile soil. 

The gioup then descended into the valley Ileie the water 
table was discussed. The type of agiicultine pievalent in the 
region requires great quantities of iiiigation watci. The main¬ 
tenance of adequate water supply in this underground natural 
lescivoii IS of piiinaiy concern to the economic welfare of all 
in this aiea. If the W'atei is allowed to lun rapidly from the 
mountain areas to the sea the underground watei table is not 
replenished, another i easun foi timber and green ground cov- 
eiing on watershed aieas. When the water table gels below a 
stated level, the salt sea watei seeps in and the iiiigation wells 
pump salty water over the oichaids and ciops aic harmed by 
the salt deposits. All of these m.ilteis wcie observed and dis¬ 
cussed. Kurthcr, the place of goveininent in directing and fi¬ 
nancing these piojetts was discussed by those in chatge 

Thus in a tbiy’s exclusion under informal le.ideiship the 
teacheis were given a seties of expeiicnces which would 
bioaden their knowledge and insight into basic pioblcms of 
our CLiltuie After such an expeiiencc the tc.ichci would be 
able to hell) her pupils see the fundamental place sod and 
watei conservation play in the wealth and happiness of a 
community. When such a field cxpei lence is followed by 
study of the probletn on a legionrd and national scale, the 
teacher is much better equipped to lead hei pupils in sensing 
relationships between science, economy, government, and all 
phases of our cuiient life. 

A second illustration of this type of teacher education-in- 
seivice progiam in Santa Baibara may be indicated. There are 
in the vicinity rich deposits of artifacts left by extinct Indian 
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cultures and many well pieserved remains of the early Span¬ 
ish and Mexican peoples who subsequently destroyed the In¬ 
dian’s civilizrition These realia demonstrate graphically the 
differences which may exist from cultuie to cultuie although 
these cultiues may be superimposed one on the other m the 
same envuonment, same soil, same mountains and valleys, 
same climate, and near the same sea No experience m devel¬ 
oping such insight of cultures is as valuable as first-hand con¬ 
tact with cultuial remains The teachcis went to the site of 
an extinct Indian village and there under the supei vision of 
the archaeologist from the city museum they turned over the 
soil looking for the stone and shell tools and vessels used by 
these earlier dwellcis A,s airowheads, beads, and pottery were 
found, the group pieced together the evidences into a concep¬ 
tion of how these led men had lived there long ago without 
modern tools and techniques. 

The group visited caves in nearby mountains to view with 
magnifying glasses the painted pictures and scratched symbols 
left by these early people. They returned to th'e museum to 
study with the curator the organized evidence of these simple 
people 

Near the museum the group noted the remains of the old 
water-stoi age system built by the mission padres when they 
came to chiistiamze and educate these Indians in the eight¬ 
eenth century Faither down the canyon is the well pre¬ 
served mission built by Indian labor out of native materials 
undei the direction of the padres. In the mission are valuable 
lecords of this early period of Spanish domination. 

In the community ai e a great number of other equally in¬ 
teresting and instructive material remains which the group 
noted. Out of it all came a fresh awaieness of the relation of 
environment and culture, of continuous change in tools and 
in social arrangements and customs, and of many other re¬ 
lationships that would affect teaching from then on 
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Of the outcomes from such cuiiiculum development ex- 
pencnces, none is more significant than the feeling which each 
participant has that peisonally he is glowing. The enthusiasm 
which serves as an ovcitone in sucli new adventure is a pre¬ 
cious quality of the good teachei, when one is having adven¬ 
ture he shaies a positive .attitude with those in his circle of 
influence, and pupils will be the liettei foi liaving teachers 
who arc dynamic and gunting peisonalitics 


SnimCL MATI RIALS 1 OR rrACIlTRS 

Still anothei type of cuiiiculum improvement has attracted 
a good deal of attention The director of cuinculum for Los 
Angeles county has caiued foiwaid a WPA project for sev- 
eial years for the puipnse of piep.uing accuiate and specific 
mateuals to jilace m the hands of classroom teachers. A senes 
of bulletins have been issued on scoies of topics, as the need 
for them is suggested by the tcaciicrs m woiknig out the 
new curriculum pattern Fm instance, the piimaiy grades 
study then community and one aspect of this exploration is 
the daily. One hullelin of fdty pages supplies the teacher with 
useful infoi-mation that would lie dillicult to obtain personally. 
Quoting fiom the foicwoid of this bulletin. * 

This monogiapli on the daiiy .and tlie cicameiy lias been pie- 
paiecl to hcl[i supiilcmcnt tlu liistliaiid oIislm rations of teachers 
who arc caiiying on units of woik on tins [ili.asc of cninnnimty 
life It is iiitenclcd piim.uiiy for lowci guide tcachcis, but it is 
an ringed in sucli a fasliion as to lie useful to .iny elemental y teacher 
concerned with the daily mdustiv’. 

Pr.ictically cveiy piiniaiy te.ichei wlio uses tins mnnogiaph has 
visited a daily one or moie times and lemembcis miuh specific 
information about it, Ilovvevei, as cliildicn in chissiooms build 

The Dan y, A Monoffr.ipli of Soiiuo M.iteiiils for "leatliers Curriculum 
Bulletin County Supeiiiiteiitleiit’s OffiLC, Los .Angeles 
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then (hiirics ninl pl.iy with the people, buildings, equipment, and 
implements tiny me making, there arise innumeiable questions 
about small details that would ta\ the memory of anyone Chil- 
diun want to know how things look, how they are made. It 
is to help answei these qm stions that we have placed this material 
in compact usahk foim. The puiposc underlying the piepaiation 
of souue matei I ils will he defeated completely if teachers peimit 
this siippli meiumv m.ueiial to replace fiisthand experiences gained 
liy field tups .iiul attu.il ohseivalion. 

'I'liis monopiaph mchules pi actually all aspects of the daily and 
the cieameiy Lveiy effoit has been made to include only thor¬ 
oughly icliable .md up-to-date mfoimation. While most of the 
matciial pci tains diiectly to Cahfoinia dames some mfoimation 
alioiit eistein dan us has been included also. Teacheis will notice 
that at 110 tune does tlie monogiapli give a poitiayal of any specific 
one of the d.iiiies to he found in Southein California. It has been 
ciui aim to give a gciieial picture of the daiiy mdustiy, rather 
than a definite pietuie of any one plant. 

I'hc itioiujgi.qih contains very clearly drawn sketches of 
dilTcrcnt Inccds of milch cows and a biief description of each 
type, dilleic'iit t) pet. of dairy bams arc drawn and descubedj 
ventilation, wateu, feed, and sanitation devices and schemes 
aic deintted, tlie pioecsscs of cleaning before milking, hand 
and macliinc imlkino .u c cliawn with diagrammatical sketches, 
the stcq's in eoolino, ti aiispoiting, and leceivmg milk aie pie- 
sentecl, the methods of pastcuiming and bottling are shown, 
and finally inctiiiee. show dcUiilcd steps in dehveiy of milk to 
homes and iclail eslabhbhments The last two pages give a 
caicfully selected list of books and materials that are-avail¬ 
able foi peipil and teatliei m the county library 

With such supplementaly material to draw from the 
teacher feels much more sccuic in guiding the developing unit 
on the dairy The entiie offering of such bulletins repiesents a 
iich sturehciuse of leadily available instiuctional materials 
which are needed in the modern curriculum. 
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TnK Dsi. or rsvcnoroGioAi, and sociologicai, 
r-OUNDA’lIONS tN CUURICULITM PROGRAMS 

Recently teachers Iiave begun to develop piognims based 
upon an analysis of the chametei of the society which the 
school serves and the nature of the individual to be educated. 
The philosophy uiulcilying these piogiams indicates that the 
basic needs of society and of chilchen and youth should de¬ 
termine the natuie of the cuuiculuin, defined as vvliatever 
learning the school influences. The teacher must discover 
some way to incoipoiate lioth the punciples of oiganismlc de¬ 
velopment and the needs of a dynamic society. Believing that 
the cunicuhim should not icpiesent a seiie.s of discrete sub¬ 
jects but units of evpeiience developed aiouiul an individual, 
curriculum Icadcis have tiicd to find ways to effect changes 
which would implement such a pliilosophy. To do this several 
menus have been utilized. 

Reference has aheady been made to the study bulletins 
which provide bibliogiaphies and discussion t]uesfions beaiing 
upon developments in psychology and in locial, economic, and 
political theoiic'S. Many refeiences ucic also m.ide to the 
conditions of modern social living and to the resouices and 
possibilities for social improvement. 

These bulletins piovide the mateiial with which study 
groups could come to giips with issues and pioblems of today 
as they bear upon educational iheoiy and piactice. 


AIMS or rDUCATION 

Evidence of the impact of this leading and thinking is to 
be found m several ways One of these is in the aims of educa¬ 
tion set forth by committees of teacheis. In Virginia, sixty- 
seven general aims were stated, only seventeen of which dealt 
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With the skills. The test of these were attitudes, apprecia¬ 
tions, and generalizations. Such statements as these are typi¬ 
cal 

The altitude of ronstructive paiticipatioii m social life. 

The appieciatum of sh.ued activity. 

The undeist.inrliiig of tiu- ncicssity of man’s adaptation to chang¬ 
ing Conditions 

The understanding of democracy as a method of living and think¬ 
ing. 

These st.ntements men far C17 fiom the aims stated by na¬ 
tional subject committees of twenty years earlier They reflect 
the imji.ict ol thinking m terms of social problems of today 
and of an .icceiitancc of a belief that the school should share 
m social impi ovement. 

The Kansas piogiam suggests aims by characteiizing the 
individual who will live m a democracy with greatest satisfac¬ 
tion to himself and othcis It indicates that such a person 
should possess such chaiacteiistics as the following. 


A liigli degue- of pcisonal intcguty 
The scientific attitude 

A deep ;ip()u ci.ilion uf ttie beautiful in human relations 

Gcotgia and Mississippi followed in general the same pro- 
ccdui e as Kansas, while Arkansas followed a pattern similar to 
that develojicd in ^'ugIma. 

Santa Barbaia, California, followed the plan of indicating 
the chai actcnstics nf an ideal individual living m a democracy. 
The following eight qualities were indicated. 


Critical-mmdedncss 
Apprcci.itivencss 
Dcpcndahlcness 
Coopei ativencss 


Purposefulness 
Resouicefulness 
Spii itual-mmdedness 
Piiidence 
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Each of these eight was fui iher defined. They were followed 
by dcsciiptions of the ways an individual possessing these 
quahtits would lie expeeled to function socially, economically, 
politicall)’, esthelically, and spnituallj, in pusonal efficiency. 
I,os Angeles, Califoinia, lists such aims as the following 

The ilcvolopment of socLil icsiwnsivcncw 

'Die dcvcltipnient of tlic .ittitiuli-s, nu thuds, and [u.icticcs of co- 
opei.Uion 

Pci son.d deVLiopment ft)i tin sake of iJic gtonp 

Anothei evidence of the effect of the literature of modern 
psychology and cuiient social piohlcms is lo he found in many 
progi.uns in what is commonly called “scope and sequence.” 
A scope and sequence is a fianiewoik of values defining 
broadly the aicas wlucli society may feel lo be impoitant for 
all childien and youth to explme. ^YuhIn these aieas chil¬ 
dren’s inteiests are found and piohleins are developed, 
checked by the items td the scope for tefeience to b.tsic human 
needs and by the items of tin setjuence fot continuity, unity, 
and 01 del 

The idea of scope and setjiience is not new, but the content 
as wuiketi out in ceitani curiiculum studies is (juiLe difl'eient. 
In the tiaduional '■tliool the scope .md se(|uence were lepie- 
sented by tfie me,is covcied liy the lest within pai ticuhu fields, 
d’he statements of scope and sequence tod.iy reflect clcaily 
the desiie on the pait of cuiiitulum uoikeis to focus atten¬ 
tion upon .selecting piobleius with lefeicnce to basic human 
needs and to the essential conditions of social living. It is de¬ 
signed to help tlie school to pay attention to some ordeily 
development of the major aims of education, conceived in a 
tiansilional society still wishing to develop botli a unity for 
group action and competence for peisonal uniqueness 

As an illustration of a statement of scojie and sequence, the 
progiam of Santa Baibara, California, is presented. The items 
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of the scope, i cpicseatiiig clubteis of human activities afe as 
follows 


Scope 

De\dn|iiiig; .uul coiisciving peisonal lesouices 
Developiivi 'Uid cimsci ving otliti than peisonal lesources 
Piiidui iiiii, disti iliuting, and consuming goods and seivices 
Comnninic .iimtr 
'I'l ansjioi nii'r 
Ricti'.ilini'' uid ]’!.i\ing 

Fxpu'ssing ,iiid S.uistvin't Spiiitual and Esthetic Needs 
Oig.ini/ing and Cjinciiiiiig 

Sequence 

'The soiui'iui d statements, suggesting a focus of atten- 
tuin [oi each guide level, aie as follows; 

Kindi'igar (en-Gnulr T (iiowtli in Effective Living Through Self- 
Adiiistnunt wuhin the hnmrihate Environment 
Gmtlr II Cti IIV til 111 hllectne Living Thiough Adjustment to 

tin (.OW’hl'I'ltV 

Grtidi III t liini. ih in Kllettivo Living Bj’ Fiiithei Adjustment to 
the Chimniu'iiti 'Thiongh the Development of Insights into 
tlir r\i.uiiu I in Wlmh the Natuud and Conti oiled Environ- 
irittii is Coiuiihuting lo fnfe in the CominiiniLy 
Grade IV (.iiowth in J'-dective Living by Tuithei Adjustment to 
l!u Coininun’lv '1 humgh the Development of Insights into 
the Matuu i in Winch the Pieseni Cidture-Gtoufs Haw Ad¬ 
justed to f.ifr In (hi) Co))))iiii)i’f\' 

Gtadi V- (howih III Kllective Living Thiough the Development 
of Iiisi dus into tlie M.mnei in Winch Piesent as Compared 
With Fiji me) Ciil/iir r-Gt mips Cariicd on the Basic Functions 
of 11 uni in Lit mg in Santa Bai haiannA Calijomta 
Gi ailt VI Cliowth in Tdltctive Luing Thiough Expeiience with 
Mi.dnn TeJiniis E7tili/ed in Cauying Out the Basic Func¬ 
tions of Iliiiii.ui Living in the U?uted States. 

Giadr VII Oiowth in F.lleitivc Living Thiough Expeiiences with 
Such iS'ncti' rechnics as Aie Causing Rapid Social and Eco- 
noniH Chiinges and Incicasing the Intel dependence of Peo- 
[ile Thi oiiglimit the IV of Id, 
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Grndp VIII-TX' Gii>wth »n Kflccuvc Living Through thu De- 
vdiipnicnt of Iiisiglils Making foi a Mme InUlligcnt [lie of 
Nnve'r I'l't h?iirs and Discoi r> irs in tlic Iholugical and Inor¬ 
ganic Enviionmcnt. 

Gftidr X—XI~XII and on* Giowth in KfTettivo Living Thiough 
Renltztng Va/iit's Consistent with Aniciicnn IdtttU 

I'ROBLFMS I'OU Cl ASSROOM VUJDY 

A, third line of evidence of the effect of modern bociological 
and psychological thinking is to be found in the statements of 
pioblcms developed out of patterns of scope and sequence or 
with icference to basic aims These problems* leflect again the 
belief in the need for attention to the development of individ¬ 
uals thiough the study of pioblems vital to them and for a need 
for choosing problems which may develop desirable social un- 
dcistanding and bchavim. Mississippi lists the following as sug¬ 
gestions fot problems in Grade 'J'welve: 

Devdoping an adequate niedkal seiMce foi inoic people at a rea¬ 
sonable cost 

Piotectiiig the cciiisumei fiom Iv.umfiil patent medicines 
Using lahoi laws and social insurinct to improve vvoik conditions 
and htaltli 

Adjusting home life to tieiuls and elianges in the lioine 
Planning towns and ciucs 

Developing and consei ving nntuial lesouices on a legional basis 
Developing and using sviithetic pioihids 
Adjusting society to a cli.inging civib/ation 

Making oui ceonomic oigani/atuin luine cflicient and more secure 
Changing the schools to meet the needs of a th.mging civilization 
Developing fieedom of woisliip and leligious toleiance 
Adapting a philosophy of life to cliangmg conditions 
Choosing esthetic enjoyment wisely 

Providing esthetic enjoyment foi laiger niimheis of people 
Providing recreational opjioitunitics and facilities for laiger num- 
beis of people 
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Kansas lists such problems as the following; 

Prottxting I-ift' on KriiiMS Highways 

Comhatiiig Snil hios.on 

Conseiving C)m Mineials 

Buying I'utuU Wisily 

Buying C>ui Clollimg Wisely 

Using PnwLT Wisily 

Managing a Peisnnal I'lnancial Budget 

pinvitiing Piotcetinii foi Old Age, Sickness, and Accident 

Impinvini’ Ilmisina: Cmiditicms 
Rcciigni/ing tlie flse nf Piop.iganda 
Selecting .iiid hnjtn ing Muticm Pictuies 
Pioviding Reading (Ippoi Uinitus m the Community 
Providing and Using Paiks' and Playgioiinds 
Preventing Juvenile Delinciucncy 
Undeist.mding My School 

Denver, Coloiado, suggests such pioblcms as these: 

Grtith 10 

OiienlatiiiM to the school 

What It mi ins to think, the disccimncnt of propaganda; widen¬ 
ing one's mtelh'ttiial and esthetic interests thiough motion 
pictuits, 1 idio, and picss 

Pcisoiinl i< IrUioiis and income in the modern family 
Pcisonal aspects of mental and physical health 
Boy and giil relationships 
Gioup oigani/atioiis in the city 

G) itdc 11 

The imK]ue chai at tei istics of democracy in Ameiica 
Documents of demociacy and leadcis of Ameiican life 
Amei lea’s pioMSion for living—housing, city planning, crime, 
I cci cation 
Grade 12 

Influence of ti anspoi tation upon Ainetican culture 
Pioduction and distribution—dependence upon this, changes in 
ways of pioducing, cviltuial piobleins of mass pioduction 
Vocational adjustment 
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I.os Angek’s pioposcs t-uch pioblemsus the following 

G) ndr 9 

C)iu Los Angi’k’s Community 
Men .111(1 M.u hints 
Guidr 10 

Devdopmy; h'lv Pctson.iluy 
My l'>(liii.;aiiuial iMiviionnicnt 

G) ndr I I 

Salt tv 

Pioiniiting Oiii (IciKT.il ^V(,lf^tl^• hy Goveinmcnt 

Guide 11 

Ctinsunu'i Pitihluins 

Family Rtilatumshiiis and Pti nn.ditv Duvi'lopmL'nt 

'Fhc seuindary schools in Santa ILiiliaia Connty list such as 
the following' 

How IS mcu'.'ising tccliiiolnity rilTfciiiiy the woiking cnnditinns of 
oui pcopli ? 

How can wc picvtnt unnccc'v.ui .udiUni'i' 

How diH'S niiitli in sciciuilic iv.iii’.'ic .Ulut [icoplc^ 

Wli u IS a K.ison.ihl" person il hiulyi t loi n» '* 

How li.is .science .iided os in led.omin''' v.ist .iie.is of oui countiy'’ 
How IS m.iss pi odui'tion i liaiviina in ii la l di in.iiuh/ 

How aie SLieutilic iiiveiUions .diceimp, ooi me,ins of conummicat- 
llipi* 

How can we select and i njo) motion pnHues'' 

How IS the mnvemeiu of iii.tssisof jieople .u'li'cting the clistiihution 
of ciiltiii e ^ 

How aie the lunctious of goveinment iiK leasing? 

Howc.in I in.iLe the mostofmveducatiuii.il ictnitiis^ 

How can we caic piojieily foi diildieii? 

How can we in.iLt moie iiUelligcnt list of natui.il lesouiccs by 
iegion.il pl.oiniiU' ? 

How c.in we piovide .uhcpiate housinii facilities foi mu people? 
How should we me inc.ins of comiminii.icinii to foi in public opin¬ 
ion ? 

How can We make oinsclves alli.'c live? 

How can we impiove oui lelations with otliei nations? 
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Rs^cn a crihual glanoi at these statements will indicate an 
attention devoted to modem pioblems not found previously 
in cuuiculum pio;j|,i.ims. Ihoblems of both immediate per¬ 
sonal coiicein and of huger social concein are suggested. The 
approach taimut help but be piobiematic with subject-matter 
of factual and infoimative type being introduced when it 
saves In eluif)’ points and fulfill needs, The study of shifts 
m ps\ ^ hologiial Ihmiglit and of the needs of modem life has 
affected cuiiiaduin oigani/ation. Piobahly at no other time in 
the histoi V of cui'i iculuin refoim in Ameiica has there been as 
much con‘''stcmy in liudding classioom piocedure and materi¬ 
als upon tire basis of a point of view and expressed aims 


PAunciPArioN or lay groups in 

fUHRlCt.I.UM PROGRAMS 

The Amaitaiv sj stein of education places great stress upon 
local suppnit and appioval of educational piactice, Within 
this 01'i.ini/afion no school can piocced fasLei than the com- 
inunit) is wlHing to appiove. Tiachlionally, patents have been 
taught to umsulci the school as an institution where selected 
pha'cs of pist cultuies and ceitain types of skills are to be 
taught 'I o eiihugc the concept of the school as modem cur- 
ikuluin piogiams aie advocating iccjUiies a degree of com¬ 
munity education coinpaiable relatively to the education of 
the piofcssional st.dl. Slates and cities have recognized this 
need and have made piovision for it. 

Vngima, aftei the basic philosophy and aims had been for¬ 
mulated bj the piofcssional staff, called together under the 
direction of tlu state supei iiitendent of instruction a group of 
letonni/ed social and civic leadets— lawyers, editors, clergy¬ 
men, Inisiness munageis, industrial leaders, and labor leaders 
—to spend tune di-icussing the philosophy and aims. Each in- 
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divkivuil was then askt'd to icspoivd, either by expicssmg his 
appitn^ul or his huggestions foi modifying tJie btatements. 


PARI'N’I STirnV HUI.I.r/lINS 

Ill the states of Aikansas, Texas, and Kansaa special study 
bulletins were piepaied simihu to the ones ptepaied for 
teathers. 'J’hesc bulletins fui parents were wiitten in non- 
puifebsional language but dealt with probhuns of school 
needs. Aikansa.s produced two bulletins,' one to treat new 
ideas of social and political change and to focus attention upon 
the adult education essential to bi mg about some necessary 
changes m social institutions; the other to focus attention di- 
aecdy upon the coacUtions and needed changes in Aikansas 
schools. The fust was picpaied undci the direction of Aikan¬ 
sas Congiess of Parents and 'leaclicis ami the second by pro¬ 
fessional educators, Hath iveie piinted and distiibuted by the 
Congiess of Paients and 'I’eachcis foi lay study gioups 
The twenty-thiid annual convention of the K.insis Congress 
of Paients and Teachets meeting at Paisuns Apiil 8 and 9, 
1936, adopted a lesolution pointing out that, 

We arc nntulful of tltc necessity fur die litimc ami sclinnl jointly 
to sbaic in the jcsponsilnlitv of cu.itina f.ivoi ililc pulilic opinion 
towaul ciUication .ind a wliolcMinic ein iioiuncnt in wlntli the woilc 
of the .schools in.iy be conducted. 

To cauy out this aim the Coiigiess sponsoied prepaiation of 
a parent’s study bulletin, wiitten by .i gioup of Kansas teach- 
eis, entitled “The Parent’s Study Bulletin of the Kansas Pro¬ 
gram foi the Iminovemcnt of Instruction ” 

The bulletin was divided into foui chapteis. 


^ C/iaiif'tiig Atliliiiles T/iioufrA Ailiilt l.J-u Suulv Pioffrain, 1535- 
i<)3<Si ami I’aieril Cuopeiarion tn iht Aikiimas Coaptiali^c lo Im¬ 

prove hrst)tithon^ Study I'rojo.uii, 193.1. 
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Intioductiiin 

Wliat are the needs for education in Kansas? 

What kinds uf si linuls docs Kansas have? 

How paieius iiiaj nnpiovc this situation. 

I.oail study ptovips wcie organized by the parent-teacher as¬ 
sociation thioughout the itatc to study the problems set foith 
in these bulletins. 


PROGRAMS OK LrCISLATIVE ACTION 

Anothei phase of ctiuiculum progress is recognized in pro¬ 
grams of legislative action designed to make possible abetter 
equipped teat lung stall, school suppoit, and school equipment. 
In many states piograins fen laigei state support and for 
equaliralion of eduLalionul opportumties have been promoted 
by state dcjiaitments in conjunction with state programs of 
cui nculum development. 

In the St.Lte of Kansas thiee definite educational gams were 
made m the legislaluic of 1937. Realizing that clesiiablc edu¬ 
cational progiess could not be made without adequate sup¬ 
poit, textbooks, .irul teachers, the State Teachers Association 
waged a c.unjiaign to impiove conditions in these fields In re¬ 
sponse to these leipiests the State Legislature 111 1937 passed 
thicc bills One of these provided for state aid for elementary 
schools, grades one to eight, such aid to become operative 
when st.itc funds weie available fiom a sales tax put into ef¬ 
fect on June r, 1937- The second bill piovlded for a state 
ceitification law, putting into the hands of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education the exclusive authority to issue all teach¬ 
ing certificates. The thud bill transferred the duties of the 
state textbook commission to the State Board of Education. 
It also set up an advisoiy committee made up of administra¬ 
tors, supcrvisois, and teachers, empoweung them to advise 
the state boaid upon the selection of textbooks and prevent- 
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ing the Stale lioaid from .‘■clcLting texlhuoks not recom¬ 
mended b) this advison committee. 

In DelawarL the sehuols h.i\e sought to inteiest the citizens 
in desiiable school changes, A iccenl bulktin fioin the city 
of Wilmington,' designed to sliow parents and tcacheis some 
of the dcsiiable clianges taking phue in Wilmington schools, 
indicates some of the pubhe aaion as lollows- 

I'.vc'iV' session li’ai'-latno i otninuii ( s com|io'.cd tif u'pu'sctvt.itivcs 
(if all CIVIC and ‘•ctciie did", iiitiiisiid in jiuiiln (dneation winked 
lol vhe passive of eoilsti III five, and the dcU il nf dcstiiii cive, ligisla- 
tion. Gams tin tlie must p.iit wue held and hackwaid steps pic- 
vented. 

As (me huildimr aftei fine Imilding cnnnged, the public asked 
mnu' and moie, “Is tlie leaihing as modem as the hmldmgs^” In 
oiclei to motivate a mole intuism dioitin tins diieiiion, ihe citizen 
assnciacion oileiecl to limuu e a il< moii-tiation si In ml. It was located 
for the com line nee of tisose leailn j .-in--.' i u i w jio otlic i wise would 
liave few oppui timit.i s foi oh'11\.-tion. 'Ihe St.ite Hoaid of Mdci- 
cation .md the St.itc Uimiisitv wne i( piinteci on its gnveiinng 
ccmnril I’lomising Del iwau le.ichii'-, s'-i' ited to eompiise one-half 
of till facultv of liie sc Itool, win p.nd cliiii le'Milai s.d.incs while 
sei viiig as appieiitii i ti ai In is in tiiiet of tin i onntv’s p.ittei n-setiing 
sc liools. 'I he 1 h sc teai'lu is th it conhl he inti 11 ai d fiom the c'ouiitiy 
at hofe wtic hionght to I). I.iw ne to iii.iki up tin otliei half of the 
faculty, hm nso veais Mots wi h M-liednhd foi all Mii.il te.icheis, 
extension cmnsis, iindu the .lO'.p.ies of iht UniMis'ty, weie given 
by nunnhiis of the f.u iilty .it tlu d( mini ai ation eeiitei. 

Along with all of this then w.is tiioil to In l|i the .idnlt p.ait of 
the popul.itinii dbcovei some of tlu tli.inging olijectices in ediieatinn. 
A stump hiiieavi of .nlnlt eihn itinn snjiphi d hsuleiship fni any 
fifteen people who wislnd to en'j,n>e in .ictivitics which afioided 
ojiportimit}' for individii.d 'tiowth 'V ilnUl jism hologibt wlin winked 
to In mg tlie [i.iients some toiuiiitiini of the niodeiii mental liygicne 
view|i(niit, w.is added to tlic stall. 'I'culicts whose pi.icticc con- 
foimed to the mental hvaienc |nmci]ili's iiinlLr disenssHm weie 
bi ought funn some of tlu eiumtiy’s most adv.iiiced communities. 

^ L T. Hopkins .iiitl IMawiic 'Ii.uliers, I'ttl'il-'l idt/ur Lemnt/ii;, pp. 
ix-x 
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OiilKiituniti w.is provided for parents to obseive them at work with 
chiltli eii Cii adually more than six thousand adults were participat- 
intr m ‘' eiiiny i I.isms wdnch made them in one way oi another moie 
capalde Ilf unde!< land,ng the ulcal of schools adjusted to the individ¬ 
ual needs of then [lupils 

Thus oducatum is coming more to be a product of com- 
inunit)- .ulion, Cblahl’shing in the communities a feeling of 
compel entf and itsponsibility foi dealing with school needs. 
To educate the cninmumty to where it undeistands the op- 
poitunitics foi tlic scliool and to get it to cooperate with pro¬ 
fessional edtuatois to demand an adequate progiam for the 
development ol chddien and youth is to move forward in 
educational piactice. 


PI \N\'LN‘0 I OR CONllNUOUS CURRICULUM REVISION 

I’lie dievelopmcnt of thinking in this fashion m both the 
comnuiiuty and the piofcs’-ional staff, assures a basis for con¬ 
tinuous tution in educational impiovement If a consciousness 
of glowing (Ki'-sihilitics can be kept in,mind, there wdl exist 
less IV cd for spuiadic campaigns for school improvement or 
foi definite ina lotls devoted to icnioving the educational lag 
Rccop.ni/Mig this, cities and states have set up programs for 
continuous cuinculum development and have placed super- 
visois and tun iculum cliiectois in lines of major, responsibility 
foi cauying on these piogiams The city of Denver, Colo- 
lado, one of the pionceis in curriculum development, has rec- 
ogni/.ed the need for such an organization. 


TIIF. COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

In many (.ommumties the focus in cuinculum development 
can be found m tlie expression—the Community School This 
has two majoi pliases. (i) the utilization of the lich environ- 
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mental mateiinlH in the coinmumty to i-eplace or supplement 
the t3'pK;vl textbook ccnteicd cuniculum; and (2) the con¬ 
cept of the .scliool as the creative and puiposive intelligence of 
the community with a i espuriMbility of contiibutmg thiough 
socially useful piojects to the improvement of community life 
The Cdenriclge Iclementary School in Clayton, Missouri, 
has organized its cuuiculum hugely in terms of a study of 
the community The pupils at vaiious grade levels take se¬ 
lected aspects fur investigation. In the piimaiy giadcs they 
study their home and the community contribution to home 
life In the mtet mediate guides the city of Clayton -and local 
pioneer history hccome typic.d units of woik. In the upper 
grades units on city planning, tianspoit.ition, and ncwspapeis 
in Clayton aic developed 

In the Not thwestern Umveisity-Kvanston unit of the 
Evanston Township High School the slad is concenti ating on 
the community school (Juotmg from an caily bulletin ^ 

The educational viewpoint mitlined | lieuaii ] is based upon .a 
conceiniiin of child and adult eiluc.uum in wliicli local community 
Conditions .aic studied for thcii undcistantlings .and improvement, 
.ill of whu li Set ves .IS a h.isis fni study and learning in the lai gei n.a- 
tiniial ,ind woild .st( nc. Wheie this i nipliiisis is In mg m ule in other 
scluiol systems ovei vlie rountiy le.iclieis and admimstiauns luc en¬ 
gaged III making a thoinugli studv of tin coiniminitns they serve 

Dining the p.ist siiniiner the stall of the Noithwistein-Kvaiiston 
unit made such a studj' of Icv.mston, A suivcy w.is earned on in 
connection with pnmaiy pui(uise fnst, the stud) of community rc- 
souices which might be used in dcvchiping a cuiiiiiilum for liigh- 
sdiool pupils; .and second, the caiiying on of exploiaioiy thinking 
as to ways in which pupils might aid adults in mi]n()ving the life of 
then owu community, 

The cnmmiinity aieas which wtie chosen for study by the group 
are as follows 


^ Plminttif; a Cominumtv Sc/iool^ OurricHlvirn T.iilmratnry, Sihool of Edu¬ 
cation, Nurtluvfstcrii UniiuisUy, Sti\!nc rmlUliii No Ecbruiry, 1938 
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Uiiilcist UHlinu tlu Cinnmuiuty Setting 
Pi (iU ftiii'' I,.ft rind Health 
Makiiiff .1 Hiimi. 

C jetting .1 Luiim; ’ 

I'^\jii’<'v,.iig R( li'iimis Impulses 
S.uisfinig the Di'-iie fill Beauty 
SiTinniT an IsdiK.itinti 
CiH'in-i.it.ii”^ 111 Social and Civic Action 
I’.lliMl'Ill'' 111 Uu iiMiion 
Ini|iiiivui',' Maiciial Cmulitions 

'Phi 11 is no intention on the part of the staff of the Noithwestern 
UnivciMtt unit to woik out a detailed coiiise of study in advance, 
hasfd ii)ion its tindiiii;s m the survey and then teach this to unstis- 
petliilt' Illy 1'"'^ pupils 'Phcii puipose in the initial planning was 
ntlu I to dMjivri the educational possibilities of the community of 
Evanston in ouh i tliat they might nioie intelligently lead children ' 
tochstovd these |iossiliilitics foi themselves 

I'lu' Mithipaii Sctoridary-School Association has piojected 
a twelve ) eat stucl)i uC the community school as the focal 
point fill the ie<it[;ani/.ati(m of the secondary schools ^ In this 
prooiani tlic suppmt of the State Dcpaitment of Education 
and a ant fi om tlie (leneral Education Board aid the 
bccondaiy sehiKil |ie(i|ile in tiinymg foiward the work 
The vue piiiKipal of the John Mai-shall High School in 
Minneapolis, IsUlon Mason, rcpoits an interesting adventure 
m coinnuinity suivey liy btafl and pupils. Recently two bun¬ 
dled seniois and twenty-seven faculty members voluntarily 
joined in a sueuilogical huivey of a community similar to 
their own. They .spent the fall studying sociological survey 
tcclinuiucs and selecting a community. The community chosen 
was Menii»his, Tennessee. A contact by correspondence was 
made with the vaiious public and private agencies in Mem¬ 
phis The Memphis ncwspapcis were studied daily Histones, 
biochuies, and similai data were thoroughly examined. The 

1 fw'i* ilif hit? Ilf 'tV/r Bnlktm of the Michigan Secondary-School Associa¬ 
tion, 
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f-eniois i.iiscd a luif^e budget with which to make the trip and 
spend an extended peiiod of time in Memphis making their 
survey. In the spiing the gioiip jouine)ed to Memphis wheie 
then vaiious committees made the studies foi which they had 
prepaied One gioup thoioughly examined the industries of 
Memphis; another gioup leviewcd the history of this com¬ 
munity; anotliei gioup looked into the tecicalional life; still 
anothei gioup analy/.etl tlic cultiual aspects. At the end of a 
week these groups had delved into most of the iinpoitant hu¬ 
man activities ol this community and had collected a vast 
amount of raw matcilal out of which they were to make a 
relatively exhaustive repoit. They returned to John Marshall 
High School and spent the icst of the spnng woiking over 
their mateiials in piepaiation of the final volume 

Probably the best source of repoits of what schools are do¬ 
ing to reoigam/.e then cunicular jnogiams along lines of 
community emiihasis is found m a public.ttion of the Society 
foi Cuniculum Stvaly.* In this volume aie full accounts of 
nine community school cuiiicula, inchuling such a vaiiety of 
situations as b'lanklm High .Sduiul ol New Yisik City, the 
Highl.indei b'olk School of lennessce, ihe schools of Glen¬ 
coe, Tlhnois, the Comiminily Schools of Waialua, Hawaii, 
and a consolidated niial school in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Anothei [uihlication levicws piomismg cffoits of sclioois 
and service agencies to guide cluldien and youth in socially 
useful piojects for community impiovement - Some two hun¬ 
dred projects aic icpoited to illusliate ways m which youth 
have iinpi ov'cd the health, safety, civic beauty, ngt iciilluial and 
industiial piactice, lestorecl natuial lesources, and suic'cyed 
and lestored historic mateiials. 

* Ssiniid I'mti It, fdiKii, T/ie Comi/i.iiiilv Si/iool (Nc« York, D .‘Vppleton- 
CV-iiturj C(i , I 'n .S) . 

P.iiil R H.uiii.i, Yniit/i Serves the Commtwnv (A publK itioii of the 
ssise KiUiiatlon AMOiij^tion, New Yoik, P AppRton-Coituiy Co, 
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R.uh communltv f.ices a .sot of problems different from any 
otlu'i Ininlirv, mid \nuth in analyzing these needs grows 
in Its jio’.vfr to the demands of each new and novel 

siuutson. I'd'Hius, in such coupciative piojects youth comes 
to see the value- of the method itself m attaining those ends 
set out as Uc-.’mI do. I he energies of youth, spent in this man¬ 
ner, uin 111 the pus suit (if such woithy social eiiterpilses be 
liaiiu" ed to ihi bcuelit of all, lather than wasted in self and 
socutlK dv‘timt!\e ways. Those schools in which such cur- 
licuLu unplM’is Ji.is been tiicd icport great gams both to 
Ic.uneis ukJ to the Kmimunily. 

In aU th..'-c innrn.uions in cuiriculum development is 
stie'-s on iis'l Iv’Uii expcncnces and on using all the sense 
oigans ioi ';a!!UiS” iiuprci-Mons of the world of reality Where 
once the ‘dmol dipnidcd almost exclusively on the punted 
p.ige foi g.muuij: k’ums, todav the school utilizes sounds, 
Miiell', t.i't'-, -■••thl'., feelings Childien aie taken in to the 
conununiU to ‘.b.dM. fust hand the things of interest We 
speak of vMiibmng the euiiiailum. The number of schools 
in \\!mh this phase ul tuiiicuhir reoiganlzation is consciously 
btic-ied is appiisulung a majonty in this country 


siuris IN IMI'IIASIS IROM SUBJECTS TO SOCIAL 
AND I'lRSONM OBJECTIVES 

In tile pu vioU'i. ••eetioii reference was made to a pattern of 
scope and *.fqiuiKc of major learnings. Such a concept of a 
cuiiiculai v!fg n .ifTeels the planning and aepon of a school 
sfUr in at leva iour v.ajs. (l) it icquiies the acceptance of a 
common basis of understanding regaiding the natuie and 
pm pose of the s,himl pu'gram; ( 2 ) it piovides oppoitumty 
foi 10 ipet alive planning and teaching, (3) makes neces- 
s.ir) the g!ou}i ng of leanung cxpeiiences around the frame- 
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work of values defined, and (4) it leads to a breakdown of 
djsciete subject lines. 

The scope and sequence pattern fiom Santa Barbara le- 
flects the thinking of groups of tcacheis in that city. If used 
it must be designed by teachers to provide continuity in the 
school program, both in its basic concept of liow learning shall 
pioceed and of what problems aie most impoitant. Such a de¬ 
sign for constant icfeience, not for icstnction of content, tends 
in the judgment of those using it, to piowde foi the enrich¬ 
ment and continuity of each ex.penence. 

With such agreement as to puipose and the nature of desir¬ 
able learning experiences, the need for coopciative planning 
is defined Without group pLuining individual efloits may 
become iiieffccticc and unrelated. To picp.iie .1 design of 
desirable sequential experiences anci to te.ich under such a 
guide call upon the combined icsouices of the cntiic staff and 
demand intelligent and broadly cduiated teachers. 

If this common framewoik is to function in actual leaiii- 
ing situations, leaining expeiicnces must be regi ouped. lunmal 
subject groupings do not meet the need, for the ftamework 
tianscends subject lines. Realistic expeiicnces lecogiii/.e no 
subject boundaries. Hence the shift in thinking fiom sub¬ 
ject topics to problems based upon pcisunal and social needs 
becomes necessary. By lefcrence luck to the pioblems indi¬ 
cated m the preceding section, the idea undei discussion may 
become clearer. Problems of wise consumption draw fiom 
such traditionally defined aicas as social studies, science, or 
home economics, To understand the pioblems adequately, 
unity of the elements involved needs to be achieved. 

Quite naturally then this leads to the fouith idea, that of 
breaking down subjecL-niattci lines Subj’ect lines do not de¬ 
fine areas of interest or expciiencc fui childicn and youth 
The development of bounded interests is the outcome of 
adult experience and scholarship. Siuictification of subject 
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houiidniics picdudo', adetjvwte attentioa to individual needs 
dheicfotc, if study is to lie based upon pioblems related to 
basic needs, the aieas into which these problems extend must 
be of fust inipnitance. The application of such a belief sup- 
poi cs intoki.uKo fur subject divisions in the elementary school 
and indK-itcs !hc need foi Icbsened attention to these divisions 
in the setumiaiy .school. 


Tin 1 MU HI! NCI- CURRICULUM IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


These pi inciples can probably be clarified by reference to 
practices in specific situations. For scvcialyeais Lincoln School 
of I'cachti's CiilIt Lte bas built its classioom experiences upon 
the inteiests and enviiunnient of children Study for a year 
of sucli interests is Canymg the Mail,^ Western Youth Meets 
luisti'sn C'.ulftti t\“ Indsitn Ltje and the Dutch Colonial Settle¬ 
ment,'' .uul Ships and Na^eigation*^ have called upon the en¬ 
tire slufi of the sdioul foi planning and for cobperative teaching 
in grades one lo sfs'en, as well as for extended reseaich on the 
part of the one teachei tbiefly lesponsible for a particular group 
of pupils. 

bevel al ucent publications describe elementary school prac¬ 
tices in cities somewhat similar to that of the Lincoln School. 
In an clenuuU.in* sduiol in San Jose, California," the units 
are oigani/ed aiuund such interests as the Local Comnmmty 
of San Jus>', tiie Life in Kmly California. 


' .'’iv.hi w Uiiidn-s CtDiM’i.’ the Mail (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Coll-'it", t I’limr.nv, i<nt) „ , 

'.Sui-int'\, nirrv, Scliiti-Ski.iif, H'esleni Youth Meets Eastern Gulture (.Bur- 
eaii of Pulil’i iliM-iS li-uh ih C’oUcbu, Columbia University, 193^) 

•* Ko'bir ,in.l S-o ' I. IriJnri Life ant the Diilcli Colonial Settlement (Bureau 
of PiibliuiiKiii-!, It uhcr*. ColltBC, CoUiinhia University, i 93 p- 

■•Bixl.-! 1<|1| Yoiiiil, SV.i/ir an I N,n-isalion (Bureau of Publications, 

reacliiri CulL-o, Coiiiiiibu Univirsity, 1933)- ^ , /x, v i, 

® Ilorr.ill, t .s.ii.ii-', Willniii, anti Riwdes, Let’s Co to School (New York, 
M(t;r.iw-llilS Hiuik Co,, 1938). 
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J.imt;*? 'rippcti and tlu- hlaff nf the Paikei School Difatiict of 
Gieeiiville, South Caiohnad liavc developed units aiound 
such ceiUeis of intevest as Miwua, Tcs,ul('s, and Local Ihstory 
of South 


Sr CONl>ARY-SC tlOOI RJ'OIUtANI^AI'lONS 

In the sccnndaiy ‘'Chool miukeil clianpes :ii e also being made. 
To pi ovide for the stud) of pei'-onal and social pi oblems classes 
known as C(»t loiii ws aie being 01 gammed. Koi seveial years 
Denver, Colorado, has had coie couises in the Rastein High 
School. During the school year of 1(^38-1^30 about two bun¬ 
dled and twenty suphoinoi es in this school will be giouped into 
six coic classes, each class meeting for thicc liouis a day undci 
one teacher. Te.icheis, patents, and pupils will detennine the 
aiiKiunt of lime to be devoted to tiie coie in giades eleven and 
twelve. Time outside the tore will be devotesl to elective sub¬ 
jects Kncii of the six te.acheis involved will Lontinue to woik as 
counselor to one giotiii throughout the thiee ye.us, 'J'he tcach- 
eis assuming 1 esfionsibilit) foi the coie aie trained in ait, 
home economics, b'.iiglisli, social studies, guidance, science, and 
mathematics. Dthei te.icheis tiained m counseling, oial cx- 
piession, industiial aits, and music will assist in the work. 
Cocipeiation m planning and teaching on the pait of all of 
these teacheis is necessaiy foi the success of the course, The 
pi oblems listed for study in this core coutse aie given on 
page 4(33. 

In Santa Mana, California, coie classes have been organ¬ 
ized foi tiic school ycai 1938-39 m grades nine, ten, and thir¬ 
teen These coie classes choose such pi oblems as the fallowing 
for study 


* Joints fiihools for a Orowinir Dimoti<i(y (Hoslcin, Oimi & Co, 

193 *) 
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jtmiff 0 sm! 10 

II<|W -s tfi I'lmlri'M' .dTxtsnp the unemployment of people? 

Wli.tt H i! pl.tnnin:: is ilesiiahlc foi me? 

n<>i.v it. r in I snpph S'I Mu^ human needs? 

Ilitw h.ivi indiisti .,il |uiiLissts made the piotection of the con- 
sunn 1 lU U s .11 t' 

Hu'v i.sn 1 hiiv wisely fm tlu home? 
llnw ran vvi' aiirini'i' the linme .ittiactively? 

IldVi |s I tlui .iU'Ui 1 li.urtiiig'’ 

6 ’ov//’ I ^ 

W'h n Is thr pl.ii e nf the family in riiir technological society? 

How lan wi siilvr tlu 1 11 <• pioblem? 

lime 1 u! iiuH.isnr; 'mvei nmental functions be financed? 

Wli.it o the place nf ni t'aiii/ed leligion in 0111 culture? 

Tlic el issc' meet ftH' twi) houis a day in grades nine and ten 
and fill one luiVti a day in giade tUiitecn undei the direction 
nf one tc.nhej. DjlImetU sations of these classes within a 
gKuiv aie Uuyju liv tcatheis with difleient expeiience and 
ediRatiiiM. I'.uh week foi one lioui those tcacheis, educated to 
tc.uh siuMve, MHi.il ss.n*ntc, and Faiglish, meet to discuss the 
deniands whuh eai h pioblcin makes upon then experience. 
As a icMilt (it tins vn.ipei ,Uit c planning each teacher is able to 
pimide 1(11 Ins own giotip nchei cxpeiicnces than any one of 
them wimUl do alnne finiii the knowledge of his special field. 
Dm inu the espeiu mes m these coie classes teachers discover 
imlwidual neid; :uul i.tp.uities and diiect pupils into classes 
org.ui*'cd ns elei-tsve entirses in subject fields The extent of 
the elective niTci mgs not only depends upon what the school 
can supply with its equipment and stuff but what is needed 
by the pupils to develop iivanifcstcd interest and needs. 

In other '■chool systems wheic no ovei-all design of a scope 
and seciuencc natuie has been developed, changes aie being 
made till (High the cKistmg subjects Here too attention is be¬ 
ing focused upon peisonal and sodal problems to develop the 
amis of edmaisoii picviously set up by the sG|rool. 



5o8 democracy and im; curricui.um 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma,^ a coic couise is built aiound three 
majoi aiers- (i) personal development, (a) development 
toward matuie patticipation m a democratic society, and (3) 
development of the essential skills of communication and ex¬ 
pression. Under these aie.is study is devoted to such piob- 
lems us pievention of disease; effect of economic conditions 
on health, selection of appiopiiate foods for the family, fads, 
fallacRS, and supeistitions; adequate standards of living, 
safety, tommeiciali/ed vs. cieative amusements; the individ- 
tiaPs relation to a group; and the natuie and piinciples of 
personal development 

In Los Angeles, California,- a couise on senior problems, 
dealing with such questions as the lollowing; 

IIow can the lioine si i ve as a hackgioiiiul foi the mtliviclual'' 

How tan family activities contiilnite to tlie succc'-sfiil liomc'' 

IIciw can the home sei vc .is .1 centci fni enlei taming fiieiuls^ 

In giade eleven a course on Ameiican I.ife and Institutions 
ticats .such pioblerits as these* 

Dcniociacy tlie Amoiic.au W.iv 
Kducational Oppoitunity m Amenta 
'I'lio Ameiican l..ih(iicr 
'riie Machine Master 01 Slave'* 

Both of these courses lequirc toiipcrativc planning on the part 
of the entiic staff. They also piovidc ample opportunitiCwS for 
cooperative teaching wheiever art, home economics, and sci¬ 
ence teachers possess the needed undei standing. 

In the junior high school in I.os Angeles, California, a 
social living course •'* is offeicd for two houis a day for three 

^ Itiiihtiiii' a Co/f Currtculum in l/ir Tuha PuOhc Sihooli, Tulsa, Okla- 
lioina, lyi?. 

‘Senior Problems, Los Angeles, C.aliforina City School District, Pubhea- 

liaii C-144 

Modifications 111 the Profrram of Studies for the Junior and Senior High 
Schools of the City, Loo Anprcles, CVlifoiiu.a City School District, Circular 
7H-S7. 
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years. In grade seven the study revolves around social and 
scientific aspects of American cultuie; m grade eight attention 
IS focused upon community life, and m grade nine the course 
deals with world cultures. These courses provide for coopera¬ 
tive planning and for the unification of previously organized 
discrete subject couises. 

In the Fiancls W. Parker School in Chicago a basic two 
year physical science course entitled “The Contributions of 
Science to Our Life Today” ^ is offered in grades eleven and 
twelve. This course deals with problems of machines, labor, 
growth of cities, inteinational relations, geographical aspects, 
world use and social implications of the physical sciences. 

Marked advance has been indicated also by the plans drawn 
up by the vai lous curriculum committees cooperating with the 
School and College Experiment of the Progressive Education 
Association. The following reports of these committees make 
clear their contributions toward the reorganization of existing 
courses ■ ^ 

Rosenblatt, Louise, Literature as Exfloration, Commission on Hu¬ 
man Relations 

Repoi ts of Committees of the Cominission on Secondaiy School 
Curiiculum. 

Science tn General Education (published) 

Tcjitatiye Reports on Social Studies, hdathematics, and 
Language 

These promising innovations, whether under a pkn of 
scope and sequence or within existing subject boundaries, or 
growing out of pupil interests and needs, indicate decided 
trends toward a larger focus of attention upon the study of 
individual and social problems and upon the necessity for 
cooperative planning and teaching on the pai t of the total 
school staff. Subject distinctions are becoming increasingly 

1 Hal. Barrd, The Contributions of Science to Our Life Toiay (Francis W 
Parker School, Chicago, Illinois, igs®)- 

2 Published by D Applefon-Century Co , New Yorlc 
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uiiiinpoitaiitj and attention is ccntciing upon the unification 
of niuteuals looking tovuird gicater iritcgiatign on the part 
of the Icaincr 


IirNCrtONAI. IIAKKINC. OF 'rilF .SICIU.S 

Recenll)' many .si-hools and n.ition.il gioups have turned to 
irnpioving the learning of the dcills, I.css emphasis is placed 
on logical order of piosenlmg the skills and less on drill 
as such, 'riie attention is given at (list to finding in the learn- 
ei’s daily living oppoitunity foi the use of the skill m older 
that tiic meaning maj be cleai to the Icarnet. 

The National Couiuil of iM.itheiratics Teachers through a 
committee on aiithmetit is appioarhing the te.iching of this 
skill subject in a mote fuzictional and meaningful maniiei 
Investigations for a yeathook aie licing uncleitaken to dis¬ 
cover the noimal situations fhul aiisc in the honae, school, and 
community life of children in which the demand foi numlaer 
IS evident I'hese nuiuliei demands aic licing aiialjAcd in an 
effent to find the psuhological appioach to aiilhmetic skill. 
In a similar m.mnei the National Cmiiicil of Teacheis of king- 
lish in its exf'cileiuc cuiiieulum' suggest teaching methods 
which loot in the leainei’s e\peiiences latlici than in sys¬ 
tematic couiscs of study Reading is seen by the learner as a 
tool by which he can gam additional infoi mation on the piob- 
letn of inteicst to inm. Spelling, giammai, h.mdwiiting, and 
othei language skills aie diawn in to the learning pattern as 
they aic needed to cair) forwaicl life for the leainei The im¬ 
petus and meaning aiise out of life situations, then piactice 
penod may follow to fix these skilLs which aie felt by the 
learnei. to be impoitant steps in the achieving of his goals. 

' N.ilioii.il CiHinul <if T( i( herb ot FiijMibh, rxpenente Ciunculum in 
/'■ji.trtjj/i, by W Wilbur It.ulieUl .»nil otluas (11. A.ppUU)u-CeiiUiiy Company, 
New Voil., lyjs), 
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For many years this functional approach to the learning of 
skills has been the practice of agricuituie, home economics, 
and industilal arts. The faim pioject is typically a pattern in 
which skills aie not learned apart from the setting in which 
the skill plays a role The project requires a veiy carefully 
kept set of accounts in order that the cost m relation to profit 
may be studied. The arithmetic involved in such accounts is 
higiily motivated, and the learner sees the relationships be¬ 
tween accuiacy and the goal he sets for himself. Practice on 
figures under these circumstances is more effective than would 
be practice on identical materials in a situation where the 
leal ncr had no intrinsic interest or stake in the outcome of 
the paiticular learning other than to please a teacher or at¬ 
tain a passing mark. 

Not only national societies but likewise city, county, and 
state school systems aie attempting to provide more functional 
learning of the skills. In Oklahoma City certain elementary 
schools aie designated as cuiiiculum centers to work out courses 
of study in specific subject-matter areas. The Culbertson School 
was selected for intensive work in arithmetic. This staff pre¬ 
pared for use in the city school a large volume of specific 
suggestions for the enrichment of arithmetic.^ In a similar 
manner other school faculties are concentrating on other areas 
of the skills. 

The elementary schools of Pasadena have organized the 
skills into two categories, first, the skills that are related to 
the laige integrative units of woik, and second, those skills 
in addition to those growing out of the units of work ^ For 
illustration, in connection with the fifth-grade unit on trans¬ 
portation, one section of the volume deals with the possible 
reading, oral expression, written expression, arithmetic, and 


1 Oklahoma City Public Schools, Revised Course of Study in Arithmetic, 

Suggestions to Teachers tn Gaidmg Ptipl E^fert- 
eiices, City Schools of Pasadena, 1936 
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derstaiiding wc have coiifioiitcd life as iL is lived today in our 
country. To Ameiioiii tcaclieis, whether in the nuiseiy school 
or in the adult institute, we say Go and do lilcewise Guide 
Americans—children, youth, and gi own-ups—in the diiect 
study o£ our total cultuic and the trends and factors that pio- 
duced it. That means, theicfore, that if the cut i iculum-des'gncr 
expects the life and piograni of his school to build intelligent 
paiticipalion among oui people, it must be designed diiectly 
fiom the conditions and pioblems of social and peisonal life. 
Activities and materials must be developed from the daily 
living of out young people Not just any activities not just any 
mateiials but those that actually deal with the ciitic.al pioblems 
and factois of American life The kind of living that is to be 
lived lb of ciucial impoitance Which charactei istics of society 
are deeply sensed, which interests and habits Amciican youth 
grow UJ1 with, aie of vast significance Which beliefs they hold 
to, what ideas' ihey think with, w'liat conclusions they have 
fotined about the woild in which they live will ically dctei- 
mine whcthei they' aie consciously and intelligently to change 
their civili/ation in the diiection of a fine staiiclaul and way 
of life or W'hether they aie to continue to live stai ved and gem 
eivally inadequate lives. 

/. Tf/h TEACHER AND TUI. IDEA OF AUVNDANCE 

ammciga a ni.pitissi-o soon rv oi poirNriAL 
AHUNUANCK AND AC 1 UAl I’OVrRTY 

One concept li.is focused and motivated our study of Amer¬ 
ican life, namely that Anic'iua ts itaii' — and ptohJ/^es to he for 
year s next ahead—a dap) rm’d socit ly We have illustiated the 
fact that although oui social older has a grant capacity in mate- 
jial and human lesouices, the piepondeiance of it is nut being 
used On the side of human lesouices, only a little of the talent 
has even now been thscoveied and much of what is known is 
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hamstiung in it.s effort at creative production. On the side of 
material lesouices, instead of wise development, we have na¬ 
tionwide waste, selfish withholding from use by non-pioducing 
absentee owneis, and predatory encumbrance for private profit. 
That fact has been illustiatcd sufficiently in our book^ it can 
and must be documented fully in the gi adually maturing work 
of children and youth 

In the coming offensive for a decent standard of life in 
Amei ica, then, a major step is the harnessing of the educational 
system to teach the fact of potential plenty Today, two-thirds 
of our people know “m their bones” from sad personal experi¬ 
ence that they are getting a niggardly living out of the riches 
of the North American continent But very few are aware that 
every family, not merely the few m the higher income brackets, 
could have a fine living if they would do something vigorous 
and mtelligcnt about it Unless our people really know in their 
bones, with facts and figures at their command, that every 
family in America can have a comfoit standard of living by 
finding a way to operate the existing American social system 
efficiently as it stands—they will do nothing about it. They will 
continue to live as a depressed society. But if enough of them 
know It, believe it with their hearts as well as their heads, they 
will turn the present potentiality into actual fact 

One of our primary obligations as educators is clear then— 
teack. the fact of -potential plenty from the cradle to the grave. 
Diamatixe it in the daily give and take of pupils and teachers, 
in thrilling libraries of books, in the cinema and in other works 
of the theater, over the ladio. Document it with validated facts 
—statistical and personal , . . contemporaneous and histori¬ 
cal. Discuss It in the daily open forum by vigorous exchange of 
ideas and by digging to the rock-bottom facts that support it. 
Portray it m poetry and song, painting and sculpture In every 
medium of creative expression build belief in plenty based on 
richly documented knowledge. 
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And with It let us build the confident attitude that such a 
regime of plenty can actually be created Build confidence in 
the capacity of our people for cooperative leconstiuction of 
American life In doing so, let us not close our eyes to the diffi¬ 
culties involved in such a novel social undei taking. The senior- 
high-school progiam, for example, will be founded on a deeply 
rooted and bioadly conceived study of the characteristics of 
the new epoch into which we are swiftly moving. Confidence 
of success in the necessary social reconsti action can be engen¬ 
dered best only if oui youth confront frankly the obstacles in 
the way as well as the fact of vast creative resotuces in our 
people. As our studies have shown, tlic Americans have re¬ 
vealed an enoimous creative talent. There is not the slightest 
leason for believing tliat their imaginative genius will succeed 
less well at tasks of social invention than it has in economic 
invention. This conviction can be hied m the psychology of 
American youth if oui educational leadeis will only believe 
it firmly themselves and put then convictions into a corre¬ 
sponding program of educational leconstiuction. 

Thus widens belcne us the vista of the power for constiuc- 
tivc social change that now lesides in the persons of a few ten 
thousand tcacheis in this country' Kspecially in that smaller 
body of leaders whom we have c.dled cun iculum-designers— 
those who stand in the most stiategic position to develop the 
life and piogiam of the new school. If they will it so, and work 
astutely in conceit and in cooperation with the more intelli¬ 
gent citizens in the community, the fiist gieat step can be taken 
towaid building a civilization of economic abundance on this 
continent 


CONTINUOUS STUDY BY I’ARrNTS, rEACIIERS, AND YOUTH 

But whatever is done must be done in the Amciican way. In 
the long run, American parents will not permit the progiam of 
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tlieir schools to teach what they—the parents—do not believe, 
Thub the reconstruction of the life and program of the school 
begins with adult study and will flourish only as the intelli¬ 
gent undeistanding and cooperation of the parents advances. 

T'his means young and old AmericanSj parents and children 
sttulyitig The American Problem together to find cooperative 
solutions to it A prior task for the curriculum-designers in 
schools, communities, and states is to build a program of adult 
study. 

// THE TEACHER AND THE BATTLE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 

The promise of success in winning the war to abolish poverty 
would be greater if we were free to devote all our energies to 
It. But the fact presses in upon us with increasing insistence 
every month that wc shall have to fight the domestic battle 
with part of our resources while another pait must be used to 
combat the alien invaders which are encircling us on every 
world front. We mean those governments of Hitler in Ger¬ 
many, of Mussolini in Italy, of the War Party in Japan—to 
name only thiee—-and that way of life now current in those 
countries which is popularly called fascism. 


THE MENACE OF FASCISM 

With apparent suddenness, since the World War, our 
favoied democratic way of life has been attacked on every 
continent by what appears to be a new and powerful enemy 
The novelty is more apparent than real for most of the fea- 
tuies of fascism are not at aU new. For example, the form of 
government it has assumed is certainly not new, it is as old as 
recoided history itself—the ancient rule of Might in the per¬ 
son of a Dictator Every fascist government today is an ab¬ 
solute government of One Man or of a Few Men-whether 
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It Ix' called iDonaicIuc, oh^aicbic, imperial, or fascisf, and 
whether the lulcr be calk'd Duke . King . . Emperor 
. , Eue/iier . . . oi Ducc 'Jims in foim of government it 
is the very opposite of oui treasuicd dcmoci alic wii)-— that is, 
government he the mtelltgencc of M.iny Kleii. 

In Its method as veil as in stiuctine of government fas¬ 
cism IS not new In ('I'ermany, Italy, Japan, and elscv, heie it 
leinstates the lule of force that goveined [leoides generally 
until oUi modem epoch. In all f.iscist regions the central idea 
of goveining is self-consciously iisseited as iiyjit. 

Consider, as a single example, the ■-itviatioii in Get manv A vast 
Pan-Cici man liteiatuic *—some of it moie than a centuiy old— 
leveals the dangeious natuic of the enemy we have to meet. 
Note by a few examples how the Paii-Gei'man (oi world 
f.iscist) philosophy combats the Ameilean dcmoci.itic outlook 

Pcihaiss nei'ct hcloie h.is thcie been such a fan.iticallv Kclf- 
conscious ideology of government by “the one-chosen-people.” 
So fa inly do I’an-Gei mans believe in then woi Id destiny that 
they lefei to themsc Ives us “'I’he People.”' tlie only peace their 
philosophy will toleiate in the woikl is “.i Geiman peace im¬ 
posed by foice.” b'lchtc wtotc a ceiituiy ago “Ilelween States, 
theie is neithei l.iw not ngbt s.ivc the law of the strongest” 
Hitler and a huge company ol Pan-Geimans (and the Italians 
and otheis would do so if they possessed the tiaclitional ideo- 
log'cal interests and b.ickgiound of the Geimans) have been 
affirming tlie same jihilocophy m oui own genei ation Eor moic 
than a hunched \eais, in a stiaight line of intellectual and 
hteiary descent fiom Ileulcr, Schillci, I'lchtc, Hegel, Schle- 
gel, I.ist, T.ange, 'J'leilschkc, Nict/sche, and the renegade 
P’.nglisliman Houston Stewai t Chambei lain to tlie Nazi hteiary 

^ till* h ht iiitituliH lions au* sin li well cine oinented ac- 

( nunls js \njtl Koliui, I lu \\ uf J //ii Wit kliain Shed, 

fl'f/ity U ///','(!' ivj.l ll hihu ind I he Mn\uu\\\ of Iltiltfuw iiiul Vitijt 
7 rjf hd/* II iMnwiPi, (uff/ninv Vats tht Clock Back 

H only oiJ( lirKik ( ui Iv linuiriit, litJj Kolnai 
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buicau today the theoiy has been built and passed on that the 
Gei man people is the one people, “metaphysically predestined, 
which has the moial right to fulfill its destiny by every means 
of tunning and force.” Fiom Hegel to Clausevitz, LudeiidorS, 
Hitler, Goering and Company, German metaphysics has ra¬ 
tionalized Cjorman imperial pohey and made a rehgion out of 
war. To cite a single instance, witness Ludendorll (of World 
War and Mimich-Beer-Hall-Putsch fame) extolling war as 
the supreme object of national life and enteiprise that could 
be properly dii acted and motivated only by the “German 
knowledge of a German God ” Once more, in a revivified Ger¬ 
many, these century-old metaphysical roots are sending forth 
fresh shoots to proclaim the new birth of Germanic power. It 
is It new and insidiously clever phrasing of the Pan-German 
ideology of conquest of the woild by force because it is right. 
While destroying churches the Nazis recite “Hitler has re¬ 
ceived his authoiity from God. Therefore he is a champion, 
sent by God, of Geiman Right in the world ” 

In one respect, however, fascism is new, namely in its sud¬ 
den acciction of strength, its new integrated ideological hteia- 
tuic, and in its current bid for world power It is actually be¬ 
coming a menace both as a potential enemy on all our world 
frontiers and as an insidious intriguing propagandist against 
democracy within oui borders. - 


ITS BID FOR WORLD POWER 

Democratic peoples everywhere have had stai tling warning 
of giave danger by the astounding success of German im¬ 
perialism under the Hitler Pan-Germans since 1933 In iess 
than SIX years a defeated and demoralized Germany has been 
awakened, given confidence, rearmed, and launched on a 
campaign of world conquest. Since March, i935j 
government has defiantly scrapped the Veisallies treaty, built 
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a poweiful army and navy, rcmiliLiuzed the Rhineland, ab- 
soibcd the Saai, sent militaiy aid to the fascist rebels in Spain, 
taken Austria, dismembeied C'/echoslovakia and made her an 
economic and political dependency of Geimany, broken up the 
Little Entemte and biought the Danubian countiies within the 
German orbit This astounding piogiam has been earned out 
in less than four years the act/metcrncc^ if not with the 
connivance ^ of the 'Foty govt >mneut of Great Ihttam. Dur¬ 
ing the same shoit pciiod evidence has mounted that while 
Germany has legained her status as a first-iank powei ETance 
has swiftly fallen back into second lank. 


OUR UATruE vs. "mein kampf” 

CrMOCRATIG INI ELLIGENCE VS. DIC'IATORIAL FORCE 

The study of curicnt history establishes beyond doubt that 
the focus of w'orld developments today lies m the twofold 
imperialism of Gieat Biitain and Germany Americans, con¬ 
cerned with staggeiing domestic pioblems of unemployment 
and etononuc leconstiuetion and delei mined to preseive de- 
mnciacy within their own boideis at any cost, confiont the 
probability of a world advance of Geiman impellalism, ac¬ 
cepted, even supported, by Bi itain, so long as it does not overtly 
thrust at her Empire, The Nazi “time-table” of world con¬ 
quest (partly outlined in ffiller’s autobiogiaphical Mem 
Kattipj and leccntly more fully discussed m the American 
journals of opinion) announces boldly the definite progiam of 
rccovei y, by foi ce if necessary, of her world colonies, of Eupen- 
Malmedy from Belgium, of Schleswig from Denmark, the 

^Whether tluMe iti.Tlly was a wai cnsiJ. in Stptcinliei 1938) whdtlifJi the 
' 1 01 Jdlibtii. class of linfain has actually piven Hitlei to undcistand 

that lie (an liavc his way as \onfx as he clots not endanger the British Eni- 
piie, IS still an unsittlcd isbiic, Pheic is much evidence to support that con- 
dusion , the manner in ninth the past ccntuiy and a half of nn- 

pciivlisHc hiotoiy confinns the record of events of the past six years. 
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Coi ndor and pai t of Silesia from Poland, Memel fi om Lithu¬ 
ania, Alsace from France (•), the Italian Tyrol from Italy 
(II), and that she will either fight Russia for the Ukraine or 
make a deal with hei and divide Poland between Germany and 
Russia. If this sounds fantastic to Americans, let them remem- 
bci that these items are merely the continuation of the six steps 
alteady carried thiough successfully without firing a shot. Let 
them also remembei that Italy has taken Ethiopia, Japan has 
helped herself to Manchuria and the five northern provinces 
of China and, as we write, is in the incredible process of setting 
up a puppet government over most of that country—^without 
a significant move in opposition from Great Britain or Fiance 
or Russia or, for that matter, from the United States. 


The Struggle for Indo-Am-enca^ 

But the piogiam is more than one of Eurasian scope, it is 
to be a world conquest. As we write an inter-contmental cam¬ 
paign of propaganda is being earned on in the twenty Indo- 
Ameiican countiies by five major woild powers—Japan, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Britain, and the United States.^ 

The intei penetration is being carried on by each government 
along every strategic front—^by subsidized trade, by the pur¬ 
chase and development of natuial resources, by immigration 
into the Latin-Amcrican countries, by a tefrific ban age of 
piopaganda including hourly radio broadcasts, by regularly 
scheduled airplane service between Europe and Latin Aniei ica, 
by an elaboiate system of spies and by propaganda among 
European emigrants insisting on their loyalty to the homeland 


iLet us use the teim Indo-Amettca when thinking of the bulk of the 
people who, decade by decade, are becoming more “Ameiindian ^, and 
“L.-hn-Amencan” when thinking of the wealthier and cultivated upper- 

middle” business and social classes i i t 

-Teachers sliould see Caileton Beals, The Corning Struggle fo, Latm 
America (1938) for the best current account 
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above any other national allegiance (“Once ;i Geiman always 
a German” . . . “race above countiy”). 

Perhaps the greatest danger to ns is tliat lyatin-Ameiica is 
fertile giound foi the development of fascism. For a centuiy 
most o'f the governments theie have been “dictatorships ” 
Liteiacy in Inclo-Atnerica has lagged fai behind the level of 
that of the United States and othci “western” nations, and 
only a tiny fiactiori of the people have had a rc.il understand¬ 
ing of the economic-political problems of their respective 
counti les. 

Indeed, the whole scene in Indo-Ainei ica is much more 
favorable to fascism than to tlemociacy In geography it is 
nearei by airplane transpoit and ladio communication to 
western and scnithein Fiuiope than to the United States or to 
Great Britain. In laclal and legional antecedents its white 
population IS “laitm” and hence close at least to Italian de¬ 
velopments. (It IS estimated that 35 per cent of the people of 
Brazil today have some Italian blood.) With the exception 
of shoit interludes of libeial lule in a few countiies, it has 
lived under clictatoiships for the bettei pait of four centuries 
In educated intelligence the bulk of the pcojile lag fai behind 
those of America and other democratic counti les hhom evciy 
standpoint, both Latin Ainciicaiis (the ruling class) and Indo- 
Americans constitute a more favorable nourishing giound for 
Fascist ideas than for demociacy. 


WILL AMLRICA STAND ALONL IN THE llATILL I OR DEMOCRACY'’ 

Thus the lines of “Our Battle” shai pen clearly. In every 
skiimish of the past few yeais democracy h.is been defeated. 
The gre.it totalitai lan offensive is undei way What we laughed 
at a few years ago as stiutting, sciearning comic-upcia straw- 
men have become at this moment tiie absolute rulcis of not 
less than 400,000,000 “Fmiopeamzed” peoples on foui con- 
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tinents. The iiclvance o£ fascist force and totalitarian theory 
now constitutch no less than a vast encircling movement aiound 
the world, with the vciy leal possibility that America may be 
left isolated as a lone oasis of democracy on the earth. 

Sean the ledger' France is rapidly becoming a nonentity in 
the stinggle. The small democracies of northern and western 
pAirope lack cohesion, man-power, and material resources to 
give llitlei .ind Company leal lesistance With most of Indo- 
Amei lea helpless and I.atm Amciica constitutionally inclined 
tuwartl llie dictation of the so-called upper-classes, there ap¬ 
peals to he little help in our immediate American scene. 

What about Gieat Biitaiii and the Dominions of the British 
Ismpii c' Tficy are the unknown quantity in the present world 
equation In mood and general opinion the rank and file of 
Bntibh |ie(iple cvciywhcie are linked closely to America and 
tlie sinal 1 democi acies. In recent years they have given unmis¬ 
takable evidence that they aie foi the civil and political lib¬ 
erties estaliliiihcd in the 700-year-long march toward democ- 
1 acy But the stai k fact is that the rank and file of British people 
do not g<n Cl n the ITnited Kingdom and hence control neither 
Biitisii'^diplomacy as aeated at No 10 Downing Street, nor 
the Biitish navy and army. The position of the British Tory 
.mvouiments on every advance of fascist nations since 1922 
gives little encouiagcmcat to the Ameiican idea of a world 
union of tlie defendets of the demociatic faith. _ 

PaiMpiuaslno two histone icmaiks it is the couise of wis¬ 
dom in such ti ying times as these to lecogmzc that we are con- 
fioutiun a condition and not a theory and-more th^ 
befote^n modem history-eternal vigilance will indeed be 

the pi ice of liberty' 

AIU- TUIRF SEEDS OF INCIPIENT FASCISM IN AMERICA? 

One of the mavest dangeis is that Ameiican culture itself 
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I find m the social soil and climate of our Ameiica three seeds 
of incipient fascism The chief one is the doctrine to which our 
people in company with those of all othei “civih'/ed” countries 
subscribe • “Z«uac’a;-/an'e” . . ficcdoin to exploit your neigh¬ 
bor by pieiimpting his means of pecuniaiy support. 

In a pcuod of social unrest like ouis, one of attack and coun¬ 
ter-attack, when seemingly revolutionary jiroposals foi social 
change are hcaid on eveiy hand, the question of ‘'whose ox 
will be goied” becomes of supiemc impoi tance. Kvci yone who 
fears that lus special “ox” may be huit by some new idea that 
he does not understand becomes a potential suppoi ter of an 
Ameiican fascist movement Such Ameileans—most of them 
geneially WR'll-meaning and potentially decent citivens—are 
made by this thieat to then own secuiity utteily blind to the 
factors that are actually thi listing thenisehes into the scene 
of our ovei whelming Cheat 'riansition. Faced by an avalanche 
of economic tiend the natuie and direction of movement of 
which is alreadj becoming known, they lefiise to confiont the 
actuality of it. They leluse eithei to lelinquish any pait of 
their competence oi to ti y to uproot old concepts and attitudes 
by rethinking such basic idc.is of American demociacy as fiee- 
dom and paiticulai ly economic latuc-z. fant'. 

Thcic aie other doimaiit imciobcs of fascism in the social 
body. Foi a centuiy it has earned a tiadition of vigilante op- 
piession of all “outiandci” gioiips Decade after decade, as 
wave aftei wave of new immigrants sloiined our coastal val¬ 
leys, the “old families” fought to keep them out, snubbed 
them, depot ted them, and—failing that—taricd and feathered 
them, beat them, jailed them, and lode them out of town on a 
I ad Thus, the word fasnshi as used cuuently is ically only 
a new name for the chaiactenstic method of government by 
the “best people” . . the leading citizens It is one that the 
oligaichic mmoiity m Ameina-the iich, the wise, and the 
good—have emploj'cd since John Winthroji and his company 
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locked the charter of the colony m their trunk and ruled the 
fi eemcn of Massachusetts Bay as they saw fit. 

Moreover, on the lawless moving frontier for a bundled 
years, whcie no vestige of social order had ever existed, this 
spirit appealed in the guise of extra-legal viligante committees 
of citwens. But the attitudes and practices of these extra-legal 
communities' were levived under legally constituted govern¬ 
ments. The righteous justice of outraged frontier leaders was 
used time aftei time in our history as a cloak for the debauch¬ 
ing of the very law and order which they preached. 

The fear and hatred of the In-group—the Haves—for the 
Have-Nots Out-group flared up in a succession of Know-noth¬ 
ing movements over a century of recorded history against the 
Irish Catholics of the late 1840’s, against the Negroes of the 
south by the first K K.K’s of the late i86o’s, against the or- 
gaiuAcd Catholic Church in the A.P A terror of the 1890’s, 
and against the Jews, the Catholics and the Negroes in the 
despicable K.K.K hsm of the 1920’s In our own time the virus 
bleaks out again in the current red-baiting “Communist” scaie. 
The deadly anti-social germ, always present in the social order, 
sensing a weakened democratic tissue, attacks again. 

Thus in no less than three ways is the way made easy today 
for the germ of incipient fascism to strike in America: fiist, by 
the existence of a rich soil of social anxiety, second, by the 
presence of a harsh and disrupting exploitive temper, and 
third, by the residual eEect of a vigilante tradition of night-rid- 
ing against ^^un-Amei icans in our midst. 


Ill THE ORDEAL OF INTEGRITY 
OF EXPRESSION 

We come finally to a brief concluding word about the third 
great phrase of The American Problem, that is, the task of 
building integrity of expression in our people. If we appear 
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minimize its impoitancc by making it an addendvim to the 
main body of social writing, it is not due to a lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of Its foundational impoitancc It is due solely to our con¬ 
viction that our tieasuied social anangements art; being de- 
stioycd before oiu eyes, hence that wc must thiow oui chief 
eneigies into protecting them. 

J’eisonally I am convinced that the building of intcgiity of 
expression In a laige sector of our population is not only the 
must diflicult and rno.st subtle step we can take in educational 
icconsCt uction, it is at the same time the most foundational 
one Indeed, if every hour of evciy day in every classioom m 
America weie conducted on the ngoious ciitenon of integrity^ 
of expiession, we would theieby guaiantee the piotcction of 
out unique Ameiican biand of demociacv. 'I’heie would be no 
battle at out gates, no anxiety lest oui people be [leisuaded 
by the luic of the easy biilliant way of badges and banirers, 
paiades and pageants They would lie building adequate re¬ 
sistance in the very positive accietion of intelligence and inleg- 
I ity of cxpiossion. 

Fo! the a itei ion of such behavior can he stated in one simple 
and blunt question; H/mt I stated what I teally atti'' Have I 
said what / see my unu|ue way^ 

On the side of original cieativencss, the ciiteiion of intcgiity 
of expicssion asks. Have I stretched my ini.iginaiion to the 
limit of its capacity foi cieatioiF Have I cut thiough the super¬ 
ficies of life to see and state the tiue chaiacteiistics of the or¬ 
ganic living Cl native^ Have I eschewed all standard modes, 
refused to copy the form of any otlier person’s oi people’s ex¬ 
pression ? Is my statement based on my own imagined concep¬ 
tion'’ 

On the side of technical competence, it asks Do I really 
knov^ what I am saying.^ Have I documented my utteiancc and 
validated its piecis'e statement? Have I fully considcied the 
probability of error in soiuce and in interprelation? Have I 
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pi'actised myself in the technical skills that are now known to 
my art oi- my science'' Have I learned in spirit, in outlook, and 
in technique, what the masters of integrity of expression past 
and present have to teach me^ 

Finally on the side of cumulative total production, the ordeal 
of mtegiity of expression asks of Man-as-ci eator As this work 
has progressed, as my life has moved on, have I grown in 
undei standing of and ability to state the organic form of living 
things'' 

The Cl itcrion and the goal of integrity of expression means 
all those things It is as simple as that—and—it is as subtle 
as that' Can there be any doubt that to produce it in a laige 
body of Americans, in a period of hypocrisy and chicanery and 
of downright debauchery of human personality will be an 
ordeaP 


A NEW PSYCHOLOGY TO GUIDE 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Fortunately to meet these problems a body of physiological 
and psychological knowledge is available to educators that, in 
guiding and i econstructive power, is unexampled in educa¬ 
tional histoiy Our book has shown that a new dynamic oi- 
gamc outlook has been built by the imaginative and competent 
researches of a growing company of creative people Already 
thousands of teachers are being inoculated with it and are 
making over the life and program of the school In our book 
we have noted many heartening examples in public and private 
schools. 


ten key concepts 

Ten great ideas now serve as a solid basis upon which new 

schools of living can be built. , 

I. That the living creature is a growing organism evolving. 
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maturing, from hinall but “whole” beginnings . . , the 
concept of gtozi'th, 

a. That each human act is integiative not additive, the or¬ 
ganism acting and gi owing as a wliole . . the srteutific 

fnntiplo of nitfgrarinn 

3 That the delicate highly difleientiated living creature, 
continuously beset by the dangei of instaliility, is e(]Uipped 
with scnsitn’e means of self icgulatioii . . . the concept 
of s elf - bill an i nig. 

4. That the living creature is dynamic, always chai actci Ized 
by active movement, tluis learning is reacting, making 
icspoiiscs (as likewise is the building of meaning, of in¬ 
telligence, of skill, what-not) , . the concept of dy- 
fiamk tespouse. 

5, That Man thoughtfully is a geneiali/ang being . . 
that cential to eveiy response is the peicaption of the 
lelationslups between paits of tlic whole situation . . . 
that the meaning of any phase is deteimined by such re¬ 
lations . . hence that continuous education in seeing 
relations, in genernli/ation, in iiioblem-solving is basic 

, . the (oniept of genetahT/ition 

6 That the living cieaturc is piimaiily a goal-seeking or¬ 
ganism, Ins belravioi delei mined by his pui poses, by lus 
attempt to satisfy Ins needs . ends lined means are 
continuous, unified . the loncept of pnt po.se. 

7. That by the piocess of mteiauion between the individual 
and his enviionrnent the Self is formed, egocentric and 
defensive, the pioduet of lemning . . . the concept of 
self and personality. 

8 That the individual leains to adjust to his world by pat¬ 
terns of behavnor which have been selected and stereo¬ 
typed foi him by the cultuie . . . the concept of the 
stei CO type. 

9 That indispensable technical competence in behavior 
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(intellectual, social, manual, and other physical skills) 
is fui thered by recurrence of learning situations m which 
settings aie varied and marked by purposive intention to 
leal n . . . the new concept of hahit. 

|o. That integrity of expiession requires originally im¬ 
agined conceptions, “clarity of perception (grasp of 
significant relationships) . . technically competent ob¬ 
jectifying of imagined conceptions . . the concept of 
the Cl aative act. 


“o, TO HE SELF-BALANCED FOR CONTINGENCY” 


These are the key concepts of our new outlook It would be 
possible to state others, and these here given could be stated in 
other waysj but these ten are comprehensive enough to serve 
as the intellectual framework of the organic approach to the 
pioblem of educating personality. Perhaps the single most 
comprehensive one and the one upon which to close our study 
is the third of them—the idea of a self-balanced personality. 
The concept itself is as old as is the conscious study of human 
behavioi. Creative peoples throughout history, who have be¬ 
come aware of their critical powers, have been guided by it 
The great Greeks certainly were and their contemporaries the 
Chinese, in making much of the concept of harmony or the 
golden mean, revealed their wisdom about life. The wise men 
among the latter saw life as nature and harmony as the order 
of nature This is revealed in every aspect of the relations of 
man and his world—in the harmony of the universe and of the 
physical life of living beings as well as m the social order of 


men 


Since their time, more than two thousand years age^ the 
thinking men of several cultures, including our own r 
American one, have rediscovered the great idea. As in us ria- 
democratic society has advanced out of its adolescent s ag 
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into one of cla.ufying matuiity both its scientists and its artists 
have come to understand it. Thus, aftei tin ee-quarters of a 
century of oiganic laboiatory lescarch the physiologists’ tech¬ 
nical term homeostasis ‘ epitomizes the same idea as the artist- 
teachers’ concept “aelf-coittiol” and the cieative aitists’ “st^f- 
balance ” Moreovei, the scientific student of society listens 
attentively to the suggestion of the laboiatoiy physiologist that 
tlieie may be general piinciples of self-balance foi the stabili/a- 
tion of social oidcis as well as for the legulation of the life of 
the individual organism 

No single concept is of gieater impoi tance to the cun iculum- 
dcsignei than that of balance. We seek to instate it in evcty 
phase of oui theory and piaetice—balance between expression 
and control . between interest and effort, fiecdom and 
discipline, pupil initiative and teacher initiative. Balance in 
the total content of the progiam between the sciences and the 
arts. 'Lhe balanced life of the School, The balanced dav. Bal¬ 
ance, as Randolph Bouine once put it, between “the efloit of 
reason and the adventure of beauty.” 

'fins concept of balance implies no avei aging of the scpaiatc 
dynamic foices of fieedom and contiol, of imagination and 
tcclinics On the coiitiaiy, it means the cre.ition of a new con¬ 
ception which uses beyond either one. Thus' it substitutes disci¬ 
plined initiative foi license and tyianny It bases cieative pro¬ 
duction upon iigoious thought. It lecogniaCvS that mtcgiity of 
cxpics^Kin tan erneige only fiom the fusion of ficed imagina¬ 
tion and iigonius tom]ictenec 

These concepts, paiticul.nly that of self-balance, are the 
basis foi tlie design foi living which the artist-teaclrers of the 
new school are sti iving to create 

* Itr W.iltiT H Cannon’s term, sie Ins cxrollent linok The Wisdom of 
the Ilodv (New V'oik, W \V Noiton .ind Co ) 
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